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PREFACE 


Ephraim  Bowles*  wide  influence  for  good  would 
live  on  were  there  no  account  of  his  life  ever 
written  in  words,  but  how  quickly  would  be  known 
of  him  this  fact,  alone,  “There  lived  a  man". 

Most  people,  perhaps,  do  not  know  even  the  names 
of  their  great  grandparents. 


George  Fox  Bowles  had  left  an  ancestry  story 
and  a  list  of  names  for  his  descendants.  His  son, 
Ephraim,  our  father,  had  extended  this  list  and 
made  a  similar  one  of  our  mother* s  people.  Father 
much  desired  to  have  these  papers  printed,  for 
children  and  grandchildren.  Further  than  this, 
it  seems  he  had  no  thought  of  leaving  any  account 
of  himself. 

.  v 

.  ■  .>i  ■/  \ 

Appreciating  something  of  the  difficulty  of 
truly  representing  another,  however  honest  and 
modest ^  an  effort,  we  yet  feel  we  owe  it  to  our 
father* s  memory,  not  only  to  preserve  this  gen¬ 
ealogy  virtually  as  he  wished  to  have  it  done,^1 
but  to  portray  a  little  of  his  own  life.  Not  Un¬ 
til  he  could  speak  to  us  no  more  did  we  realize 
this  obligation,  noif  how  loath  the  thought  that 
in  a  few  short  years  all  memory  of  him  would 
fade  into  oblivion.  How  willingly  would  he  have 
told  us  more  definitely  of  many  things. 

We  are  aware  that  Ephraim  Bowles  possessed 
his  treasure  in  an  earthen  vessel,  as  all  do; 
that  he  had  his  weaknesses,  made  mistakes  and 
sometimes  had  enemies,  but  the  spirit  which  he 
maintained  through  a  long  life  of  varied  exper¬ 
iences,  his  unfaltering  faith  through  storm  and 
calm,  and  his  crowning  victory  over  all,  are 
sufficient  reasons  for  presenting  to  his  des¬ 
cendants  the  following  glimpses. 

The  ancestry  lists  with  only  a  few  ^ad<Jitions, 
are  from  the  papers  mentioned.  Selections  are 
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made  from  a  little  dairy  by  our  grandfather,  George 
Fox  Bowles,  and  from  Father’s  letters*  Each  of 
Ephraim’s  remaining  children  and  his  sister,  Anna, 
have  made  contribution  to  these  pages*  These 
materials  have  been  compiled  and  where  necessary 
unified  by  Joanna  Bowles  Mott* 

These  manuscripts  and  the  preface  thus  far 
were  typed  a  good  many  years  ago*  Since  then 
Gordon  T*  Bowles,  a  grandson  of  Ephraim  Bowles  has 
brought  to  light  some  interesting  facts  concerning 
our  ancestor,  David  Bowles,  who,  with  his  two  bro¬ 
thers  o,  is  said  to  have  come  to  America  from  Scot¬ 
land  and  settled  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland* 

While  living  in  Washington,  D«  C*  and  thus 
near  that  area,  Gordon^ Bowles  found  recreation 
from  responsible  duties  in  doing  some  ancestry  re¬ 
search  work  on  weekends  and  short  vacations  in  the 
autumn  of  1950*  This  was  incited  by  George  Fox 
Bowles’  statement  about  the  three  brothers*  Anthro¬ 
pologist  that  he  is,  Gordon  T*  Bowles  is  well  a- 
dapted  to  delving  for  facts  and  data*  It  was  fas¬ 
cinating  to  discover  a  wealth  of  reference  to  the 
bearers  of  our  name  and  the  part  they  played  in 
the  early  history  of  Maryland* 

Some  of  these  people  were  definitely  from  Kent, 
England*  It  is  not  yet  certain  whether  the  Scot¬ 
land,  George  Fox  Bowles  refers  to,  was  the  old 
country  or  a  local  area  in  Maryland*  Gordon  T* 
Bowles  has  maps,  copies  of  documents  and  colonial 
records  which  might  be  of  interest  to  any  of  our 
clan*  Whether  or  when  these  findings,  will  be  in 
print,  we  cannot  say*  We  thank  him  for  allowing 
us  to  use  such  data  as  we  wish  from  these  papers, 
in  addition  to  George  Fox  Bowles’  story* 

I  also  wish  to  add  here  a  part  of  a  letter 
from  Brother  Gilbert  Bowles  written  in  1933: 

”1  often  find  in  reading  and  pondering  over 
the  things  suggested  in  these  pages,  very  great 
spiritual  help  and  inspiration*  Living  in  Japan, 
and  with  memories  of  several  visits  to  China  does 
not  incline  me  to  ancestry  worship,  but  I  do 
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appreciate  the  continuity  of  family  life  and  from 
a  Christian  point  of  view*  the  very  great  value 
of  spiritual  experience o  There  is  special  value 
in  the  experiences  of  our  fathers  and  mothers  who 
have  lived  with  sincere  hearts  open  to  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  Gode  The  beauty  of  Christ  Ss  way 
of  life  is  not  in  disregarding  brother  and  sister* 
but  in  enlarging  that  circle  to  a  wider  family  of 
all  who  do  the  Will  of  God  * w 


Joanna  Bowles  Mott* 
Earlham*  Iowa  -  1952 
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THE  MARYLAND  AND  EARLY  NORTH  CAROLINA 
PHASES  OF  EPHRAIM  BOWLES  *  ANCESTRY 


George  Fox  Bowles’  account  states  that  his 
father  told  him  about  three  brothers  -  James,  John 
and  David  -  who  came  to  America  from  Scotland  and 
settled  on  the  Eastern  shores  of  Maryland o  James 
moved  on  to  Virginia  and  John  to  Georgia  or  South 
Carolina ,  but  David  remained  in  Maryland  and  mar¬ 
ried  an  Irish  girlo  Their  son  David  moved  to 
North  Carolina  as  an  unmarried  man,  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  on  Pasquotank  River  and  married 
Elizabeth  Rhodes,  daughter  of  Daniel  Rhodes <> 

Their  son  David  was  George  Fox  Bowles’  father a 

This  was  indeed  meager  information  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  establishing  genealogical  and  chronologi¬ 
cal  connections  with  the  widely  branched  Bowles 
family  ancestry,  but  fortunately  a  wealth  of  pub¬ 
lished  as  well  as  archival  material  exists  both 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia,,  The  published  sources 
are  of  considerable  value  in  supplying  background 
information  but  it  is  not  very  helpful  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  determining  family  lines  and  particulars 
about  individuals •  As  indicated  in  the  appended 
bibliography,  this  information  is  obtainable 
only  in  the  original  colonial  records  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  both  during  the  period  of  its  proprietor¬ 
ship  under  Lord  Baltimore  and  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  direct  control  by  the  Crown  in  1658  * 


THE  BOWLES  FAMILIES  OF  MARYLAND 

The  general  surname  Bo(w)les,  or  Bolles  is 
associated  with  the  Province  of  Maryland  from 
its  very  founding  since  a  certain  John  Bolles  of 
London  was  serving  as  secretary  to  Lord  Baltimore 
at  the  time  of  the  granting  of  the  original  Char¬ 
ter  by  King  Charles  I0  So  far  as  settlers  are 
concerned,  the  earliest  occurrence  of  the  name 
on  any  of  the  lists  is  1651  <»  From  this  time  on¬ 
ward,  there  are  no  occurrences  of  Bolles,  but  the 
name  Bowles  is  found  in  seven  of  the  ten  counties 
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which  were  established  during  the  first  hundred 
years  of  the  Province* 

George  Fox  Bowles*  grandfather  David  was  born 
in  Calvert  County,  Maryland  where  his  parents 
lived  in  very  modest  circumstances  as  tobacco 
planters  and  stock  raisers  on  a  300  acre  farm  in. 
the  lower  part  of  St*  Leonard* s  Creek  which  joins 
the  Patuxent  River.  His  father  David  died  intes¬ 
tate  in  1711  when  the  son  was  only  10  years  of 
age  leaving  him  as  an  only  child  in  the  care  of 
his  mother  Katherine  Dickinson  Bowles,  his  uncle 
Edward  Diekinson  serving  as  administrator  for 
his  father *s  estate*  Edward  Dickinson  apparent¬ 
ly  died  shortly  after  1717  and  there  is  no  fur¬ 
ther  reference  to  David *s  mother.  His  uncle 
John  on  his  mother* s  side  remained  in  possession 
of  the  land  until  1722  and  his  uncle  John  on  his 
father *s  side  was  still  in  the  vicinity  as  late 
as  1724*  Nothing  is  known  definitely  about  his 
tfncle  James  unless  the  presumption  is  correct 
that  he  was  in  Calvert  County  for  a  year  or  two 
during  1699  and  1700*  The  younger  David  pro¬ 
bably  moved  south  to  North  Carolina  about  1724 
at  the  age  of  about  23* 

As  to  the  three  brothers  James,  John  and 
David,  the  little  evidence  available  would  suggest 
that  they  probably  came  to  Calvert  County,  Mary¬ 
land,  sometime  between  1690  and  1700.  James  dis¬ 
appeared  shortly  after  1700,  David  died  i»  1711 
and  John  is  lost  track  of  after  1724*  There  is 
no  evidence  supporting  the  account  that  they  came 
from  Scotland*  The  name  Bowles  was  rare  in  that 
country  until  well  into  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  few  occurrences  are  traceable  in  almost 
all  cases  to  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  in  Eng¬ 
land*  The  occurrence  of  the  term  Scotland  both 
as  a  land  patent  name  and  region  in  Calvert  and 
St.  Mary*s  Counties  in  Maryland  may  ultimately 
prove  revealing.  In  the  meantime  the  other  Bowles 
familes  of  Maryland  provide  a  number  of  very  sug¬ 
gestive  clues. 


Several  references  occur  to  wScotland**  in  Cal¬ 
vert  County  but  the  name  was  also  applied  to  a 
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tract  of  land  in  St.  Mary's  County,  the  oldest  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  province#  What  may  be  a  reference 
to  the  Calvert  RScotland‘J  is  contained  in  a  MSS 
volume  known  as  the  -Deeds  Book*  in  the  2*laryla nd 
Historical  Society.  Under  Calvert  County  there  is 
an  entry  stating  that  cn  December  26,  1699*  Scot¬ 
land”  with  an  acreage  of  2C0~3OO  acres  was  sold  to 
Wm.  Taylard*  There  is  a  second  reference  under 
the  name  Devine  as  follows?  "Calvert  (Gov.  Charles 
Calvert  for  whom  the  county  was  named)  -  Yansweri- 
gen  -  Devine  -  Manning  -  Eger ton  -  T ay lard  -  Henry 
Jas#  Neck  -  *  Scotland5  -  JPiney  Point5  -  June  1680* 


* 

V 

V 

y 

H/ 


The  St#  Mary's  County,  "Scotland”  is  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  Wm.  Jones#  The  land  is  near  St. 
Jerome's  Creek  and  may  correspond  to  the  area  still 
labelled  ”Scotland”  on  the  maps  of  the  Geological 
Survey#  There  is  also  a  third  ”Scotland”  which  is 
listed  in  the  Rent  Rolls  as  being  in  St#  Maryfs 
County.  Probably  this  was  the  same  ”Scotland”  of 
Yy 300  acres  on  the  West  side  of  the  East  Branch  of 
the 


which  was  surveyed  for  Wm.  Thompson 
in  1685  and  later  possessed  by  Geo.  Miller,  (see 
Land  Patent  for  "Scotland”  in  the  records  of  the 
land  office,  Annapolis#) 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  name  of  Bowles 
was  associated  with  either  of  these  latter  ”Scot- 
lands”  but  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  note  that  the 
Bowles  family  of  St.  Mary's  County  possessed  land 
within  a  radius  of  less  than  ten  miles  of  the  St. 
Jerome's  Creek,  "Scotland”,  and  that  the  Bowles 
family  of  Charles  County  possessed  land  immediately 
adjacent  to  St.  Mathias  Creek  in  Newton  Hundred. 


Concerning  the  origin  of  our  Bowles  family  in 
Scotland,  I  confess  the  question  has  puzzled  me. 

The  name  does  appear  in  Scotland,  but  so  far  as 
I  atm  aware,  all  of  the  Bowleses  of  Scotland  are 
of  recent  migration  from  England  or  can  trace  their 
connections  with  the  original  family  lands  in  York¬ 
shire  and  Lincolnshire.  The  name  does  not  appear 
in  any  of  the  lists  of  surnames  of  genealogies  of 
Scottish  families  that  I  have  been  able  to  locate 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  I  have  found  no 
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evidence  to  support  the  statement  that  three  bro¬ 
thers  came  from  Scotland®  In  speculating  on  this 
problem  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  a 
rather  broad  interpretation  should  be  put  upon  the 
name  Scotland®  In  Virginia  and  Maryland,  it  was 
a  common  practice  to  name  localities  in  the  colonies 


after  shires  or  countries®  In  addition  to  numerous 
shires,  Ireland  and  Scotland  were  favorite  names  so 
used®  Jfb&tnd  two  Irelands  and  four  Scotlands  in 
Maryland  alone® 


From  the  Calvert  County  Inventories 
(Liber  33A  Folio  56) 


David  Bowles  1711 


An  Inventory  of  the  Goods  and  Chetts®  of  David 
Bowles  of  Calvert  County  deceased®  Apraised  by 
Mr*  John  Turner  and  Mr®  John  Johnson  Nov®  13th, 
1711® 


JL 

To  three  dollars*  0 

w  2  old  coats  0 

w  a  shirt  and  handkerchief  0 

M  a  hand  mill  1 

11  2  iron  pots  and  frying  pan  1 

n  a  pr®  Tonge  Iron  set  of  wedges  0 
n  an  old  Plow  0 

n  a  pcell  of  old  Iron  ware  0 

n  a  pcell  of  old  ti am  ware  0 

®  &  jugg  2  earthen  pots  and 

case  of  bottles  0 

To  an  old  pail  and  3  bowles  0 

n  3  old  drum  lines,  a  pr 

nippers  and  2  gimlets  0 

To  a  pewter  Bason  an  old 

Dish  and  candlestick  0 

To  2  old  flock  beds  and  furni¬ 
ture  3 

w  4  old  chests  and  other  lumber  0 
w  a  spinning  Wheel  0 

n  a  preell  of  old  books  0 

*  a  steer  abt®  6  year  old  2 

w  2  ditto  abt®  5  year  old  3 

w  3  ditto  abt®  3  year  old  3 
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s® 

13 

10 

2 

0 

0 

7 

10 

8 

1 


d 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 


10  0 
2  0 


2  0 


0 

12 

4 
1 

5 

10 

0 


0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 


To  2  heifers  abt.  3  year  old 

2 

0 

0 

tt  a  bull  abt.  3  year  old 

0 

15 

0 

"  3 i  2  year  old  steers 

2 

0 

0 

n  3  cows  and  a  calf 

4 

10 

0 

w  6  a  3  year  old  hoggs 

2 

2 

0 

"  4  do  2  year  old 

1 

0 

0 

"  4  sows  and  5  piggs 

1 

2 

0 

n  2  small  hoggs  IS  months  old 

0 

10 

0 

n  a  boar  three  year  old 

0 

6 

0 

n  a  side  of  curried  leather 

0 

2 

6 

M  a  tanned  hide 

0 

4 

0 

w  S  ells  canvas 

0 

7 

0 

w  2  yds.  broe  and  a  yde  narrow 
blew 

0 

2 

6 

To  3  yds.  Dowlas  and  shoe  thread  0 

3 

0 

"  1700  i  20  d.  nails  and  400 

8d.  Ditto 

0 

10 

0 

To  3  barrels  and  corn 

1 

1 

0 

w  4  bushells  of  wheat 

0 

10 

0 

"  150  lb.  Pork 

0 

15 

0 

w  100  lb.  Beef 

0 

S 

0 

n  6  lb.  Tallow 

0 

3 

0 

tt  7  sheep 

2 

0 

0 

w  saddle 

0 

5 

0 

n  mare 

3 

0 

0 

n  an  old  bagg 

0 

1 

0 

"  10  lb.  old  iron  and  an  old 
sifter 

0 

1 

4 

n  4  worm  eaten  hides 

0 

4 

0 

Libs. 

ZT 

IcT 

"T 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seales 

This  17th  Day  of  Nov.  1711  John  Turner 

,  John  Johnson 

*  Dollar  as  used  here  may  refer  to 

the  Dutch 

coin 

which  was  used  in  Delaware. 

On  the  basis  of  these  scattered  entries 

and 

the  date  provided  from  Maryland  sources 

,  it 

seems 

likely  that  David  moved  south  sometime  between 

1724  and  1729#  The  former  is  the 

date 

of  the  last 

entry  in  the  Calvert  County  reoords  concerning  his 
uncle  John  Dlokinson  and  the  latter  is  the  first 
entry  under  the  name  David  Bo (v) lee  in  Pasquotank 
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County*  North  Carolina o  At  this  time  he  would 
have  been  somewhere  between  the  ages  of  23  and 
28  and  we  know  that  he  was  unmarried «  From  his¬ 
tory*  we  know  that  from  1722  for  several  years 
there  was  a  boom  period  of  cblonization  along  the 
fringes  of  Albermarle  Sound  in  North  Carolina  and 
that  this  was  a  period  especially  marked  by  the  - 
development  of  Quaker  settlements  in  these  areas * 
It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  young  David 
was  already  deeply  influenced  by  Quakerism  before 
he  left  Maryland  and  that  he  deliberately  chose  to 
settle  in  a  Quaker  community e  At  least  by  1729 * 
his  name  appears  in  free  association  with  many 
names  prominent  in  early  North  Carolina  Quakerdom 
and  he  had  probably  already  married  into  the 
community* 

From  this  point  onward *  both  George  Fox 
Bowles*  journal  and  the  early  jneeting  records 
as  they  have  been  made  available  in  William  Wade 
Hinshaw*fs  abstracted  Genealogy  are  most  instruc¬ 
tive  O 


The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  entries 
■under  the  name  of  Bowles  in  Volume  I  (North  Caro¬ 
lina)  of  the  Hinshaw  Quaker  Genealogy  -  the  en¬ 
tries  occurring  under  Pasquotank  Monthly  Meetings 


1759*3,1 

1766*3*17 

1767*8*19 


1771*3*20 

1774*5*18 

1774*7*20 


1777*9*17 

1779*5*19 


1780*5*17 


David  (Bowles)  requested  member¬ 
ship  at  Pasquotank  Mo0  Mtgo  N<»C„ 
David  (Boles)  disowned « 

Anne  Pike  (now  Boles)  disowned  - 
married  out 

Keziah  (Bowles)  requested  to  come 
under  care  of  mtg* 

Keziah  Bowles  received  by  request 
Keziah  Bowles  reported  married  to 
James  Newby 

David  received  by  request 
David  (Bowles)  condemned  his  tak¬ 
ing  an  affirmative  contrary  to 
advice  of  Ie  Mtg* 

David  reported  married  to  Keziah 
Overman  Nichols*  rlict  of  Jeremiah 
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1794*9,20  Child  of  James,  deceased  and  Kieziah 

Bowles  Newby  reported  under  care 
David  Boles . 

1807,4*18  David  and  Geo.  Fox  granted  certi* 

ficate  to  Wainsvilie  Mo.  Mtg.,0hio. 

The  last  entry  in  the  Hinshaw  Genealogy  relate 
ing  to  the  Bowles  family  is  the  statement  that  on 
4-18-1807  David  Bowles  and  George  Fox  Bowles  were 
granted  certificates  to  Wainsvilie  (Waynesville) 
Monthly  Meeting  in  Ohio.  On  the  same  date  Ephraim 
Overman  was  also  granted  a  similar  certificate  to 
the  same  meeting.  David  Bowies  and  Ephraim  Overman 
were  both  53  at  that  time  and  George  Fox  Bowles  was 
just  11. 


Gordon  T.  Bowles. 


CHAPTER  I 


GEORGE  FOX  BOWLES  (1796  -  1875) 


From  out  the  far  distance *  where  faint  shadows  fall* 
How  often  recur  at  fond  memory’s  call * 

Dear  thoughts  and  sweet  visions  of  days  that  are  flown 
Of  childhood  and  youth  and  years  riper  grown,, 

-  Ella  Bowles  Newlin0 

Before  speaking  directly  of  Ephraim  Bowles*  we 
give  a  little  picture  of  his  parents*  George  Fox 
and  Elizabeth  Bailey  Bowles*  as  we  remember  them  in 
their  latter  years  while  they  made  their  home  with 
their  daughter  Penninah  Kivett  and  others  of  their 
children  near  Stuart*  Guthrie  County*  Iowa*  These 

are  memories  upon  which  we^ love  to  dwell* 

% 

George  Fox  Bowles  was  a  tall*  spare-built  man 
with  dark  eyes  and  black  hair  mingled  with  gray® 

Since  he  was  lame  in  one  arm  and  it  was  difficult 
for  him  to  put  on  an  over-coat*  he  wore  a  mantle 
or  large  cloak*  as  old  men  sometimes  did  in  those 
dayso 

He  was  a  firm  decisive  man*  evincing  a  depth 
of  discernment  in  Divine  things*  Mucfy  dependence 
was  placed  on  his  judgment  in  chur$i  matters*  He 
was  recorded  an  elder*  and  given  the  ”head”  seat 
in  the  meeting* 

Though  he  always  lived  on  a  farm  he  was  not 
able  for  much  farm  work  on  account  of  his  lameness* 

In  his  younger  years  he  taught  subscription  schools* 

In  wboarding  round”  (living  with  each  family  repre¬ 
sented  by  pupils  in  school)  while  teaching*  he  mad© 
and  mended  shoes  for  the  patrons*  working  in  the 
evenings  by  the  light  of  the  fireplace  or  a  tallow 
candle*  He  stayed  in  a  home  long  enough  to  supply 
the  family  needs  in  that  line*  In  his  old  age  he 
still  did  some  shoe  work* 

As  his  work  was  so  largely  literary*  it  afforded 
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him  opportunity  for  self -improvement  in  that 
field o  His  philosophizing  turn  of  mind  and  love 
of  reading  placed  him  above  many  of  his  day  and 
locality  in  general  knowledge 0  He  was  a  lover 
of  poetry  and  he  memorized  a  great  deal  of  it  and 
often  repeated  poems  to  the  older  grandchildren, 
as  well  as  to  the  little  ones  who  climbed  upon 
his  knee* 

In  his  earlier  years  amid  the  care  that 
pressed  upon  him,  he  sometimes  gave  way  to  dis¬ 
couragement  to  such  a  degree  that  a  gloom  was  cast 
over  the  whole  family *  Later  he  said,  "For  a  long 
time  I  tried  to  bring  circumstances  to  my  mind* 
Failing  in  that  I  have  tried  to  bring  my  mind  to 
my  circumstances  o”  As  we  remember  him  he  was 
cheerful,  interesting  company  for  young  or  old, 
and  "Uncle  George"  was  a  welcome  visitor  wherever 
he  went0 

The  use  of  tobacco  was  common  in  his  time, 
little  being  said  or  thought  of  its  effects  even 
in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  he  had  formed  the 
habit,  but  he  must  have  been  convinced  that  it 
was  a  harmful  one  for  he  used  less  and  less  until 
a  piece  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  wheat  would  do 
him  one  dayc  Once  he  took  his  four  year  old 
grandson  Elihu  Bowles,  out  with  him  and  took  a 
chew  of  tobacco.  He  asked  the  boy  if  he  would 
like  some*  He  would.  Grandfather  expected  it  to 
be  the  last  and  it  wase  That  hatred  of  tobacco 
was  never  forgot ton. 

We  watched  our  grandfather  in  thoughtlessness, 
then,  but  whether  we  now  remember  him  at  work 
mending  shoes,  or  in  conversation,  serious  or 
jovial,  or  in  a  lively  game  of  snow-ball  with  a 
dozen  of  his  grandchildren,  or  with  his  mantle 
about  his  shoulders  and  staff  in  hand  walking 
up  to  the  house  of  God,  it  seems  to  us  that  his 
every  look  and  movement  said,  "Follow  me  as  I 
follow  Christ 
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ELIZABETH  BAILEY  BOWLES  (1798-1870) 


Elizabeth  Bailey  Bowles  was  a  small  woman*  with 
light  sandy  hair*  One  of  her  eyes  was  crossed 0 
She  was  extremely  plain  in  dress  and  very  indus¬ 
trious  o  She  considered  idleness  a  sin  and  taught  v 
her  children  so®  Neither  did  she  indulge  them  in 
what  she  thought  to  be  vanity®  But  while  they 
sometimes  thought  her  too  exacting*  she  was  loved 
and  reverenced  and  her  memory  ever  blessed * 

As  a  busy  farm  wife  and  mother  she  had  little 
time  for  self-improvement  in  a  literary  way0  But 
she  was  not  particularly  concerned  about  thato 
She  was  concerned  to  be  diligent  in  business  that 
her  family  might  live  in  comfort  and  plenty*  and 
at  the  same  time  pay  equal  heed  to  her  spiritual 
life  and  example 0 

Much  depended  upon  woman ®s  work*  They  made 
the  clothing  from  home-grown  wool  and  flax0  Con¬ 
sidering  these  things  she  could  not*  had  she  been 
inclined,  entirely  keep  pace  with  her  husband  a- 
long  the  lines  in  which  his  mind  was  much  occu¬ 
pied  0  It  made  no  difference  to  her  when  h© 
teased  her  by  spelling  out  ttc-o-v-e“rl?  and  then 
pronouncing  it  wkiverif  as  she  dido  Neither  did 
it  disturb  her  when  he  laughed  at  her  about 
wliving  on  a  pancake 0  However*  her  idea  of  the 
shape  of  the  earth  did  not  exactly  coincide  with 
that  of  a  pancake*  for  the  earth  to  her  was  not 
only  flat*  but  also  square o  She  proved  it  by 
Scripture  o  The  Bible  speaks  of  the  !,Four  corn¬ 
ers  of  the  earth® u  She  did  as  others  do*  she 
read  the  Scripture  and  accepted  it  for  what  it 
said— to  her0  And  while  we  have  known  our  father 
Ephraim  Bowles*  to  smile  at  remembrace  of  her 
firm  belief  in  this  respect*  he  had  none  the  less 
faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  her  heart*  nor  the  less  affection  for  a  loving 
and  devoted  mother o 

But  she  did  know*  as  all  may  know  of  the  most 
-important  thing  in  life*  that  of  Divine  Grace  as 
manifested  in  the  human  heart*  and  she  endeavored 
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to  live  under  its  benign  influence®  She  made  a 
special  point  of  impressing  upon  her  children  the 
necessity  of  minding  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  they 
never  forgot  her  teaching®  Still,  memory  pictures 
Grandmother  as  she  sat  in  meeting,  with  gray  dress 
white  cap  and  shoulder  kerchief,  and  a  countenance 
serene  and  sweet®  Her  whole  appearance  to  an  ad¬ 
miring  boy  thoroughly  satisfied  his  ideas  of  an¬ 
gelic  purity® 


#  *  #  #  # 

It  was  in  the  last  year  of  Grandfather  George 
Fox  Bowles®  life  that  he  gave  us  the  manuscripts 
to  which  we  have  referred®  Though  the  two  were 
written  the  same  year,  they  treat  of  occurrences 
of  widely  differing  dates®  We  will  quote  from  the 
little  diary  first®  Many  pages  are  gone®  From 
those  that  are  left  we  have  glimpses  of  the  quiet, 
careful,  contented  home  life  of  his  old  age;  a 
life  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  those  about  him, 
to  the  interests  of  his  church  and  of  society  at 
large®  We  read  the  names  of  his  friends  and  re¬ 
latives  with  whom  he  loved  to  mingle®  We  are 
touched  by  the  beautiful  fellowship,  the  lovely 
Christian  communion  between  him  and  such  as  Ben¬ 
jamin  Smith,  Peter  Cook,  Ruth  Newlin  (mother  of 
Abner  Newlin  who  married  Ella  Bowles)  and  others 
whose  influence  for  good  still  lives  on  in  the 
hearts  of  many  whose  privilege  it  was  to  know 
them®  It  is  also  impossible  for  one  a  little  ac¬ 
quainted  with  conditions  then  not  to  see  in  re¬ 
marks  such  as  "He  spoke  to  satisfaction, "  etc®, 
a  concern  akin  to  uneasiness  for  the  welfare  of 
his  ®®beloved  Society1®  ®  But  he  was  spared  seeing 
any  serious  disturbances® 

Why  did  he  call  his  church  a  Society?  The 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  was  so  named  be¬ 
cause  its  founders  believe  that  the  real  church 
of  God  consists  of  true  believers,  or  of  those 
who  love  Him  and  strive  to  know  Him  more  truly 
of  whatever  nation,  kindred,  tongue  or  people, 
or  of  whatever  name,  or  whether  possessing  any® 

So  they  did  not  call  themselves  a  church,  being 
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only  a  part  of  it®  But  the  name  church  is  more 
or  less  applied®  Also  "Ye  are  my  Friends *  if  ye 
do  whatsoever  I  command  you®®*”  So  "Friends" 
meant  Friends  of  Christ®  The  term  "Quaker”  was 
thrust  upon  them  and  accepted  in  a  way*  though 
that  is  not  the  legal  name®  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  idea*  that  is  the  origin® 

From  our  grandfather  George  Fox  Bowles5  plain* 
neatly  written*  old  fashioned  "round  haUd!1  we 
make  the  following  selections:  (Written  near  where 
Stuart*  Iowa  now  stands®) 

H7th  Mo®  (July)  11th*  1874®  I  have  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  been  lame  in  my  feet  so  that  I  have  not 
walked  about  much®  They  have  been  considerably 
swollen  in  the  ankles*  particularly  of  evenings* 
though  some  better  now® 

17th®  A  fine  pleasant  morning®  The  evenings 
and  mornings  for  several  days  have  been  pleasantly 
cool*  and  from  10  till  4  o 5 clock  pretty  hot®  Crops 
are  suffering  from  drought®  Garden  vegetables 
nearly  at  a  stand® 

19th®  Went  to  meeting  at  Summit  Grove  (near 
where  Stuart*  Iowa  now  is)  (his  home  meeting) 
and  home  after  meeting® 

22nd®  Rain  last  night®  Some  harvest  work 
done  here  today®  How  thankful  we  should  be  for 
these  rains  to  save  our  crops  from  perishing® 

8th  Mo®  (August)  6th®  Our  Monthly  Meeting 
was  on  the  first  of  the  month®  It  was  not  quite 
so  large  as  common®  John  F®  Hanson  was  there  from 
Bear  Creek  Mseting  (near  EarXham*  Iowa  in  Dallas 
County)  with  a  Minute  from  his  monthly  meeting® 

He  had  considerable  to  say  in  supplication  and 
ministry*  we  thought  to  good  purpose® 

10th®  Attended  our  Select  Quarterly  Meeting 
(meeting  of  ministers  and  elders)  for  discipline 
on  the  8th*  and  public  meeting  on  First  day  (Sun¬ 
day)*  the  9th®  All  were*  according  to  my  judg¬ 
ment,  pretty  good  meetings®  We  had  the  company 
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of  David  Crispen  from  Spring  Creek  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing  (pear  Oskaloosa*  Mahaska  County*  Iowa)0  He  did 
not  speak  long*  but  we  thought  pretty  sound* 

26th *  Left  home  on  the  20th*  Went  on  train 
to  Dexter  (northwest  of  Earlham)*  From  there  in 
a  wagon  home  with  Feter  Cook*  Stayed  with  him  and 
wife  that  nights  The  next  day  Peter  and  I  visited 
Mica j ah  Weesner  and  wife*  Jamima*  She  had  been 
sick*  but  was  better*  so  that  we  found  her  at  work 
and  pretty  cheerful*  Stayed  the  next  night  at 
William  Smithes* 

The  next  morning  a  part  of  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  our  Quarterly  Meeting  to  visit  meetings* 
neighborhoods  and  families  met  at  Peter  Cookfs  in 
order  to  go  as  far  as  Perry  (north  edge  of  Dallas 
County)  on  North  Coon  River  to  visit  and  hold  meet¬ 
ings  as  way  might  open  for  it*  We  started  the  same 
day  and  at  4  o 8  clock  that  afternoon  had  a  meeting 
in  Perry  in  the  Methodist  Meeting  House*  That 
kind  people  considering  it  the  best  suited  to 
our  purpose*  freely  offered  the  use  of  their 
house  and  laid  aside  their  own  meeting  to  have  been 
held  the  next  day  to  make  way  for  us*  We  had  a 
meeting  at  10  o* clock  and  another  at  7  in  the  even¬ 
ing*  All  the  meetings  seemed  to  give  general  sat¬ 
isfaction*  and  the  people  gave  close  attention* 

We  all  stayed  in  town  that  night  and  after 
having  several  family  sittings*  felt  clear  to 
start  for  home*  On  our  way  we  stopped  at  Samuel 
Lewises  and  took  dinner  with  the  family  and  from 
there  rode  to  Benjamin  Smiths*  He  is  yet  con¬ 
fined  to  his  bed*  though  he  does  not  suffer  much* 
and  he  is  very  patient*  There  were  several  neigh¬ 
bors  there  and  we  gathered  into  the  stillness  and 
had  a  little  time  of  wad  ting  (worship) * 

From  there  I  went  to  Peter  Cook 8 s*  then  at 
night  to  Isaac  Cookfs  and  the  next  morning  to 
Elkanan  Cook?s*  (These  Cook  families  lived  near 
Bear  Creek  Meeting*)  There  I  fell  in  company 
with  Truman  Cooper  and  wife  going  to  Spring  Valley 
and  Summit  Grove  on  a  religious  visit 0  I  rode 
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with  them  to  Bathsheba  (Bowles)  Sanders*  (a  daugh¬ 
ter),  took  dinner  with  them  and  came  home  the 
evening  of  the  25th 0 

On  the  26th  Truman  Cooper  held  a  meeting  by- 
appointment  at  Summit  Grove  at  half  past  3  in  the 
afternoon  and  we  thought  it  was  a  good  meeting® 

27th.  It  rained  some  last  night  and  consid¬ 
erable  this  morning®  Our  meeting  was  small  though 
pretty  solemn  (precious)® 

28  th®  Being  rather  low  in  mind  for  some  days 
past  I  opened  the  Bible  at  the  10th  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews®  Here  the  Apostle  sets 
forth  the  weakness  of  the  legal  sacrifices  and 
the  effect  of  Christ's  offering  himself  a  willing 
sacrifice,  which  was  to  take  away  sin|  that  by 
one  offering  he  hath  perfected  forever  them  that 
are  sanctified®  Then  speaking  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Holy  Spirit),  as  a  witness  to  the  believers, 
and  delineating  the  high  priesthood  of  Christ,  he 
exhorts  us  to  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  full 
assurance  of  faith,  and  to  hold  fast  the  profess¬ 
ion  of  our  faith  without  wavering® 

He  tells  us  in  the  11th  chapter  what  faith 
is,  and  that  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God®  Then  he  shows  the  wonderful  and  wor¬ 
thy  effects  of  it  in  the  lives  and  experience  of 
a  great  number  of  the  ancient  fathers® 

After  reading  these  chapters  and  meditating 
on  their  contents,  I  felt  some  renewing  of  faith 
and  hope,  with  strong  desires  for  further  reduc¬ 
tion  of  self  and  a  more  perfect  resignation  to 
the  Divine  Will® 

31st®  A  pleasant  fall-like  day® 

9th  Month  1st  (September)®  Went  to  Bathsheba 
Sanders®,  next  morning  to  Alfred's  (Bowles)  (a 
son),  the  next  day  to  Margaret's  (a  cousin),  then 
back  to  Bathsheba *s  and  home  in  the  evening®  Some 
rain  that  night.  Next  day  went  to  meeting  which 
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was  our  Preparative  and  rather  small*  Thomas  Haw¬ 
kins  made  some  close  remarks* 

5th*  A  request  came  to  our  Monthly  Meeting 
from  Friends  near  Atlantic*  Iowa  to  have  a  Pre¬ 
parative  Meeting  established  among  them.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  men  and  women  Friends  was  appointed  to 
visit  them0  I  went  home  with  John  Pearson  and 
wife  that  evening  and  back  next  morning  to  meet¬ 
ing*  Eliza  Kenworthy  spoke  in  the  ministry  both 
days* 

17th*  Two  light  frosts  lately.  This  has  been 
a  very  pleasant  autumnal  day*  I  attended  our  meet¬ 
ing  which  was  small*  It  has  been  small  for  weeks* 
and  I  might  say  for  months.  I  want  to  have  charity 
and  look  on  the  misses  of  others  with  Christian 
forbearance*  but  when  there  is  a  remissness  in 
attending  our  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  Divine 
worship,  there  must  be  something  amiss  somewhere* 
especially  when  it  is  a  time  of  general  health* 

18th*  Our  midweek  meeting  today  was  small 
though  solemn*  Ity  thought  not  so  rambling  as  at 
some  other  times. 

19th*  Vent  with  Bathsheba  and  Penninah 
(daughters)  to  Spring  Valley*  We  were  a  part  of 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  Monthly  Meeting  to 
visit  some  Friends  upon  their  request  to  be  re¬ 
leased  from  membership  in  our  Society*  The  com¬ 
mittee  met  thaii  evening  and  had  an  opportunity 
with  them*  My  daughters  and  I  stayed  at  John 
Griffiths  and  iCalvin  Russell's  that  night,  and 
then  went  to  meeting*  After  meeting  visited 
Joseph  and  Eliza  Betts.  We  visited  Henry  Clayfs 
on  our  way  home*  (It  is  natural  to  suppose  the 
committee's  work  was  effectual*  for  these  people, 
we  know*  were  interested  and  active  memberi  after¬ 
ward*) 

20th.  Went  to  Atlantic  according  to  appoint¬ 
ment  in  company  with  others.  Visited  Friends  near 
there  in  a  meeting  capacity  to  pretty  good  satis¬ 
faction*  Had  good  weather  all  the  time  we  were 
gone* 
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29th o  At  home  and  in  middling  good  health© 
Tolerably  calm  and  staid  in  mind*  with  desires  for 
an  increase  of  watchfullness  over  my  conduct  and 
conversation* 


10th  Month  1st  (October)*  Had  the  company  of 
Daniel  and  Mary  Peckham  from  New  York  State  (< 
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today*  at  our  Preparative  Meeting©  They  had  a 
favored  time  in  the  ministry  to  the  satisfaction 
of  many* 


3rd*  At  Monthly  Meeting  Mary  Peckham  had  a 
very  feeling  and  weighty  testimony  to  the  Truth* 
to  our  edification  and  comfort*  Also  some  others 
from  a  distance*  whose  services  were  not  to  as  full 
satisfaction* 


15th*  Came  on  the  train  to  Earlham*  I  went 
to  North  Branch  Select  Preparative  in  company  with 
Ruth  Newlin  (of  neat’  Earlham)  and  Priscilla  Rogers 
the  latter  from  Ohio*  After  meeting  we  went  to 
Joseph  Beesly3s* 


17th*  In  the  morning  the  women  Friends  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  visit  David  Mills3  invalid  wife* 
and  I  went  with  them  as  hack  driver*  We  had  a 
sitting  with  the  family*  apparently  to  good  sat¬ 
isfaction*  Then  to  the  Monthly  Meeting*  which 
was  small*  After  meeting  to  Eliza  Griffin® s  to 
dinner*  To  Curtis  Barnett °s  that  night* 

18th*  First  Day*  Ruth  Newlin  had  a  close 
and  searching  testimony*  principally  on  fault¬ 
finding  and  watching  over  others* 

I  went  to  Charles  Thomas®  and  stayed  there 
overnight*  Walked  around  some  with  Charles  and 
Isabelle*  much  to  my  satisfaction*  then  went  to 
William  Cook®s  at  Bear  Creek* 

21st*  Attended  their  Fourth  Day  (Wednes¬ 
day)  Meeting*  and  to  Peter  Cook®s*  He  had  been 
quite  sick*  I  found  him  mending  and  glad  to  see 
me* 


23rd*  Went  with  Ashley  Craven  to  Dexter 
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and  in  the  morning  he  took  me  to  Benjamin  Smith 9 s, 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  two  months©  He  had  been 
so  that  he  walked  around  his  yard  a  little,  but 
has  now  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  two  weeks© 

He  appears  very  much  resigned  and  quite  cheerful, 
a  pattern  of  great  Christian  patience  in  afflic¬ 
tion© 


24th©  Came  to  David  Bailey’s  (  nephew-in-law), 
who  appeared  glad  to  see  me© 

25th ©  David  took  me  in  his  buggy  to  a  meeting 
appointed  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting’s  committee  to 
be  held  in  the  new  Methodist  meeting  house  on 
Mosquito  Creek© 

The  meeting  was  well  attended©  The  audience 
gave  good  attention©  John  F©  Hanson  spoke  of  the 
need  of  vital  and  practical  Christianity  among 
professed  Christians©  I  went  home  with  Ellis  and 
Millicent  Pickering  (cousins)© 

29th©  High  wind  from  northwest  and  weather 
quite  cool©  I  am  at  David’s  (Bailey)  in  pretty 
good  health  and  am  enjoying  the  visit  well,  and 
they  seem  pleased  to  have  their  only  uncle  with 
them© 

31st©  Attended  Bear  Creek  Monthly  Meeting© 

After  the  business  was  through  there  was  a  liberal 
subscription  made  fo ft  the  Kansas  sufferers©  (Grass¬ 
hopper  year  1874*) 

11th  Month  2nd  (November) ©  I  went  with  Peter 
Cook  and  wife  to  visit  Benjamin  Smith,  very  much 
to  my  satisfaction©  He  said  to  me  at  parting, 

MI  have  often  thought  on  Paul’s  words  to  Timothy© w 
Then  with  much  weight  and  solemnity  attending  his 
words,  together  with  a  solemn  yet  pleasant  coun¬ 
tenance,  he  repeated,  WI  am  ready  to  be  offered 
and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  come©  I  have 
fought  the  good  fight©  I  have  finished  my  course© 

I  have  kept  the  faith©  Henceforth  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  the  crown  of  righteousness  which  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that 
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day |  and  not  to  me  only  but  to  all  that  have 
loved  his  appearing ®w  I  have  no  doubt  of  his 
being  prepared  for  his  final  change  <> 

We  went  home  with  Peter  and  Keziah  Cook®  Game 
by  wagon  to  Dexter  next  day*  and  took  the  train  for 
Stuart o  Got  home  to  dinner  and  found  all  well0 

8th®  I  went  in  company  with  several  others  to 
an  appointed  meeting  on  Middle  Coon  River  *  The 
house  was  crowded®  The  people  were  quiet  and  atten¬ 
tive  <,  to  whom  the  gospel  was  preached  by  several 
instruments®  Stayed  that  night  at  John  Pearson^® 

9th®  Game  home*  went  to  Stuart  and  got  a  reg¬ 
istered  letter  sent  me  by  my  grandchildren*  Isaac 
and  Naomi  Furnas  of  Indiana*  wherein  is  an  account 
of  their  welfare  and  $15® 00  in  money®  The  letter 
I  was  very  glad  to  get*  for  they  have  quite  a 
place  in  my  affections*  she  being  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  child  of  my  daughter  Edith*  who  was  our  oldest* 
much  beloved*  and  very  affectionate  to  the  whole 
family®  But  she  was  taken  from  us  in  the  flower 
of  her  age*  being  twenty-five  years  and  three  months 
old®  Lucinda  (Naomi 5  s  sister)  died  in  early  woman¬ 
hood  and  Naomi  is  left®  She  is  affectionately  kind 
to  me  and  thoughtful,,  of  my  necessities*  as  this 
$15®00  and  many  presents  heretofore*  bear  evidence® 

13th®  My  health  being  as  good  as  common*  I 
have  spent  some  days  visiting  among  my  relations 
and  neighbors® 

18th®  Perry  T®  Macy  and  Rebecca  (Bowles)  (a 
daughter)  and  two  of  their  children  arrived  from 
Indiana  whom  we  were  glad  to  see®  (Note)  Errata* 
Perry  and  Rebecca  with  me® 

20th  &  21st o  At  home® 

22nd®  First  day  I  went  to  meeting® 

23rd ®  At  home  by  the  stove  and*  let  me  say 
with  thankfulness*  in  middling  good  health® 
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25th©  Perry5 s  were  here  and  added  to  our  com¬ 
pany  were  Bathsheba  and  Arthur  Sanders,  and  I 
think  we  all  enjoyed  our  visit * 

I  have  at  this  date,  11th  month  25th,  1874 9 
living  for  aught  I  know,  8  children,  35  grandchil¬ 
dren,  and  6  great-grandchildren©  I  have  lost  by 
death  my  wife,  my  oldest  daughter,  12  grandchil¬ 
dren,  and  one  great-grandchild ,  3  sons-in-law  and 
one  daughter-in-law© 

There  were  at  one  time  among  my  children  three 
widows  and  one  widower©  There  are  at  this  time 
two  widows©  (He  refers  to  Penninah  Kivett  and 
Bathsheba  Sanders,  who  with  their  families  lived 
respectively  one  half  mile,  and  one  and  one  half 
miles  west  of  the  meeting  house,  near  Stuart,  for 
many  years©) 

12th  Month,  11th©  I  have,  for  nearly  two 
weeks  past,  been  quite  poorly  with  a  cold  and 
pains  in  hips  and  back,  but  I  am  now  a  good  deal 
restored©  I  attended  our  meeting  yesterday©  Our 
cousin  Joseph  Jessup  and  son  Elias  were  there© 
Elias  is  a  minister,  but  had  no  ttminute”  being 
passing  through  our  country  lecturing  on  Temper¬ 
ance© 


He  spoke  some  in  our  meeting,  both  in  suppli¬ 
cation  and  ministry,  I  think  to  our  satisfaction© 

Joseph  came  home  with  us  and  stayed  ®til  even¬ 
ing,  then  we  all  went  to  town  to  attend  the  lec¬ 
ture,  and  I  thought  Elias  handled  the  subject  well 
though  I  am  not  much  in  favor  of  our  ministers 
traveling  around  as  professional  lecturers,  for  I 
believe  there  is  a  danger  of  our  being  drawn  away 
from  the  solemn  influence  of  the  gospel,  our  minds 
being  so  constituted  that  we  cannot  attend  effec¬ 
tively  to  many  things  at  the  same  time©  (Notes 
He  does  not  condemn  lecturers,  but  only  comments 
on  the  personal  business  of  ministers  and  lec¬ 
turers©) 

1st  Month,  1st,  1875,  or  New  Iear?s  Day©  A 
cold  and  cloudy  day,  and  my  health  middling  good© 
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Some  of  my  thoughts  today  have  been  solemn  eon**- 
templations  on  the  date  of  the  year  and  how  many 
New  Year 9 s  days  I  have  seen*  for  if  I  live  ?  til 
the  first  day  of  next  Fourth  month*  I  shall  be 
seventy-nine  years  oldo 

1st  Month*  8th o  Since  last  date  the  weather 
has  been  quite  coldo  The  5th  the  degree  was  20 
below  * 

14th 0  Nearly  clear*  22  below  zero* 

16th*  How  agreeable  after  a  spell  of  cold 
weather  when  it  moderates  a  little * 

28th*  Fifth  day0  Went  to  meeting*  Thomas 
Pickett  had  some  service  in  the  ministry*  A  tol¬ 
erably  pleasant  day*  sun  shining* 

2nd  Month*  2nd*  Cloudy  and  windy  from  north 
with  a  little  snow*  As  the  day  advanced  the 
snow  increased  and  now  in  the  evening  we  have  a 
moderate  snow  storm*  (He  lived  but  a  few  days 
after  this  da£c) 


SLAVERY  IN  1800 

Only  a  few  months  before  this  last  entry* 
which  may  have  been  his  last  written  words* 

George  Fox  Bowles  had  begun  the  story  of  the 
Bowles  ancestry*  We  imagine  him  writing  slowly 
and  a  little  at  a  time  and  laying  all  by  together* 
for  he  evidently  intended  to  add  more* 

It  has  been  saicU.  MWe  are  boats  in  which  our 
ancestors  ride* 19  Whatever  may  be  said  for  or 
against  placing  dependence  upon  family  history* 
let  us  take  this  flight—those  of  our  clan  who 
will— with  this  grandfather  into  the  long  ago* 
First*  a  glance  at  common  history  seems  fitting 
here* 

(These  facts  have  been  gleaned  from  various 
sources  among  which  are  Levi  Coffin® s  Reminis¬ 
cences  and  J*  G*  Whittier8 s  Introduction  to  John 
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Woolman's  Journal *) 

As  early  as  thirty  and  forty  years  after  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock*  emigration  was 
being  made  from  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  into 
North  Carolina*  We  may  well  believe  it  was  easier 
to  settle  along  the  Atlantic  coast  plain  than  to 
go  "out  west"  across  mountains  and  among  Indians* 
So*  for  a  time*  the  tide  flowed  southward  where 
homes  and  opportunity  were  sought© 

Soon  after  this,  in  1672,  William  Edmonson,  a 
Quaker  preacher  from  Ireland,  came  among  the  sett¬ 
lers  in  the  woods  near  the  Perquimans  River  (in 
Perquimans  County),  stayed  three  days  and  preached 
two  sermons,  and  "here  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  North  Carolina*"  There 
was  also  considerable  immigration  from  Pennfs 
colony*  To  a  place  a  little  north  of  this  near 
the  Pasquotank  River  (in  Pasquotank  County)  came 
also  David  Bowles  of  whom  George  Fox  Bowles  here 
speaks,  it  seems  for  the  same  purpose  as  did  many 
others,  seeking  opportunity*  We  note  that  he  was 
born  in  Maryland  in  1701  and  came  here  when  a 
young  man  and  settled  in  a  Friends8  neighborhood* 

Along  these  years,  slavery,  that  evil  system 
of  great  antiquity  and  wide  prevalence  in  the 
world,  and  of  various  forms  and  degrees,  was  be¬ 
coming  almost  extinct  in  Europe*  But  it  was 
given  a  new  birth  in  the  American  colonies  of 
European  origin*  The  English,  in  course  of  time, 
outdid  all  other  nations  in  the  extent  to  which 
they  carried  the  traffic*  About  1770  nearly  200 
English  vessels  were  engaged  in  the  slave  trade * 

Many  of  the  Friends,  in  imitation  of  the  other 
colonists,  owned  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  and  on 
the  Continent.  Unhappily  Friends,  as  well  as 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists,  quoted 
the  same  Scripture  in  support  of  the  system  of 
slavery*  The  gold  of  original  Quakerism  be¬ 
came  dim*  George  Fox  of  England  and  William  Ed=* 
mondson  had  advised  American  Friends  against 
slavery,  but  it  was  long  before  it  was  uprooted* 
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There  came  to  be  among  them*  in  some  localities * 
a  "spirit  of  fierceness  and  love  of  dominion*" 

There  were  slaves  in  every  Yearly  Meeting*  but  the 
System  in  a  way  had  its  strongest  hold  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina » 

As  early  as  1688  Germantown  Friends  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  had  condemned  slavery*  but  Philadelphia  Year¬ 
ly  Meeting  was  slow  to  act*  By  1742  that  tender- 
hearted*  pure  minded*  humble*  yet  strong*  John 
Woolman  was  championing  the  cause  of  the  poor  down¬ 
trodden  slave*  The  appalling  magnitude  of  the  evil 
was  manifest*  It  had  its  roots  in  every  department 
of  life  and  human  activity*  yet  he  never  doubted 
the  power  of  simple  truth  to  eradicate  it*  His 
faith  was  strong  and  his  labors  unabating *  By  1784 
every  Yearly  Meeting  in  America  had  made  slave 
keeping*  or  buying*  a  disownable  offence* 

Not  contented  with  clearing  their  own  skirts* 
Friends  now  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation 
of  Manumission  Societies  in  different  states*  and 
man^  became  unflinching  champions  of  freedom* 
Woolman^  influence*  J*  G*  Whittier  says*  is  dir¬ 
ectly  traceable  wherever  a  step  has  been  taken* 
in  emancipation  in  this  country  or  Europe*  even 
of  Russian  serfs* 

So*  before  George  Fox  Bowles®  time*  Friends: 
were  expected  not  to  own  slaves  any  more*  though 
slavery  was  rife  in  this  country  and  distressing 
to  them©  There  came  to  be  many  Friends  in  North 
Carolina  in  different  parts  of  the  state* 

In  the  course  of  time  many  of  these  became 
dissatisfied  with  living  in  a  slave  state*  It  was 
hard  to  have  to  hear*  evenings  and  mornings*  the 
screams  and  cries  of  the  slaves  who  were  being 
whipped  for  failure  to  pick  a  required  amount  of 
cotton*  or  for  any  reason  or  unreason*  However 
kind  masters  might  be*  as  of  course  some  were* 
and  Friends  had  mostly  been  kind*  the  system  was 
there*  At  any  time*  and  especially  in  case  of 
debt*  or  the  adjustment  of  an  estate*  families  were 
liable  to  be  torn  asunder*  sold*  whipped  and  worked 
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like  animals ,  women  subjected  to  abuse  by  the 
lust  of  their  masters,  and  hunted  by  dogs  if  they 
undertook  to  run  away.  Friends  began  to  move  from 
North  Carolina,  a  slave  state,  into  Ohio,  and  lat¬ 
er,  to  Indiana  where  keeping  of  slaves  was  unlaw¬ 
ful*  "Here  they  could  see  less  of  the  evil. 

This,  of  course,  left  more  of  burden  on  those 
Friends  who  were  left  behind,  in  the  way  of  caring 
for  Negroes  who  had,  one  way  and  another,  obtained 
their  personal  freedon,  and  who  were  liable  to  be 
captured,  and  sold  again  into  slavery* 

There  were  many  ways  to  befriend  colored  peo¬ 
ple,  such  as  hiding  them  from  pursuers,  helping 
them  toward  free  states,  caring  for  them  when 
sick  and  feeding  them  when  hungry.  Ephraim  Bowles 
has  told  us  of  one  of  his  ancestors,  memory  says 
it  was  his  grandmother,  Keziah  Overman  Bowles, 
who  secretly  fed  for  a  long  time  some  slaves  on 
a  nearby  plantation  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  starv¬ 
ing  condition.  Every  day  she  put  bread  and  meat 
broth  where  they  could  get  it*  She  had  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  seeing  them  in  better  flesh  and  hear¬ 
ing  them  gaily  sing. 

It  is  well-known  that  slavery  trouble  was  a 
great  reason  for  many  Friends  moving  to  the  West, 
and  in  keeping  with  the  times,  it  no  doubt  had 
its  bearing  on  David  Bowles8  move,  though  George 
Fox  Bowles  does  not  mention  that  as  a  reason. 
Thomas  Bales,  a  great  uncle  of  Levi  Coffin,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  white  immigrant  to 
settle  in  Ohio.  Most  of  the  Friends  in  the 
middle  and  far  western  states  are  descendants 
of  those  from  North  Carolina.  They  came  "first 
as  a  trickling  stream,  and  later  as  a  fllood  tide 
that  swept  whole  communities  of  Quakers  to  the 
West*"  David  Bowles  was  certainly  one  near  the 
first  in  this  trickling  stream  that  came  to 
Indiana. 
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Now  to  the  Storys  (quoted  from  George  Fox 
Bowles®  writings,,) 

?8The  12th  day  of  the  12th  months  1874*  I  have 
at  different  times  for  years  felt  inclined  to  leave 
in  writing.,  as  correctly  as  my  memory  may  serve  me$ 
some  account  of  my  parentage  and  family ^  and  also 
of  my  wife® s  ancestry  as  far  as  I  know®  I  write 
these  sketches  that  my  descendants  may  know  from 
whence  they  sprang^  if  they  have  a  mind  to  peruse 
them® 

WI  have  heard  Father  say  that  there  were  three 
brothers  that  came  from  Scotland  to  America  named 
James 9  John  and  David®  Whether  at  that  time  they 
had  wivesp  I  cannot  tell^  but  I  suppose  not®  The 
next  account  I  have  of  them^  they  separated  from 
each  other®  James  I  think  settled  in  Virginia ,  and 
John ^  either  in  Georgia  or  South  Carolina,,  but  David 
settled  in  Maryland 9  and  he  was  my  great-grandfather® 

nI  never  heard  anything  concerning  his  family 
except  that  his  wife  was  an  Irish  woman |  and  that 
his  son  David,,  my  grandfather^  was  born  in  1701 
and  came  from  the  eastern  shores  of  Maryland  to 
North  Carolina ^  an  unmarried  man9  purchased  for  him¬ 
self  a  tract  of  land  lying  on  Pasquotank  River  in 
Pasquotank  County^  and  married  a  woman  by  the  name 
of  Elizabeth  Rhodes^  daughter  of  Daniel  Rhodes® 

MMy  father  was  the  only  male  issue  by  that  mar¬ 
riage  ,  but  I  think  Father  had  save#  sisters  j,  Martha 
married  a  Murphy $  after  his  deaths  a  Griffin®  Jane 
married  a  Sawyer $  Keziah  a  Newby  and  one  married  a 
Waldon®  Her  name  I  do  not  remember ^  neither  the 
names  of  the  other  three 9  they  having  either  died 

or  left  the  country  before  my  remembrance® 

/ 

M According  to  Father  ®s  account 5  if  my  memory 
serves  me  right,,  he  was  born  Fourth  Month  30th , 

1754o  Grandfather  died  in  1777^  so  that  he  was  in 
his  77th  year  when  he  died®  (Born  1701) *  He  was 
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afflicted  in  the  latter  part  of  his  timef  was  con¬ 
fined  at  home  for  several  years  and  had  to  be  waited 
on  a  good  deal*  and  Father  was  his  principal  nurse * 
So  much  so  that  he  stayed  from  home  only  two  or 
three  nights  in  seven  years * 

“Grandfather  had  a  second  wife  whom  I  suppose 
he  married  in  his  old  age*  for  I  have  heaxd  Father 
say  she  was  very  much  from  home  during  Grandfather's 
confinement.  After  his  death*  Father  bought  the 
widow's  claim  in  the  farm*  and  by  that  means  held 

it  alio  *  ~  - 

“Father  married  a  widow*  Keziah  Nichols o  Her 
maiden  name  was  Overman*  and  her  father's  name  was 
Ephraim.  He  was  a  minister  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  a  He  had  several  children*  viz|  Martha* 
Tamar*  Abilgail*  Ephraim*  Jacob*  Isaac*  and  Keziah* 
who  was  my  mother. 

"Her  first  marriage  was  accomplished  out  of  the 
Society  of  Friends*  her  first  husband*  Jeremiah 
Nichols*  not  being  a  member.  She  remained  out  of 
the  Society  until  near  the  time  of  her  marriage  with 
my  father.  He  having  no  “right”  (membership  in 
Friends)  they  both  came  in  by  request*  previous  to 
their  marriage.  Father  was  the  first  Friend  that 
I  have  any  knowledge  of  in  my  Bowles  ancestry. 

“I  cannot  trace  to  a  certainty  my  mother's 
family  any  farther  back  than  my  grandfather*  only 
they  were  said  to  be  of  English  descent*  moth¬ 
er  had  one  child  by  her  first  husband*  a  boy  named 
Abner  Nichols.  Father  and  Mother  raised  him  to 
manhood.  He  married  a  Margaret  Davis*  had  two 
sons  named  Malachi  and  Josiah*  then  died  leaving 
his  young  family. 

“Father  and  Mother  had  eight  children.  Their 
names  were  David*  Bathsheba*  Ephraim*  Miles*  Josiah* 
Martha,  Isaac  and  George  Fox.  She  gave  me  the  full 
name  commemorative  of  the  man  and  his  entire  devot— 
ednesa  to  the  cause  and  calling  of  Christ.  Ity  bro¬ 
thers  and  sisters*  Bathsheba,  Martha*  Miles*  Josiah* 
and  Isaac*  died  in  infancy  and  childhood.  Miles 

was  of  considerable  size  at  his  death.  I  being 
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the  youngest  suppose  1  never  saw  any  of  them*  At 
leastp  I  have  no  remembrance  of  them*  When  I  can 
first  remember  anything  of  the  kindp  there  was  a 
family  buying  ground  on  Father 5 s  farm  on  Pasquotank 
River p  and  I  have  good  reason  for  believing  there 
is  where  they  were  buried*  There  is  where  my  mo¬ 
ther  was  laid  whose  death  took  place  in  the  autumn 
of  1806 9  and  I  think  I  have  heard  Father  say  his 
parents  and  his  mother cs  parents  were  laid  there* 

wIn  the  Fourth  Month  of  1807p  Father ,  with 
the  remnant  of  his  Family 9  David 9  Ephraim 9  and 
George  Foxp  left  the  place  of  his  and  our  nativity  5 
the  old  farm  on  Pasquotank  River p  and  we  set  Our 
faces  toward  the  West  in  company  with  my  uncles , 
Josiah  Trublood  and  Benjamin  Sprottp  and  their 
famileSo  Their  wives  were  my  mothers  half  sis- 
tersp  Josiahcs  wife°s  name  was  Tamar  and  Benjamin”  s 
Abiigail#0  In  our  company  was  also  a  young  man 
named  John  Trueblood* 

^Father  had  had  a  notion  for  considerable  time 
of  moving  to  some  new  country  in  the  West*  And 
newsp  by  some  means d  reached  us  of  a  rich  new 
country  on  the  White  Water  River  in  Indiana  Terri¬ 
tory  west  of  the  new  state  of  Ohio*  1  remember  to 
have  seen  Father  when  talking  on  the  subject^  draw 
a  map  of  the  stream  on  the  floor  to  showp  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  information^  his  knowledge  of  the  ©ou&- 
tryp  and  the  intended  destination  was  the  afore¬ 
said  territory  and  stream* 

uncle  Josiah  had  a  two-horse  wagon  to  move 
in*  Father p  Uncle  Benjamin  and  John  Trublood  all 
had  one-horse  carts  for  their  conveyance*  We  were 
the  first  emigrants  that  left  that  country  on  so 
long  a  journey o  (Others^  already  therep  had  come 
part  way  at  a  timsp  it  would  seem^  first  to  Ohio*) 

®*0ur  little  company  all  started  together  and 
all  moved  on  together  with  very  little  exception 
until  we  reached  the  Grab  Or  chard p  Lincoln  County 
in  Kentucky*  (Grab  Orchard  is  $bme  130  mileSp 

*The  wives  names  were  transposed  h@r@p  according 
to  the  Hinshaw  Enclyclopedia* 
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as  the  crow  flies*  south  of  Cincinnati *)  There 
my  uncles  and  John  T ruble od  parted  from  and 
turned  to  the  left  hand  for  the  falls  of  Ohio*  but 
we  traveled  on  as  we  intended  for  the  new  country 
of  Indiana e 

"We  pretty  soon  overtook  other  company  and 
traveled  with  them  Hil  we  crossed  the  Ohio  River 
at  Cincinnati ©  At  Hamilton  (Butler  County *  Ohio) 
we  crossed  the  big  Miami*  They  went  on  for  Waynes- 
ville,  and  we  came  to  White  Water*  There  we  found 
my  mother i  s  cousin*  Ephraim  Overman*  with  his 
large  family  in  a  camp  for  their  habitation  in  the 
wild  woods  southeast  of  where  Richmond  now  is* 
about  one  mile  distant 0  This  was  in  the  Seventh 
Month*  1807*  We  were  about  three  months  on  the 
journey*  The  roads  in  many  parts  through  which 
we  traveled  were  crooked  and  difficult*  and  the 
distance  by  computation  was  931  miles*  (1953 
road  map  shows  the  distance  to  be  about  675  miles* 
Average  daily  travel  was  8  miles*) 

"The  two  old  men  not  having  seen  each  other 
for  many  years  were  much  rejoiced  at  meeting* 
Father  concluded  to  take  up  his  abode  with  them 
in  camp  for  the  present*  Consequently*  we  were 
a  pretty  large  family*  There  were  ten  of  them 
and  four  of  us*  making  fourteen  altogether,  with 
but  little  to  look  to  for  support*  Yet  we  were 
all*  as  I  remember*  blessed  with  good  health* 

"As  for  bread*  we  were  sometimes  pretty 
hard  pinched*  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
grain  to  sell  in  that  country  that  summer*  And 
if  there  had  been*  there  was  no  mill  to  grind  it 
except  a  steel  mill  in  the  form  (after  the  model) 
of  a  pepper  mill  brought  from  North  Carolina  by 
Jeremiah  Cox*  I  think  there  were  two  trips  made 
that  summer  from  our  camp  on  horseback  about 
forty  miles*  mostly  along  a  path  through  the 
woods  to  the  west  branch  of  the  Great  Miami*  for 
breadstuff*  I  went  one  trip  in  company  with  my 
brother,  Ephraim,  and  ^cousin  Ephraim  Overman* 
fWe  think  this  was  his  "crony"  and  must  have  been 
a  second  cousin*  to  whom  he  often  referred  through 
life  as  Young  Ephraim  Overman*)  We  got  to  the 
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settlement  the  first  da y©  The  next  day  got  our 
corn  to  mill*  I  think  we  stayed  there  one  day 
and  started  home  the  next*  each  of  us  with  two 
bushels  of  meal*  but  we  did  not  get  quite  through 
that  day© 

MThat  fall*  I  think  it  was*  Father  bought  a 
piece  of  land  of  John  Smith  on  a  bluff  of  White 
Water,,  I  suppose  the  town  of  Richmond  now 
occupies  a  part  of  the  tract 0  The  boys  built  a 
cabin  there  that  fall*  though  so  late  we  did  not 
finish  it  before  winter,,  We  had  made  a  piece 
of  a  chimney  and  a  piece  of  a  floor *  Father  and 
his  three  sons  moved  in  and  began  housekeeping 
without  any  woman*  or  keeping  l§BachelorBs  Hall**, 
as  it  was  commonly  called  0 

wThe  country  filled  very  fast  with  people 
from  different  state So  A  part  of  the  family  of 
David  Bailey  came  from  Ohio  in  the  year  1808  or 
1809* i and  built  a  cabin  on  the  same  quarter  sec¬ 
tion  of  land  as  ours*  he  having  bought  a  part  of 
the  same©  Consequently*  they  were  our  near 
neighbors e  Then  commenced  our  acquaintance  with 
the  Bailey  family©  That  fall*  or  the  next*  the 
balance  of  the  family  came©  On  their  way  to  the 
cabin  they  passed  ours  and  made  a  halt©  That 
was  the  first  time  I  saw  the  girl  who  afterward 
became  my  wife©  She  was  at  that  time  a  few 
months  short  of  ten  years  old©  She  was  the 
daughter  of  David  and  Ruth  Dailey© fl 

Here  the  narrative  takes  the  form  of  a  reci¬ 
tal  of  the  names  of  his  wife?s  people©  It  was 
left  unfinished,  and  Ephraim  Bowles  added  what 
he  knew*  and  also  the  names  of  his  own  wife 11  s 
people© 

This  David  Bowles  and  three  sons  were  char¬ 
ter  members  of  White  Water  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends©  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  was  set  up  in 
1821© 


Thus  our  grandfather  has  carried  us  far  back 
by  his  own  words*  and  brought  us  again  near  to 
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the  time  of  his  marriage  *  Mention  will  be  made 


of  him,  at  times,  in  connection  with  our  father, 
Ephraim  Bowles* 
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CHAPTER  II 


EPHRAIM  BOWLES*  CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH 


We  have  seen  David  Bowles  and  his  three  sons* 
David*  Ephraim  and  George  Fox  on  their  long*  ted¬ 
ious  trip  from  North  Carolina  to  Indiana®  We  have 
been  with  them  in  camp  in  the  wild  woods*  and  in 
the  building  of  the  new  home— "Bachelor * s  Hall*® 
on  the  bluff  where  a  part  of  the  city  of  Richmond* 
Indiana  now  stands®  The  Bailey  family  £rom  Ohio 
have  passed  that  cabin  on  the  way  to  their  own  on 
the  same  quarter  section  df  land*  and  the  children 
have  met  who  afterward  became  life  companions® 

There  were  two  marriages  between  these  families® 
George  and  "Lizzie”  were  the  younger  couple  by  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  naturally  appealed  to  David  and 
"Bashie"  for  advice  on  various  occasions®  These 
two  doubly  related  families  were  always  intimate® 

We  do  not  know  much  of  the  brother  Ephraim®  We 
have  noticed  that  his  wife*  Ruth  Hockett*  was  a 
cousin  of  these  Bailey  sisters*  and  that  they  had 
four  children®  One*  George  Fox*  as  we  would  sup¬ 
pose  was  named  for  his  uncle*  our  grandfather® 

Josiah  had  one  son  George®  William  lived  to  mid¬ 
dle  age®  George  died  at  26  and  Miles  at  12  years 
of  age® 

George  Fox  and  Elizabeth  Bowles  may  have  lived 
in  more  than  one  home  in  the  vicinity  just  north 
of  Richmond®  "The  Round  Hill  Place"  (thought  to 
have  been  near  Newport*  now  Fountain  City)  and 
"Berry  Grove  Meeting"  are  family  terms® 

It  was  after  three  girls  had  cpme  to  them 
that  George  Fox  Bowles  wrote  to  his  dearly  loved 
cousin*  "Young  Ephraim  Overman"*  this  message— 

"I  have  a  boy  and  have  named  him  Ephraim"— upon 
receipt  of  which  "Young  Ephraim"  answered*  "I 
have  a  boy  and  have  named  him  Oeorge®"  The  lat¬ 
ter*  however,  was  somewhat  older*  but  no  doubt 
this  was  news  for  letters  were  infrequent  then® 


This  Ephraim  was  my  (Joanna  Bowies  Mott)  father, 
the  subject  of  the  following  pages *  He  was  born 
in  Randolph  County,  Indiana,  2nd  Month  9th,  1829 • 
How  far  over  the  line  into  that  county  the  family 
lived  at  that  time  we  do  not  know*  It  may  have 
been  practically  in  the  Newport  neighborhood* 
Ephraim  had  a  brother  and  seven  sisters,  as  our 
chart  shows*  Newport  was  then  the  home  of  that 
remarkable  man  Levi  Coffin,  who  was  given  the  title 
of  President  of  the  "Underground  Railroad"  and 
whose  home  was  a  "Union  Station"  for  many  years* 
^Underground  Railroad  refers  to  the  movement  of 
negroes  toward  the  north.) 

Once  Ephraim1 s  parents  sold  a  home  and  took, 
as  pay,  money  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  sale 
of  some  slaves*  They,  afterward,  believed  they 
did  wrong  in  receiving  the  money*  Whatever  we 
individually  may  say,  as  to  participation  in  exist¬ 
ing  systems,  they  believed  slavery  was  a  mon&trous 
sin,  and  they  accepted  as  a  retribution  for  their 
mistake,  the  fact  that  they  never  prospered  as 
well,  financially,  afterward*  This  was  probably 
a  little  early  in  the  days  of  "Free  Labor"  dis¬ 
cussion  when  many  people  refused  to  use  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  slave  labor* 

The  name  of  Spiceland,  Henry  County,  Indiana, 
we  think  belongs  with  the  family  history  about 
this  time*  We  have  more  definite  pictures  after 
they  moved  to  the  Valley  Mills  neighborhood,  ten 
miles  southwest  of  Indianapolis*  Ephraim  was 
old  enough  at  that  time  to  spell  out  the  name, 
and  he  pronounced  it  Indana-polis* 

Evidently  the  family  owned  a  home  here* 

There  must  have  been  a  little  farm  land  connected 
with  it,  and  here  they  lived  for  several  happy 
years*  Aunt  Anna  saysv  "I  love  to  think  of  our 
childhood  home*  We  never  had  an  elegant  home, 
but  we  had  what  does  not  always  come  with  ele¬ 
gance,  a  Christian  and  an  industrious  one*  The 
house  stood  on  quite  an  elevated  place*  It  was 
made  of  hewed  logs,  with  one  large  room  down¬ 
stairs  and  one  upstairs*  There  was  a  porch  on 
the  west,  a  log  kitchen  joined  up  to  this,  making 
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an  L-shaped  house©  Both  rooms  had  large  fire¬ 
places  *  and  gray  ash  floors  that  were  very  white 
when  scrubbed,,  The  vegetable  garden  was  laid 
out  foursquare  with  walks  through  and  through© 

We  children  were  allowed  to  plant  and  cultivate 
flowers  along  these  walks©  We  had  cows*  and  al¬ 
ways  kept  a  flock  of  sheep©  It  was  a  very  com- 
fortable  home©**  Now  if  we  add  four-poster  beds* 
with  beautiful *  home-made  counterpanes  and  curtains * 
white  wood  splint-bottomed  chairs*  (chair  bottoms 
were  woven  from  hickory  bark  about  3/4n  wide  or 
from  similar  shaped  strips  from  the  sap-wood  from 
young  hickory  trees *}  blue  flowered  china*  some 
pewter  plates  and  spoons *  the  picture  would  be 

more  nearly  complete  •  I  1718409 

It  was  here  that  Ephraim  spent  most  of  his 
boyhood  days*  played  his  pranks  and  went  to 
school©  We  may  think  of  him  now  as  a  yellow¬ 
haired*  freckled  boy*  placing  the  cats  on  the 
end  of  the  long  well  sweep  and  elevating  them 
high  in  the  air*  and  the  like©  Once  his  sisters 
wanted  him  to  get  up  in  the  morning  before  it 
suited  him  to  do  so*  and  they  pulled  him  out  of 
bed©  He  chased  them  out  of  the  house  and  around 
the  yard*  slipped  and  fell  down  in  a  mud  hole* 
then  climbed  back  into  bed*  mud  and  all© 

But  very  early  in  childhood  did  he  begin 
to  learn  something  of  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong  actions*  and  their  attendant 
joy  or  sorrow©  His  young  heart  sometimes  filled 
with  love  to  everyone*  a  love  that  he  later  recog¬ 
nized  as  Divine©  Again  he  was  made  distinctly 
sensible  of  an  evil  tendency*  that  troubled  him© 

A  lasting  impression  was  made  in  regard  to  con¬ 
trolling  his  temper*  when*  one  day*  his  sisters 
had  carried  their  fun*  at  his  expense*  a  little 
too  far*  he  picked  up  a  chair  and  threw  it  at 
them  with  all  his  might©  They  dodged  the  missile 
and  no  harm  was  done*  but  he  was  seized  with 
horror  at  thought  of  what  might  have  been  had  he 
struck  one  of  them*  whom  he  really  dearly  loved© 
Never  again  did  he  give  way  to  such  rash  actions 
as  thato 
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Ephraim  Bowles  had  naturally  a  cheerful  dis¬ 
position  and  good  health*  These*  with  a  determina¬ 
tion*  while  young*  not  to  give  himself  up  to  dis¬ 
couragement  to  the  discomfort  of  those  around  him* 
as  his  father  had  done*  and  learning  to  mind  the 
"Spirit  which  helpeth  our  infirmities"  made  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  his  unusual  cheerfulness  in  after  life* 

Another  instance  of  his  youthful  determination 
was  ever  cause  for  thankfulness*  Many  men  and  boys* 
even  in  Friends8  Society*  chewed  tobacco*  and  some 
women  smokedo  Other  boys  persisted  in  their  ef¬ 
forts*  even  if  it  did  make  them  sick*  He  had 
courage  enough*  coupled  with  a  desire  to  do  like 
others,  to  have  persisted  also*  had  it  been  a 
necessary  enterprise*  But  he  reasoned  it  out  him¬ 
self*  that  to  go  on  trying  to  do  a  thing  that 
did  one  no  good  in'ahy  way/  sp  far, 'as ,  he  could  7. ' 
see*  and  that  was  expensive  and  very  filthy*  was 
utter  foolishness |  and  that  if  everybody  else  in 
the  world  used  tobacco*  he  for  one*  was  not  going 
to  do  it0  He  kept  his  resolution* 

There  being  sisters  both  older  and  younger, 
Ephraim  Bowles  had  small  need  to  learn  housework* 
a  little  more  adeptness  at  which  would  have  been 
an  advantage*  sometimes*  in  after  life*  But  he 
learned  to  carry  water  and  stove  wood*  and  to  do 
it  cheerfully*  also  to  stay  with  the  churning  un¬ 
til  it  was  done*  He  said,  "My  mother  used  to  tell 
me  I  might  go*  when  the  dash  would  stand  on  the 
butter*,"  He  learned  to  do  all  kinds  of  outdoor 
work*  then  common  to  boys  in  that  place* 

Ephraim  Bowles  went  to  school  only  in  the 
winter  months*  after  he  was  old  enough  to  do  farm 
work*  The  school  house  was  built  of  logs  and 
his  father  was  teacher  some  of  the  time*  There 
was  a  rule  that  whoever  got  to  school  first  might 
recite  first*  and  so*  of  mornings,  there  were  many 
a  merry  race*  The  children  recited  one  at  a  time* 
There  were  no  classes,  and  they  studied  "outloud"* 
There  was  a  great  hum  in  a  large  school*  At  one 
time  they  took  no  lunch*  but  waited  till  they  got 
home  for  something  to  eat*  However,  that  was 
changed*  George  Fox  Bowie s !fgrandf ather  once 
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said,  ”You  may  now  get  your  buckets,  baskets ,  and 
so  forth*”  One  little  fellow  had  neither  bucket 
or  basket  *  but  a  satchel,  and  he  decided  it  must 
be  a  !,so~forth”0  These  were  the  days  of  ^birchen 
rule**  but  we  do  not  think  George  Fox  Bowles  ever 
used  the  rod* 

Ephraim  Bowles*  schooling  afforded  him  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  ”three  R*slt?  including 
spelling*  The  children  learned  to  spell  exten¬ 
sively  before  being  given  a  reader*  Much  time  was 
occupied  in  ” doing  sums”,  and  that  term  applied  to 
all  problems  in  arithmetic*  Whoever  had  gone  as 
far  as  the  wRule  of  Three”  (ratio)  was  quite  a 
scholar*.  If  one  had  worked  at  numbers  till  he 
could  no  longer  think  clearly,  it  was  said  he  ”got 
to  wool  gatherin'* w*  Ephraim  Bowles  learned  easily 
However  he  felt  about  it,  some  of  his  schoolmates 
used  to  sayg 

Multiplication  is  a  vexation, 

Division  is  as  bad, 

The  rule  of  Three  it  puzzles  me 
And  Fractions  makes  me  mad* 

But  how  exultantly  he  has  repeated  to  his 
own  children  one  little  poem  learned  when  a  bo y, 
possibly  from  his  readers 

MThen  I  will  be  a  Mountain  Boy 
And  drive  a  six-horse  team,  Wo-hoy!” 

Ephraim  Bowles  loved  his  old  English  Reader, 
and  sequel  to  it*  He  loved  real  poetry*  He 
placed  GrOngar  Hill  as  his  first  choice  of  all 
the  poems  he  ever  read*  Often  he  repeated  parts 
of  it  to  us  in  his  sing-song  ways 

”0r  the  * tunful  nightingale*. 

Charms  the  forest  "with  her  tale*o” 

'i  ^ 

He  loved  Gowper,  and  took  great  delight,  in  J!Th@ 
Task”,  and  could  repeat  whole  sections  of  it*  He 
liked  what  bits  of  history  he  was  able  to  pick  up* 
He  well  understood  the  spirit  of  Revolutionary 
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days,  for  it  had  not  been  so  long,  and  many  things 
were  still  being  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth* 

"All* s  quiet  on  the  Potomac”  was  now  a  figure  of 
speech*  Though  his  teaching  had  been  that  war  is 
wrong,  his  sympathies  were  with  the  American  cause* 
Some  of  the  humorist* s  sayings  were  familiar  to  him* 
We  have  heard  him  laughingly  quote  one  character  as 
saying  nI  wouldn*t  be  a  sarvent  of  sarvents  or 
slave  to  the  Divil,  as  ye  tarm  it”*  And  some  one 
said  that  ”John  Bull*s  hands  grew  so  large  they 
got  to  be  like  mutton  legs*,  meaning  the  colonies 
were  overgrown.  Ephraim  enjoyed  the  spice  contained 
in  Hopkins*  rhyme  on  the  farce,  "Battle  of  the  Kegs”. 
The  "rebels"  had  thrown  a  lot  of  empty  kegs  into 
the  river  and  let  them  float  down  past  Philadelphia, 
where  the  British  soldiers  were  stationed.  It  ended 
with: 

"Such  feats  did  they  perform  that  day 
Against  those  wicket  kegs,  sir. 

That  years  to  come,  if  they  get  home 
They* 11  make  their  boasts  and  brags,  sir*" 

School  day  memories  were  ever  pleasant  ones. 
Though  he  went  little,  if  any,  after  he  was  seven¬ 
teen,  he  had  a  life  possession  in  his  love  for 
reading  and  conversation  with  thinking  people. 

It  was  sometime  in  Ephraim*  s  Bowles  boyhood 
that  his  father  took  the  children  to  Indianapolis 
to  see  the  first  railroad  train  that  ever  pulled 
into  the  city.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight.  The 
year  was  1S47*  Ephraim  Bowles  was  IS  years  old. 

And  the  wonder  did  not  cease  in  one  day*  For  weeks 
and  months,  there  were  always  crowds  of  people  at 
the  station  to  see  the  train  come  in. 


GRONGAR  HILL  (Selections) 

Silent  nymph,  with  curious  eye. 
Who,  the  purple  eve,  doth  lie 
On  the  mountain* s  lovely  van 
Beyond  the  noise  of  busy  man. 
Painting  fair  the  form  of  things, 
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While  th©  yellow  linnet  sings, 

Or  the  tuneful  nightingale. 

Charms  the  forest  with  her  tale. 

Come,  with  all  thy  various  hues. 

Come  and  aid  thy  sister  Muse* 

*  *  #  * 

Grongar  Hill  invites  my  song, 

Draw  the  land-scapes  bright  and  strong j 
Grongar  in  whose  mossy  dells 
Sweetly  musing  Quiet  dwells | 

So  oft  I  have,  the  evening  still, 

At  the  fountain  of  a  rill. 

Sat  upon  a  flowery  bed. 

With  my  hand  beneath  my  head. 

While  strayed  my  eyes  o°@r  Towy°s  flood. 
Over  mead  and  over  woodf 
From  house  to  house,  from  hill  to  hillf 
Till  contemplation  had  her  fillj 
About  his  checkered  sides  I  wind. 

And  leave  his  brooks  and  meads  behind c 

*  #  *  * 

Now  I  gain  the  mountain0  s  browf 
What  a  landscape  lies  belowl 

#  *  #  * 

Old  castles  on  the  cliffs  arise. 

Proudly  towering  in  the  skies j 
Rushing  from  the  woods,  the  spires 
Seem  from  hence  ascending  fires « 

Half  his  beams  Apollo  sheds 
On  the  yellow  mountain  heads, 

Gilds  the  fleeces  of  the  flocks. 

And  glitters  on  the  broken  rocks® 

Below  me  trees  unnumbered  rise. 

Beautiful  in  various  dyes® 

&  *  *  # 

While,  ever  and  anon,  there  fall 
Huge  heap®  of  hoary  mouldered  wall® 
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Yes,  time  has  seen,  that  lifts  the  low 
And  level  lays  the  lofty  brown, 

Has  seen  this  broken  pile  complete, 

Bi^  with  the  vanity  of  state « 

But  transient  is  the  smile  of  fate! 

A  little  rule,  a  little  sway, 

A  sunbeam  in  a  winters  day. 

Is  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave* 

And,  see  the  rivers  how  they  run. 

Through  woods  and  meads,  in  shade  and  sun. 
Sometimes  swift,  and  sometimes  slow. 

Wave  succeeding  wave,  they  go 
A  various  journey  to  the  deep 
Like  human  life  to  endless  sleep! 

Thus  is  nature’s  vesture  wrought. 

To  instruct  our  wandering  thought; 

Thus  she  dresses  green  and  gay. 

To  disperse  our  cares  away* 

Ever  charming,  ever  new, 

When  will  the  landscape  tire  the  view! 

A  step  me thinks  may  pass  the  stream, 

So  little,  distant  dangers  seem; 

So  we  mistake  the  future’s  face, 

Eya^  through  Hope’s  deluding  glass; 

As  yon  sumits,  soft  and  fair, 

Clad  in  colors  of  the  air. 

Which,  to  those  who  journey  near, 

Barren,  brown,  and  rough,  appear; 

Still  we  tread  the  same  coarse  way. 

The  present’s  still  a  cloudy  day* 

0,  may  I  with  myself  agree. 

And  never  covet  what  I  see; 

Content  me  with  an  humble  shade 
My  passion  tamed,  my  wishes  laid; 

For  while  our  wishes  wildly  roll. 

We  banish  quiet  from  the  soul; 

*Tis  thus  the  busy  beat  the  air. 

And  misers  gather  wealth  and  care* 

Now,  even  now,  my  joys  run  high. 

As  on  the  mountain  turf  I  lie; 

*  ft  ft  ft 
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Be  full,  ye  courts  |  be  great  who  willf 
Search  for  Peace  with  all  your  skill  $ 
Open  wide  the  lofty  door* 

Seek  her  op  the  marble  floor * 

In  Tain  you  search*  she  is  not  there I 
In  Tain  you  search*  the  domes  of  care! 
Grass  and  flowers *  Quiet  treads* 

On  the  meads  and  mountain  heads* 

Along  with  pleasure *  close  allied* 

Ever  by  each  other 8 s  sidef 

And  often*  by  the  murmuring  rill* 

Hears  the  thrush*  while  all  is  still 
Within*  the  gropes  of  Grongar  Hill* 

-  John  Dyer0 


YOUNG  MANHOOD 

We  think  of  our  father  now  as  a  young  man* 
his  hair  a  dark  brown  and  his  freckles  shaved  off, 
or  turned  into  one0  Sometime  in  these  years  his 
sister  wEdlew  had  said  to  her  sister  "Bashie9**  "I 
guess  1 8 11  marry  the  old  bachelor***  Bashie  answered* 
"Ha*  I  wouldn8t  do  it*18  But  Edie  did*  and  had  a  most 
loTing  husband*  This  was  Isaiah  George*  sixteen 
years  her  senior*  Bashie  was  married  six  months 
later  to  Elihu  Sanders* 

Aunt  Anna  says  99 Isaiah  George  was  quite  an 
extensiTe  farmer  and  Ephraim  Bowles  farmed  with  him* 99 
They  liTed  quite  near*  Here  Ephraim  learned  well  the 
use  of  the  plow *  the  scythe  and  cradle *  the  ax*  and 
the  wedge  and  maul*  All  these  things  left  their 
impress  upon  his  form  and  bearing*  and  eoptributed 
toward  stamping  him  as  a  son  of  toil*  muscular* 
straight  and  rather  tall* 
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One  summer  day  when  he  was  nineteen  years  old  he 
was  led  to  what  might  have  been  a  disastrous  undertaking 
on  a  hot  day,  for  one  not  so  strong  as  he*  He  was  work¬ 
ing  in  the  harvest  field  with  his  brother-in-law.  Each 
had  a  cradle  and  began  cutting  a  swath.  Isaiah  started 
a  little  ahead,  as  the  faster  worker  should  do.  Neither 
said  a  word,  but  Ephraim  soon  saw  that  his  brother-in- 
law,  Isaiah  George,  intended  to  leave  him  far  behind. 

He  as  quickly  resolved  not  only  to  keep  up,  but  to  rush 
him  and  beat  him  at  his  own  game. 


Silently  they  worked,  swath  on  swath  around  the 
field  the  whole  forenoon,  stopping  at  intervals,  let 
us  hope,  for  a  drink  of  water.  Ephraim  was  constantly 
at  Isaiah* s  heels.  When  they  went  to  work  after  dinner 
no  race  was  proposed  by  word  or  sign,  and  neither  one 
ever  referred  to  the  subject.  The  young  man  was  the 
other’s  equal.  But  the  love  of  hard  work  became  one 
of  his  strong  characteristics,  and  no  less  was  develop¬ 
ing  upon  his  heart  and  conscience  the  marks  of  rugged 
honesty  and  integrity. 


Though  his  school  days  were  over,  he  was  still 
interested  in  literary  subjects.  If  he  had  ever 
studied  grammar  at  all,  it  was  little.  But  being  a 
lover  of  reading,  and  having  practically  mastered  the 
spelling  book  and  the  hand  dictionary  which  he  had 
used,  he  acquired  a  good  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  words  and  a  ready  command  of  language.  He  was  a 
thinker  and  became  an  interesting  conversationalist. 

He  liked  to  attend  "polemics"  where  the  young  people 
learned  something  of  parliamentary  rules,  and  debated 
such  subjects  as  "Pursuit  and  Possession".  One  par¬ 
ticipant  thought  he  would  rather  eat  a  red  apple  then 
to  climb  a  thorny  tree  to  get  it. 

Ephraim  attended  a  geography  school,  a  special 
course  in  that  study |  also  a  writing  school,  where  he 
became  able  to  write  a  beautiful  hand.  We  still  have 
a  specimen  written  in  "round  hand"  with  a  quill  pen, 
all  in  hair  lines  and  shading .  So  their  evening  meet¬ 
ings  afforded  the  double  opportunity  for  social  enter¬ 
tainment  and  self-improvement. 

9 

And  many  an  evening  at  home  was  spent  by  the  fire¬ 
place  reading,  even  to  late  hours.  But  what  did  he 
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have  that  was  so  interesting  to  read?  It  is  pretty 
safe  to  say  that  the  books  in  that  home  were  few 5, 
though  possibly  there  were  more  than  in  some  homes* 
since  Ephraim^s  father  was  a  teacher  and  of  a  liter¬ 
ary  tarn  of  mindo  But  we  know  that  he  did  read 
Friends0  writings  when  a  young  man®  If  he  was  not 
at  first  interested  in  the  religions  phases*  there 
was  much  of  history  and  travel  to  be  enjoyed  in 
those  books®  Even  a  boy  can  be  interested  as 
Whittier  says*  in 

"Chalkley 9 s  journal*  old  and  quaint 
Gentlest  of  skippers*  rare  sea-saint* w  etc® 

He  read  too*  about  Stephen  Grellett*  once  a 
Catholic*  and  connected  with  royalty,  fleeing  from 
Prance*  his  native  home*  in  time  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution!  how  he  was  shifted  around  from  one  country 
to  another*  and  at  last  found  the  true  source  of 
happiness  in  his  own  heart!  and  of  his  Christian 
work  among  the  royal  families  of  Europe!  and  about 
Daniel  Wheeler  draining  a  swamp  for  the  Emperor  of 
Russia*  the  latter  being  desirous  of  Daniel1 s  pre¬ 
sence  as  a  missionary89®  Whatever  may  have  attracted 
his  attention  at  first*  he  was  also  learning  of  the 
Christian  Way  of  Life* 

Ephraim  often  attended  "bees"®  One  would  think 
a  log-rolling  would  be  no  mere  play®  But  the  brush 
burning*  that  came  after*  as  well  as  corn  huskings 
and  apple  cuttings*  had  the  added  attraction  of 
boys  and  girls  working  together*  often  11 coupling 
off"  for  the  work® 

Whether  it  was  usual  for  young  men  to  attend 
quiltings*  we  cannot  say*  but  one  did  come  rather 
unceremoniously*  one  time©  There  was  a  quilting 
at  this  young  man 9 s  home®  The  quilt  in  frames  was 
surrounded  by  girls ®  Very  desirous  of  popularity* 
and  seemingly  unconscious  of  previous  failure  to  at¬ 
tain  it*  he  was  upstairs  polishing  up*  to  be  ready 
to  appear  before  them®  The  floor  was  only  laid  in 
place*  not  nailed*  he  made  a  mis-step*  the  boards 
tilted*  and  down  he  came*  not  fully  clad*  into  the 
middle  of  the  quilt*  bursting  it  from  the  frames® 

The  hilarity  that  followed  is  here  left  to  imagination 
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On  Sabbath  days,  at  meeting,  the  boys  often  led 
the  girls®  horses  to  the  "uppin®  block".  It  was 
common  to  go  on  horseback,  especially  to  "Quarterly 
Meeting",  as  that  was  a  greater  distance  for  many® 

(All  women  in  those  days  rode  side-saddle  or  rode  with 
both  feet  on  one  side  even  without  the  side-saddle o 
Joanna  Bowles  Mott  rode  the  young  mules  in  the  pasture 
in  Kansas,  sideways.  She  even  rode  them  in  a  "gallop" 
(high  run).)  Quite  a  company  of  young  folks  sometimes 
went  along  together.  It  gave  girls  the  "headache"  to 
ride  in  the  carriage  with  the  old  folks o  It  was  much 
better  to  go  on  horseback.  Sometimes  a  young  man 
rode  home  in  company  with  his  favorite  girl  friend. 
That  is,  if  it  suited  botji.  ^  Once  it  did  not. 


A  young  woman  thought  that  she  was  about  to 
hear,  "Will  thee  accept?"  She  had  "no"  strongly  in 
mind.  So  when  he  said,  "Does  thee  object?"  she  an¬ 
swered  "no".  He  knew  what  she  meant  to  say,  but  she 
had  consented,  and  he  was  determined  to  hold  her  to 
her  word.  They  started.  She  did  not  argue,  but  gave 
her  horse  the  lash.  The  young  man  followed  and  away 
they  went,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  young  folks.  Think 
of  her  flying  along  on  a  side-saddle  with  bright 
colored  riding  skirt  flowing  in  the  breeze.  She  out¬ 
rode  him,  but  was  nearly  sick  the  next  day.  That  was 
our  aunt  Eliza  Epperson,  sister  to  Elizabeth  Epper¬ 
son  Bowles. 


When  a  young  man  called  on  a  girl,  a  dinner- 
supper  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  entertainment,  and 
a  girl®s  skill  in  cooking,  as  well  as  her  social 
attainment,  was  on  exhibition.  But  turning  cakes 
or  meat,  even  whiie  stooping  before  a  fireplace, 
could  be  very  deftly  done.  Warm  apple  pies  and  cold 
sweet  milk  could  also  appeal. 

Meeting  for  Divine  Worship  was  not  always  re¬ 
garded  by  the  young  people  merely  as  a  place  to  see 
and  be  seen.  Here  were  heard  such  preachers  as 
Eleazer  Bales,  Calvin  W.  Wasson,  and  others,  who 
could  hold  an  audience  spell-bound,  for  an  hour  or 
more,  ministers  whose  best  training  had  been  in 
the  school  of  Christ  in  the  heart,  and  who  had 
great  influence  for  good  in  molding  the  lives  of 
those  about  them0  They  did  not  prepare  their  ser— 
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mens  further  than  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  to  be  ready  to  deliver  a  message 9  or  to  be 
silent  as  seemed  right  at  the  time©  Some  were  elo¬ 
quent  *  flowery  speakers*  some  sustained  an  even  dig¬ 
nified  earnestness |  one  might  say  odd  things*  while 
another*  *®didn9t  know  he  was  preaching  but  just  tellin 
the  love  of  GodCT© 

Galvin  Wasson  often  spoke  directly  to  personal 
condition©  One®  he  had  been  away  from  home  preaching * 
and  had  just  returned ©  Someone  passing  his  farm  on 
the  way  to  meeting*  and  not  within  hearing  distance 
of  Galvin*  playfully  remarked*  *Well*  1  think  old  Cal¬ 
vin  had  better  get  after  his  weeds© 81  In  meeting*  Cal¬ 
vin  arose  and  began  his  sermon  with  the  words *  MWell* 

I  think  ©Id  Calvin  had  better  get  after  his  weeds cm 
It  was  a  powerful  sermon© 

Once  when  a  young  woman  was  puzzling  over  the 
problem  of  which  one  of  two  men  to  choose*  she  said 
to  her  mother ^  *fl  guess  1 9 11  go  to  meeting  and  see 
what  old  Calvin  has  to  say  about  it"*  not  thinking 
that  he  would  say  anything  directly  as  to  that©  But 
in  meeting  he  stood  up  and  pointed  his  finger  in  her 
direction*  and  said*  ttXf  thou  knowest  not  what  to  do* 
do  nothing99*  and  sat  down©  She  took  him  at  his  word 
and  was  afterward  glad  that  she  did© 

Sometimes  only  a  few  words  made  a  lasting  im¬ 
pression©  Ephraim  Bowles  never  forgot  the  words  of 
one  who  said  "If  we  would  reign  with  Christ *  we  must 
first  die  with  him"©  (Conquer  the  evil  in  us©.) 

The  meetings  were  democratic  ©  Anyone  might 
speak  or  pray*  except  that  the  elders  were  supposed 
to  look  after  the  matter  if  there  was  unsatisfactory 
speaking  or  an  apparent  lack  of  faithfulness© 

It  is  well  known  that  the  stand  which  the  early 
Friends  took  for  democracy *  equality  and  religious 
liberty*  was  expressed  in  part  by  their  continuing 
in  the  simple  mode  of  dress  and  language  common  at 
the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  Society*  regardless  of 
the  special  honor  desired  by  priests*  magistrates*  or 
kings©  And  because  many  Friends  sealed  their  testi¬ 
mony  by  imprisonment  or  deaths  many  of  their  followers* 
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for  generations  afterwards *  regarded  these  ”  minor 
testimonies”  as  too  sacred  ever  to  be  forsaken*  what¬ 
ever  the  times  might  bring *  Any  change  must  have 
what  appealed  to  them  as  a  good  reason*  Naturally * 
Friends  were  soon  left  behind  by  changing  fashions* 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  course  of  time* 
there  was  too  nearly  an  approach*  on  the  part  of 
some*  to  the  worship  of  form  instead  of  the  Truth 
alone *  which  was  first  emphasized  by  the  original 
fiends*  "Churchianity”  may  be  present  in  any  dhprch* 
to  more  or  less  extent *  and  scarcely  be  detected*  while 
all  should  know  that  it  is  a  right  spirit  manifested 
in  daily  life  and  effort *  that  really  counts*  As  yet* 
perhaps  Ephraim  had  questioned  little  about  these 
things* 

While  he  was  quite  a  young  man*  his  dearly  loved 
sister  ”Edie”  was  taken  sick*  She  lingered  sometime 
after  she  and  others  had  no  hope  of  her  recovery* 

She  had  long  been  a  good*  kind*  conscientious  girl* 

As  the  close  of  her  life  seemed  drawing  near*  she 
sought  most  earnestly  to  know  if  anything  stood  in 
her  way*  and  if  her  work  was  done*  But  a  cloud  seemed 
to  rest  on  her  spirit*  She  did  not  see  her  way  clearly 
neither  did  she  know  why*  This  condition  of  mind  con- 
tinued  for  some  time*  It  became  a  concern  to  those 
about  her*  They  too  could  not  understand*  But  the 
clouds  lifted  and  all  became  bright  before  her*  She 
repeated  the  Scripture*  ”For  there  the  Glorious  Lord 
will  be  unto  us  a  place  of  broad  rivers  and  streams* 
wherein  shall  go  no  galley  with  oars*  neither  shall 
gallant  ships  pass  thereby*”  She  talked  to  each  and 
all*  and  bade  them  farewell*  Among  other  things*  she 
said  to  her  brother  Ephraim*  ”DonH  leave  Society”  * 
Sweetly  she  passed  away*  leaving  a  husband  and  two 
children  and  many  others  to  mourn  their  loss* 

The  young  brother  did  not  understand  why  she 
should  have  admonished  him  not  to  leave  the  church* 

He  had  a  birthright  membership*  as  is  the  custom  of 
Friends*  Possibly*  as  yet*  he  had  evinced  no  parti¬ 
cular  concern  as  to  this*  but  he  had  had  no  tempta¬ 
tion  to  withdraw*  and  he  wondered  why  she*  so  good  a 
sister*  was  held  under  a  spiritual  cloud*  Then  the 
thought  came  that  perhaps  some  of  her  sufferings  were 
for  him*  And  he  considered  what  the  Savior  had  suf- 
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fared  for  mankind*  and  for  ©Ten  hi m*  and  he  longed  t© 
know  more  of  this  Sailor  and  his  love*  A  deep  con¬ 
cern  was  awakened  about  his  own  soul°s  salvation,.  He 
realized  that  he  needed  not  only  forgiveness  for  his 
sins 2  but  a  new  hearty  a  new  life©  He  wanted  to  know 
God  more  fully*  He  wanted  assurance  and  peace  of 
mind* 


Many  a  time*  in  the  weeks  and  months  following* 
was  he  praying  and  crying  to  God  when  alone  out  at 
night*  by  the  straw  stack*  or  corn-crib*  or  under  a 
tree  even  in  the  rainf  anywhere*  only  to  be  where 
none  but  God  could  see  and  hearc  He  said  that  he 
knew  he  had  done  all  he  could  do|  that  his  will  was 
wholly  given  up*  as  much  as  it  lay  within  him  to  give 
ito  Still  he  wrestled  and  waited*  One  night  when  he 
was  out  alone  win  God^s  own  time***  as  he  expressed  it 
the  thought*  like  a  message*  came  into  his  mind*  as 
plainly  as  if  spoken  to  his  natural  hearing*  MThy 
name  is  written  in  the  Lamb*s  book  of  life***  His 
heart  then  became  light*  the  burden  was  gone  and 
peace  passing  all  understanding  filled  his  soul* 

Then  he  could  say  1!X  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth* 

I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear*  but 
now  mine  eye  seeth  thee”* 

He  never  forgot  the  esqperience  nor  lost  confi¬ 
dence  in  it*  but  learned  to  seek  God  through  shade 
or  shine*  as  his  guide*  his  comforter*  and  his  de¬ 
fense*  This  was  his  baptism $  his  communion*  his 
realization  of  a  resurrection*  If  afterward*  he  be¬ 
came  forgetful  or  lukewarm*  or  missed  his  way*  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  come  again  and  be  washed 
and  made  clean*  He  said*  f,Xf  we  get  in  debt  to  God* 
we  must  pay  it*** 

About  this  time  the  idea  of  a  higher  education 
took  hold  in  this  neighborhood*  A  high  school*  at 
Talley  Mills*  with  some  excellent  instructors  had  a 
wide  influence*  One  of  the  teachers  was  Gilbert 
Pinkham*  who*  afterward*  had  two  namesakes  in  the 
Bowles  family*  Ephraim  now  began  to  have  a  keen  de¬ 
sire  for  knowledge  o  The  founding  of  fiends11  Board¬ 
ing  School  at  Richmond  (now  Earlham  College)  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  him  to  give  himself*  as  did  his 
first  cousin*  George  F0  Bowles*  to  securing  an  edu- 
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cation*  But  he  reasoned  that  after  earning  the  money 
to  pay  expenses ,  and  then  taking  time  to  go  through 
the  course ,  all  of  which  he  thought  would  be  about 
ten  years,  that  the  best  of  his  life  would  be  spent* 

He  did  not  quite  decide  that  he  would  be  justified 
in  doing  it*  He  was  ambitious  and  hoped  for  success 
financially*  But  he  afterward  said  wIf  I  had  it  to 
decide  again,  I  would  choose  the  education” *  He  al¬ 
ways  missed  what  he- had  longed  for  in  that  line0  But 
nothing  ever  quenched  his  love  of  knowledge,  and  no¬ 
thing  could  conceal  the  intellectual  ability,  which, 
with  the  privilege  of  more  education,  might  easily 
have  made  him  a  leader  in  wider  circles*  He  was 
ever  a  student  as  much  as  his  circumstances  would 
permit*  "Beware  of  the  man  with  few  books”  might 
well  have  been  spoken  of  Ephraim  Bowles*  Though 
absentminded  and  forgetful  in  smaller  details  of 
life,  his  mental  grasp  of  the  books  which  he  did  read, 
and  of  the  great  experiences  of  human  life,  was  so 
thorough,  that  they  became  his  very  own* 

At  one  time  in  his  young  days,  he  had  a  definite 
vision  of  some  islands  to  the  southwest  to  which  he 
thought  it  might  be  right,  sometime,  for  him  to  go  as 
a  missionary*  He  had  not  then  learned  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  any  such  islands*  Neither  did  he  know  of  any 
way  to  comply,  but  he  did  not  forget  the  impression* 
When  he  did  learn  of  the  Sandwich  Island,  Cit  seems 
his  geography  school  came  after  this),  he  said  he 
recognized  them  at  once  as  the  very  ones  he  had  seen* 
The  right  time  and  opportunity  did  not  offer,  but  he 
cherished  the  possibility  of  going  some  time*  A  woman 
minister  once  spoke  prophetically  of  the  very  same 
thing  to  him,  and  she  had  no  way  of  knowing  of  what 
had  occurred  to  him*  He  knew  nothing  but  to  wait  the 
unfolding  of  the  future* 

Ephraim  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  became  a 
Friend  from  convincement,  and  not  merely  because  he 
was  brought  up  that  way*  But  when  one  came  to  an 
age  to  think  for  .himself,  he  said  it  was  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  find  he  had  been  brought  up  right*  He  thor¬ 
oughly  believed  in  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Friends,  that  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  the  heart* 

That  which,  if  listened  to  and  heeded,  will  lead 
men  out  of  sin  into  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy* 
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As  to  the  s*minor  testimonies*1*,  as  the  *fplainw 
dress  and  language  were  sometimes  called *  they 
were  a  part  of  his  being*,  and  he  never  felt  like 
leaving  them  off„  It  seemed  the  right  thing  for 
him  to  do*,  but  he  grew  to  be  tolerant  of  others 
whose  views  were  different  0 

His  sister  Penninah  went  to  Richmond  Boarding 
School*,  not  as  a  student*,  but  as  one  of  the  help¬ 
ers*,  It  was  there  she  became  acquainted  with 
William  Kiv@tt#  to  whom  she  was  afterward  married,, 
Sometime  during  these  years  Ephraim  became  at¬ 
tached  to  a  young  woman  of  his  aequaintace  and 
they  were  engaged  to  be  married*  All  was  going 
smoothly  for  all  he  knew*,  when  h©  called  on  her 
one  evening  as  usual  0  But  she  informed  him  that 
their  association  was  all  over*,  without  giving  him 
any  reason e  He  told  us*,  WI  thought  I  was  ruined „ 

I  didnH  want  any  breakfast  the  next  morning 0n 
But  it  did  not  drive  him  to  insanity  or  suicide  * 

In  the  course  of  time*,  ”1  concluded***  he  said* 

88  That  there  were  just  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as 
ever  were  caught  out  of  it*w  But  he  never  felt 
like  saying  hard  things  about  her0  He  said  that 
would  be  a  shame  to  himself*  even  if  he  felt  like 
it*  which  he  didnH*  He  let  it  all  go*  Sometime 
later*  however*  she  gave  him  to  understand  that 
she  wished  him  back*  but  it  was  too  late*  He  said* 
**I  was  too  much  interested  in  your  mother*  *  meaning 
her  who  was  then  Elisabeth  Epperson,, 

By  this  time*  or  soon  after*  George  Fox  Bowles 
and  family  moved  near  to  Monrovia*  about  2G  miles 
southwest  of  Indianapolis*  Indiana  in  Morgan  County 
Aunt  Anna  sayss  wWhen  we  moved  to  Morgan  County* 
Father  bought  a  forty-acre  farm*  It  had  a  double 
log  house  on  it«  Ephraim  did  most  of  the  farming 
for  a  while «,  We  were  four  miles  from  meeting*  yet 
some  of  us  went  quite  regularly  even  in  the  week 
time©  We  had  some  neighbor  boys  who  said  to 
Ephraim  they  shouldnH  think  he  could  take  time 
in  the  week  to  go  to  meeting 0  But  his  corn  was 
better  than  theirs*  at  that®**  Ephraim® s  brother 
Alfred*  was  getting  old  enough  to  help  along  with 
the  work* 
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It  might  have  been  said  before  this*  that 
the  girls  "worked  out"  a  good  deal*  after  they  were 
grown  upe  That  meant  to  help  in  other  homes  when 
help  was  needed *  at  spinning  and  weaving*  at  housework 
or  caring  for  the  sicko  The  younger  ones  got  a  little 
more  education  than  the  older  ones  had*  but  they  too 
worked  out  more  or  less©  They  all  had  industrial 
training  as  we  have  seen*  and  also  that  they  often 
turned  their  work  into  recreation 0  While  Grand” 
father  George  Fox  Bowles  used  to  says  "Everybody 
that  stays  about  me  must  work  a  little o”  He  also 
said* 

"All  work  and  no  play 
Makes  Jack  a  dull  boy 
All  play  and  no  work 
Makes  him  a  mere  toy*" 

Doubtless  they  worked  too  mucho  But  systems  and 
opportunities  were  different  from  ours*  and  so*  to 
some  extent*  were  thoughts  and  ambitions®  Girls 
mostly  married  young*  and  sometimes*  very  young® 

That  was  being  useful© 

These  girls  helping  their  neighbors  and  friends 
were  not  regarded  as  servants*  but  more  as  members 
of  the  family*  being  of  one  social  class*  and  close 
friendships  often  resulted©  Ephraim11  s  younger  sis- 
ter*  Rebecca*  when  doing  housework  for  a  woman 
about  this  time*  perhaps  had  no  need  to  feel  afraid 
of  criticism©  But  at  the  timid  age  of  fourteen 
girls  were  apt  to  feel  they  must  do  things  exactly 
right |  must  put  in  the  whole  time*  not  waste  or 
make  mistakes©  One  day  this  sister  mixed  the  light 
bread  and  forgot  to  put  in  the  salt ^ri sing®  It  was 
an  astounding  situation  in  which  it  seemed  to  her 
nothing  could  be  done*  except  to  mix  more  bread 
that  would  rise©  Advice  would  have  been  to  work 
the  rising  in*  adding  necessary  flour*  but  advice 
she  was  not  wanting*  except  from  herself*  and  that 
was  how  to  dispose  of  that  dough©  She  was  ashamed 
to  put  it  in  the  swill  pail  where  it  would  be  seen. 

A  happy  thought  struck  her©  She  would  feed  it  to 
the  hound  that  was  always  nosing  for  something  to 
eat*  and  seemed  to  have  no  limit  to  this  capacity. 

So  she  fed  it  to  him*  chunk  by  Chunk©  For  a  while 
he  gobbled  them  down  ravenously*  then  his  appetite 
began  to  fail©  She  had  to  grease  the  last  few  pieces 
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to  induce  him  to  finish  the  job*  Trust  a  hound  to 
survive*  but  the  story  was  too  funny  to  keep*  She 
divulged  it  to  her  sisters  at  home*,  and  they  told 
the  woman  for  whom  she  was  working *  and  they  all  had 
a  big  laugh  together*  Perhaps  she  learned  in  this 
experience  something  about  right  and  wrong  ways  out 
of  difficulties* 

frWhen  we  lived  in  the  hills 18  was  an  expression 
often  used  when  referring  to  that  Morgan  County  home* 
After  many  years  Alfred  wrote  to  Ephraims 

fUHow  dear  to  ny  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my 
childhood  %  Yes*  I  remember  the  path  to  the  old 
spring*  How  many  buckets  of  water  I  have  carried 
up  that  hillS  The  little  field  west  of  the  spring 
was  the  last  clearing  we  did  on  the  place *  and  it  was 
so  poor  we  never  got  much  out  of  it*  The  whole  place 
was  worn  out  before  we  left  it*  (This  soil  eroded 
easily  and  very  thin  top  soil  low  in  natural  fertility 
Mostly  used  for  pasture  now*)  I  could  locate  every 
one  of  the  apple  trees  the©  spoke  of*  and  I  think 
there  was  some  better  fruit  there  than  we  find  in 
orchards  nowdays*  The  places  mentioned  were  all 
familiar*  Oh*  how  I  would  love  to  have  been  along* 

I  want  to  visit  the  old  place  again*  but  don8t  think 
I  would  want  to  make  a  home  there *w 

Alfred  lived  here  several  years  longer  with 
his  parents*  but  Ephraim^  mind  was  now  turning  fre¬ 
quently  to  that  girl  near  Bridgeport*  and  his  horse 
often  carried  him  the  eight  or  ten  miles  thither* 

He  was  soon  to  leave  the  parent  nest* 


ELIZABETH  EPPERSON  BOWLES 

Elizabeth  Epperson8 s  great  grandparents*  Thomas 
and  Elizabeth  Ballard *  lived  and  died  in  Surry 
County  *  North  Carolina*  One  of  their  sons*  Jarman 
Ballard 2  must  have  been  one  of  the  early  comers  to 
the  newer  country*  He  and  his  wife*  Rachel  Hiatt* 
it  seems*  lived  in  Virginia*  next*  and  then  moved 
with  their  family  to  Ohio*  This  latter  place  is 
where  we  first  have  any  definite  pictures  of  them* 

We  know  that  he  was  a  blacksmith*  A  pa&?  of  scissors 
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which  he  made  came  down  to  the  Bowles  family *  They 
were  not  so  clumsy  as  one  might  think*  and  were 
still  good  scissors*  He  was  also  a  shoemaker*  and 
possibly  knew  other  trades*  as  most.  men  did  in 
those  days*  before  modern  division  of  labor  came 
about*  Edith*  one  of  the  younger  children*  remem¬ 
bered  that  once  her  father  had  cut  out  a  pair  of 
shoes*  The  leather  did  not  look  to  her  to  be  the 
right  shape*  so  she  took  the  scissors  and  cut  off 
a  corner*  Of  course*  her  father  noticed  the  mis¬ 
chief*  None  of  the  children  appeared  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it*  He  had  them  stand  up  in  a  row 
and  he  told  them  that  there  was  a  spot  on  the  one 
that  did  it*  Edith  thought  there  was  literally  a 
black  spot  on  her*  and  she  never  forgot  the  lesson* 

This  Edith  was  our  grandmother*  She  was  born 
Eighth  Month  8th*  1800*  When  she  was  a  young 
woman  there  was  still  opportunity  to  get  land 
cheap  in  Indiana*  though  farther  west  than  where 
we  have  seen  the  Bowles  family  first  settle*  A 
neighbor  of  the  Ballard s  was  to  start  to  this  new 
part  in  a  short  time  on  horseback©  Edith  wished 
to  send  money  by  him  to  obtain  some  land  for  her~ 
self*  She  earned  that  money  by  weaving*  And  to 
complete  the  amount  by  the  date  set  for  him  to 
start  she  worked  almost  day  and  night*  She  worked 
all  day*  and  until  the  chickens  crew  for  morning* 
Then  she  slept  a  while  and  rose  early  and  wove 
again*  It  is  thought  that  she  obtained  two  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land*  This  was  near  the  present 
site  of  Bridgeport*  a  few  miles  southwest  of 
Indianapolis* 

Edith  did  not  marry  so  young  as  many  did* 

None  of  her  Quaker  men  friends  appealed  to  her* 
as  did  James  Epperson*  who  probably  was  not  a 
member  of  any  church*  He  was  capable*  handsome* 
and  an  honorable  man0  It  was  ^aid  of  him  by  one 
for  whom  he  had  worked*  nWhen  you  want  a  thing 
done  right*  all  the  direction  you  need  to  give 
Jim  Epperson  is  just  to  tell  him  to  do  it*  whether 
it *s  choring  or  planting  a  field  of  wheat*”  He 
proposed  to  join  Friends  and  that  they  marry  in 
meeting*  It  was  against  Friends*  discipline  to 
marry  one  who  was  not  a  member*  She  thought  it 


would  appear  that  he  was  joining  merely  for  her  sake 
and  preferred  that  he  wait  till  after  their  marri¬ 
age  o  So  on  Twelfth  Msnth  24th*  1824*  she  "run  off 
and  got  married" o  Not  that  she  really  ran  away  from 
home,*  but  that  was  the  way  a  marriage  out  of  meeting 
was  often  spoken  of*  She  also  wore  a  blue  silk 
bonnet *  and  that  was  thought  to  be  remarkably  gay* 
But  she  valued  her  right  of  membership *  and  somehow* 
was  allowed  either  to  retain  or  to  regain  it*  How* 
ever*  James  felt  that  Friends  dealt  so  hardly  with 
her*  that  the  effect  was  to  set  him  against  Friends* 
and  he  never  joined  the  Society* 

James  Epperson 9  s  parents  were  John  and  Eliza*** 
betho  They  lived  in  North  Carolina*  There  were 
six  brothers  and  three  sisters*  So  far  as  we  know* 
only  James  and  his  two  brothers*  John  and  William* 
came  to  Ohio*  John  and  family  moved  on  to  Illinois 
and  settled  near  Knoxville *  William  left  his 
family  and  went  to  the  Mexican  War  and  they  never 
heard  of  him  afterward*  Those  that  were  left 
moved  to  Kansas  in  early  times  o 

Soon  after  James5  and  Edith® s  marriage  they 
settled  on  her  Indiana  land  in  a  log  house*  And 
here  they  lived*  working  and  saving*  undergoing 
the  hardships  of  a  new  timbered  country*  and  caring 
for  their  young  family*  There  were  Eliza*  Rachel* 
Elizabeth*  and  William*  who  lived  to  grow  up* 
Elizabeth  was  our  mother*  She  was  born  Fifth 
Month  10th*  1830* 

Edith  was  a  busy  woman*  but  she  enjoyed  her 
children*  She  said  that  when  the  three  older  ones 
were  little  she  used  to  take  them  all  on  her  lap 
at  once*  and  put  her  arms  around  them*  and  as 
mothers  do*  think  them  the  prettiest  things  in 
the  world* 

She  had  hard  times  to  get  to  meeting*  but 
she  wanted  to  go*  She  used  to  braid  her  long  hair 
at  night*  and  keep  it  smooth  so  as  to  have  that 
much  ready  for  the  next  day*  She  often  went  on 
horseback  taking  two  or  more  children  with  her* 
Sometimes  her  husband  went  and  took  her* 


The  first  meeting  house  built  in  Marion  County 
Indiana,  was  about  a  mile  from  their  home0  Grand¬ 
father  James  helped  to  build  this  house,  and  fur¬ 
nished  the  trees  to  make  the  boards  to  cover  itc 
Being  located  near  a  deerlick,  it  was  named  Lick- 
branch  *  He  was  a  man  well  respected  in  his  neigh- 
borhood,  was  for  years  justice  of  the  peace,  con¬ 
ducted  trials,  and  performed  marriage  ceremonies 
in  his  own  home*  In  this  new  country,  in  his  day, 
he  did  not  have  an  office  for  the  transaction  of 
his  business o 

He  seemed  to  have  a  premonition  that  he  would 
not  live  to  be  an  old  man,  at  one  time  telling 
grandmother  he  wished  to  live  and  work  as  though 
a  long  life  were  before  him,  and  yet  as  if  it  were 
to  be  short*  But  he  thought  that  at  forty  years 
of  age  he  would  be  about  done  living* 

These  children  loved  their  nature  world* 
Elizabeth  ever  had  previous  memories  of  the  happy 
times  spent  in  the  woods  among  the  birds  and  flow¬ 
ers*  Not  even  the  snakes  which  were  sometimes 
seen,  or  a  rumor  of  a  bear,  kept  them  from  their 
loved  haunts*  Occasionally  bears  were  yet  seen* 
They  liked  nuts  as  well  as  the  children  did*  But 
such  a  sight  grew  more  rare  as  time  went  on,  un¬ 
til  a  bear  excitement  was  mostly  supposed  to  be 
excitement  only*  A  neighbor  girl  came  one  day 
along  a  wood  path  or  road  to  our  grandfather1 s 
home,  and  well-nigh  out  of  breath,  told  them  she 
had  seen  a  "bar"*  A  hired  man  asked,  "How  long 
was  its  tail?"  She  indignantly  flung  back  as  one 
word?  "You* re-a-purty-f ool-think-1 5 d-take-time- 
to-see-it  s-tail-an 5  -it-a-bar  ? 11 

It  was  in  1835  when  Elizabeth  was  five  years 
old  that  her  father  with  some  other  men  went  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  driving  cattle  to  market*  In¬ 
dianapolis  was  then  but  a  few  houses*  He  had  been 
gone  sometime,  when,  one  day  while  Edith  was  down 
by  the  Spring  doing  the  week*s  washing,  word  came 
to  her  that  her  husband  had  died*  He  had  eaten 
some  fish  at  a  tavern  that  was  thought  to  have 
caused  his  sickness,  which  was  believed  to  be 
cholera.  Several  other  men  who  ate  at  the  same 
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place  also  died.  He  was  not  brought  home*  but  had 
been  buried  in  Wilmington*  Ohio*  two  weeks  before 
the  news  reached  his  family©  Elizabeth  remembered 
how  the  neighbors  came  in  to  comfort  her  mother© 

His  estimate  of  his  age  at  death  had  proved  very 
nearly  correct©  He  was  about  forty  years  old  when 
he  passed  away© 

So  there  was  a  widow  with  four  children  to 
raise©  But  she  had  resolution  and  ability*  and  they 
owned  their  home©  She  did  much  out-of-door  work© 

At  one  time  when  making  a  fence  the  rails  seemed 
heavy  beyond  her  strength©  But  she  became  quiet  in 
her  mind*  looking  to  the  Source  of  strength*  and 
completed  it  with  comparative  ease©  She  hired  most 
of  her  farm  work  done*  and  the  children  were  soon 
able  to  help  much.  The  girls  being  the  older*  had 
to  work  outdoors  some*  caring  for  the  stock  and 
getting  fuel©  They  had  a  colt  which  they  hitched 
to  brush  to  drag  up  for  firewood©  They  never  had 
to  **breakw  that  colt© 

As  others  did*  they  kept  sheep  and  raised 
flax*  and  made  their  own  clothing*  hiring  their 
shoes  made©  The  children  had  school  privileges 
similar  to  others©  With  all  her  care  Edith  took 
time  to  help  her  children  with  their  school  work© 

She  often  consulted  the  dictionary  if  in  doubt  about 
a  word© 

At  least  one  of  the  periodicals  that  came  into 
that  home  was  The  Friends*  Library©  This  contained 
selections  from  ministers*  journals  and  accounts  of 
worthy  Friends*  and  served  the  purpose  to  those 
children  of  stories  continued  from  one  week  to  an¬ 
other  © 

Eliza*  the  oldest*  was  very  fond  of  reading* 
and  when  the  paper  came*  she  would  mount  the  ladder 
to  the  loft*  draw  the  ladder  up  after  her*  there  to 
read  without  interruption©  There  was*  later*  a 
leather-bound  volume  of  this  paper  given  to  each 
child©  In  Elizabeth* s  book  we  have  read  in  detail 
of  the  Salem  Witchcraft*  and  the  execution  of  the 
four  Quakers  in  colonial  days*  the  last  letter  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  his  wife*  and  other  historical 


as  well  as  instructive  things  * 

Once  when  these  young  girls  had  company,,  and 
they  were  washing  dishes  together*  the  mother  told 
them  to  ”wash  everything  in  the  cupboard”.  They 
found  some  cold  pancakes*  and  true  to  instructions* 
they^washed  them  and  stood  them  up  in  the  back  of 
the  cupboard  like  plates* 

One  cold  evening  a  big  fire  had  been  built  in 
the  fireplace*,  William*  a  half  grown  boy*  came  in 
cold*  and  complained*  ”You  have  such  a  big  fire  I 
can't  get  warm*”  The  bright  heat  could  scorch  sur¬ 
faces  without  warming  the  air  much* 

Elizabeth  loved  reading*  but  her  eyes  gave 
her  trouble#  No  doubt  she  needed  glasses*  but  such 
were  not  thought  of  for  children*  She  liked  needle 
work*  and  did  hemstitching  and  various  patterns  of 
lettering  and  drawn-thread  work*  As  other  girls 
did*  she  helped  with  the  spinning  and  weaving# 

After  the  children  were  mostly  grown  up*  their 
mother  built  a  new  frame  housa.  She  made  a  new  car¬ 
pet  for  the  front  room*  This  was  woven  of  coarse 
wool  yarn  which  she  had  spun  and  colored#  It  was 
very  nice*  Then  she  bought  a  new  settee.  Shortly 
before  our  grandfather's  death*  he  had  ordered  a 
bureau  made  by  Thomas  Sumner,  and  it  is  believed 
that  a  bookcase  to  match  was  made  by  the  same  man* 
The  bureau  was  made  of  cherry  wood*  and  is  a  solid 
piece  of  furniture  today  (1952)*  These*  of  course* 
came  into  the  new  home*  An  acquaintance*  upon  her 
first  visit  after  this*  remarked*  ”Why*  you  are 
fixed  up  very  fine*”  Such  an  all  wool  rug  of 
fadeless  color  would  be  a  possession  now# 

Elizabeth  and  her  brother  William  once  boarded 
away  from  home  and  went  to  school*  It  was  here  she 
studied  grammar#  She  remembered  that  summer  with 
pleasure  * 

We  may  think  of  her  at  this  time  as  a  tall* 
slender  girl  with  regular  features*  medium  fair 
complexion*  blue-gray  eyes*  and  soft  brown  hair 5 
with  a  mind  of  her  own*  but  of  an  even*  quiet, 
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gentle  disposition;  not  lacking  in  self-confidence* 
ye t  unassuming  in  manner. 

She  endeavored  from  childhood  to  live  up  to 
what  she  knew  to  be  rights  even  in  seemingly  small 
things  *  She  felt  herself  to  be  as  much  of  a  sinner 
by  nature*  if  not  by  actual  transgression*,  as  anyr 
and  that  she  needed  a  Savior  0  But  the  whole  intent 
of  her  life  was  changed  so  gradually  she  could  not 
say  that  she  knew  when  she  was  converted 0  She * 
however*  felt  that  she  was  accepted  of  her  Lord® 

She  did  not  claim  but  that  she  sometimes  missed  her 
way*  but  as  often  sought  a  right  state  of  mind*  and 
endeavored  each  day  Mto  be  found  in  the  balance  not 
wanting** 0  She  said  little  of  her  inner  life*  but 
she  lived  it  out© 

Once  in  telling  her  experience  t©  a  minister* 
he  told  her  she  had  accepted  the  gospel  at  first. 

She  never  looked  upon  a  Ghristian®s  life  as  a  dreary 
onec  Later  in  life*  she  said  of  Pilgrim1  s  Progress* 
nl  donft  think  a  Christianas  pathway  need  be  as 
gloomy  as  that  makes  it  out  to  beQn  Of  course  her 
experience  and  background  were  not  the  same  as 
those  of  John  Bunyan*  but  she  did  believe  that 
Christianity  helps  people  to  bear  burdens  without 
being  too  heavy  hearted, 

Elizabeth  could  not  sing  enough  to  follow  a 
tune*  yet  she  noticed  what  was  sungc  There  was  on® 
hymn  that  she  heard  when  young*  that  seemed  so  near¬ 
ly  to  express  her  feelings*  that  more  than  once 
when  she  heard  it*  she  remarked %  nl  like  that  the 
b@stew  Because  she  seemed  to  make  it  her  own*  and 
because  it  portrays  a  state  of  mind  in  which  she 
endeavored  to  live*  we  give  a  part  of  its 

How  tedious  and  tasteless  the  hour 
When  Jesus  no  longer  I  see. 

Sweet  prospect*  sweet  bird  and  sweet  flower 
Have  lost  all  their  sweetness  for  meD 

The  midsummer  sun  shines  but  dim* 

The  fields  strive  in  vain  to  look  gays 

But  when  I  am  happy  in  Him 
December 9  s  as  pleasant  as  May* 
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His  name  yields  the  richest  perfume « 
And  sweeter  than  music  his  voice | 
His  presence  disperses  my  gloom. 

And  makes  all  within  me  rejoice  5 
I  would,  were  He  always  thus  nigh, 
Have  nothing  to  wish  or  to  fears 
No  mortal  so  happy  as  I? 

Njjr  summer  would  last  all  the  year* 

*  «  * 


THE  WEDDING 

It  was  this  young  woman  in  whom  Ephraim 
Bowles  became  interested *  Eliza  had  been  married 
a  few  years  to  Daniel  M*  Mills,  and  Rachel  a 
shorter  time  to  Willis  Barnett,  when  another  wed¬ 
ding  was  planned*  They  thought  to  have  a  simple 
affair  and  only  a  few  at  the  dinner  *  William, 
however,  wanted  to  invite  some  of  his  acquain¬ 
tances  from  town*  The  mother  said  she  would  have 
no  wpick  crowd”  and  that  if  she  invited  them,  she 
would  also  invite  her  neighbors  and  friends  whom 
she  would  ask  to  a  wool-picking*  He  promised  to 
help,  so  that  they  could  have  all,  and  thus  it  was 
planned*  A  hundred  guests  were  invited*  But  the 
evening  before  the  wedding,  William  was  taken  very 
sick,  and  his  mother  could  do  nothing  but  wait  on 
him*  It  must  have  been  a  short  illness,  and  they 
managed  it  some  way,  for  plans  were  not  changed* 

How  was  the  bride  dressed?  In  simple  plain 
white  of  thin  goods  with  fitted  waist  and  full 
skirt*  Her  bonnet  and  shoulder  shawl  were  made 
of  white  silk*  And  supposedly  she  wore  mitts,  for 
people  did*  They  called  them  half-hands*  Yes, 
goods  for  best  clothes  were  bought  at  stores  at 
this  time*  What  they  bought  was  finer  than  home 
made,  but  genuine,  though  home  made  cloth  was 
nice* 

We  are  not  certain  what  the  groom  wore,  but 
it  is  most  likely  that  he  wore  a  brown  broadcloth, 
the  coat  a  cutaway  frock,  and  stove-pipe  hat  of 
light  shiny  beaver*  We  know  he  wore  a  white  linen 
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shirt  of  factory  weave ^  but  hand  made*  In  the  log 
-meeting  house  at  Lickbraneh^  less  than  a  mile  from 
her  home  ^  on  Eighth  Month  20th|>  1851$  the  pair 
stood  up$  and  heP  then  she^  repeated  the  Friends8 
ceremony 5  declaring  that  they  took  each  other  to 
be  man  and  wifeP  and  promising  before  the  Lord  and 
those  present^  to  be, loving  and  faithful  until 
death o  We  cannot  tell  who  read  the  certificate^ 
or  who  as  witnesses  signed  it0  In  the  afternoon^ 
at  the  home,,  the  young  people  had  a  social  time  in 
the  yard* 


AT  THEIR  FIRST  HOME 

Before  moving  to  their  first  home$  Ephraim 
and  Elisabeth  lived  a  year  or  so  at  her  mother1 s 
place o  Another  young  couple Daniel  and  Lydia  s 
Miils$  also  lived  there  for  a  time*  There  were 
two  houses $  but  who  lived  in  the  old  or  in  the  newP 
we  cannot  now  tell©  They  enjoyed  each  other 8 s  com¬ 
pany  and  a  close  friendship  existed  between  them 
ever  afterward©  Ephraim  and  William  Epperson  both 
did  farm  work© 

It  was  while  they  lived  in  that  home  that  the 
National  Era^  an  anti-slavery  paper  published  in 
Washington^  B©G05>  was  putting  out  the  serial 5 
"Uncle  Tom9s  Cabin88©  Ephraim  or  William  would 
leave  their  field  work  at  the  week  end  and  go  to 
the  post  office  to  get  their  paper©  Being  strong 
against  slavery p "this  story  especially  appealed 
to  them  and  stirred  them  deeply p  as  it  did  most 
other  northern  people©  Ephraim  has  been  heard  to 
say  "I  used  to  tell  cem  if  I8d  been  a  Negro  slaveP  ; 
I°d  have  been  a  mighty  mean  one*5©  This  showed  his 
abhorrence  of  the  system^,  but  as  a  Christian  he 
would  not  have  upheld  that  spirit© 

Soon  Ephraim  and  Elizabeth  moved  from  her 
parental  home  onto  an  adjoining  80-aere  farm  which 
her  mother  gave  th@m0  Here  they  lived  happy  and 
contented  for  several  years $  in  a  good  hewed  log 
house  which  Ephraim  had  built©  He  also  bhilt  a 
big  bam*  The  house  was  of  good  height  and  was 
ceiled  inside©  It  fronted  the  south* 
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There  was  a  large  living  room*  a  large  bed 
room  on  the  east*  a  shed  kitchen*  and  porch  north* 
There  was  a  shed  over  the  well  house  and  the  milk 
house  adjoining*  Here* too*  were  the  white  wood 
floors*  and  the  high  four-poster  beds  with  cur¬ 
tains  around  the  lower  part*  There  was  a  large 
garden  paled  in*  and  two  rose  bushes  in  the  yard* 
The  road  was  south  running  east  and  west*  There 
was  a  spring  of  living  water  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope  on  the  east*  The  barn  was  north  of  the  house 
and  fertile  fields  beyond*  and  a  wood  pasture  to 
the  west*  It  was  a  very  comfortable  home*  Sacred 
memories  of  it  will  remain  with  the  older  children 
as  long  as  life  lasts*  It  was  here  that  to  them 
the  great  world  came  into  being*  and  they  were  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  young  parents1  delight  and  loving 
care*  It  was  here  that  Mother  -  we  may  call  her 
that  now  -  used  to  follow  the  dog  to  where  Amos  was 
asleep  in  the  fence  corner*  or  on  top  of  a  high 
rail  fence*  It  was  here  she  investigated  a  sound 
of  childish  glee  and  crackling  sticks*  to  find  a 
blazing  fire  built  against  the  side  of  the  house* 

It  was  no  make-believe*  as  she  at  first  supposed. 
Amos  and  Edith  were  the  actors* 

An  old  sugar  tree  stood  at  the  road  corner 
east*  There  were  other  woods  near*  and  also  at 
the  turn  of  the  road  where  Polly  Kelly  lived* 

But  this  particular  tree  seemed  a  part  of  the 
children fs  lives*  One  night  when  the  ground  was 
white  with  snow*  they  took  off  their  shoes  and 
stockings  and  ran  to  that  tree  and  back*  Then  they 
dressed  their  feet  and  went  into  the  kitchen  and 
announced  the  fact  to  Mother* 

There  were  woods  also  across  the  road  south 
where  Uriah  Spray  lived*  In  these  trees  the  boys 
used  to  get  their  kites  tangled*  They  loved  to 
play  in  our  barn  with  Uncle  Daniel* s  boys*  and 
they  sometimes  climbed  up  and  robbed  the  pidgeon*s 
nests  * 


Grandmother * s  old  home  was  in  sight*  Here 
was  where  Uncle  William  and  Aunt  Rachel  lived*  for 
he  had  married  a  young  widow*  Rachel  Furnas*  And 
Uncle  Daniel  lived  near*  Grandfather  Bowles*  had 
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moved  from  Morgan  County  and  lived  only  a  few  miles 
away®  The  meeting  our  parents  now  attended  was 
called  Center o  It  was  half  a  mile  west®  The  chil¬ 
dren  went  to  Brushwood  school  and  the  teacher  some¬ 
times  boarded  at  our  home®  Eliza  Allen  is  remem¬ 
bered  as  one  teacher,  also  Darius  Bowles,  Father  #s 
double-first  cousin,  then  a  young  man* 

Father  often  had  hired  hands  ®  Once  the  men 
were  clearing  logs  in  the  woods®  At  noon  one  of 
the  hands ,  an  oversown  boy,  was  bringing  a  yoke' 
of  oxen  to  water®  The  oxen  were  yoked  together 
and  he  was  riding  one  of  them,  when  they  started1 
in  full  gallop  to  the  watering  place®  He  caught 
the  ends  of  the  bow  to  hold  on,  but  his  old  white 
hat  brim  fell  down  over  his  eyes,  and  the  center 
ring  of  the  yoke  did  its  full  duty  at  making  a 
noise®  He  called  as  loudly  as  he  could  MStop  this 
ox  or  I 9 11  be  killed?  Stop  this  ox.  of"!9!!  be 
killed?®1  But  he  was  not  hurt  and  was  quite  able 
for  his  dinner® 

There  was  a  brook  that  ran  between  the  house 
and  barn  and  was  sometimes  crossed  on  a  foot-log® 
Once  when  this  brook  was  swollen  by  a  heavy  rain, 
and  the  log  was  slippery,  Father,  in  crossings 
fell  off  and  went  under  the  log  and  down  below® 

He  lodged 2  somehow,  but  was  still  in  a  predidam^ht® 
Mother  could  see  it  was  a  safe  position,  however, 
and  she  stood  in  the  doorway  and  laughed  at  him® 

:  ]'"('■  ' "  ■  '  '  \  '  ^  '■  h  ^i\i  f,  :•'£ 

!  " 

Father  could  see  the  humor  of  a  situation 
even  if  it  were  he  who  was  involved®  He  was  quit© 
a  meat  eater,  and  was  especially  fond  of  fresh 
pork®  Mother  had  known  him  to  overeat  of  this, 
and  to  her  caution  on  one  occasion*,  he  indepen¬ 
dently  replied,  using  a  neighborhood  saying,  ^Black¬ 
smith  Simon®  knows  what  he9®  about’ 18 ®  In  telling  it 
years  afterward,  ;she  said,  ^Blacksmith  Simons  was 

sick  enough  before  morning®1  ® 

v--  .  -rio  -  '  :  1 ;  1  1  ■-'>  Jit  • 

;■  ;  .  ■  ..  :rl 

Father  was  once  trying  to  milk  a  wild  young 
cow®  She  broke  away  and  started  toward  the  house® 
Mother  saw  her  coming  and  tried  to  shut  the  door, 
but  it  was  too  late®  The  creature  bolted  right 
into  the  kitchen,  but  the  floor  was  to©  sleek  for 
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herc  She  fell  and  broke  the  hearth  off  the  cook 
stove  o  Father  was  quickly  after  her  with  his  tin 
cup  and  pails,  and*  not  willing  to  lose  an  opportun¬ 
ity  c,  he  proceeded  to  milk  her  then  and  there *  be¬ 
fore  she  could  get  up* 

Ours  was  a  home  where  not  many  cross  words 
were  spoken*  "Tut*  tut11  from  Father  usually  ended 
a  difficulty  between  the  little  ones®  Mother  had 
much  patience*  and  did  not  take  account  of  every 
little  misdemeanor o  But  when  it  was  necessary  to  do 
some  special  training  she  did  not  give  it  up  until 
the  end  was  accomplished e  Our  parents  lived  in  touch 
with  their  children* 

Memory  is  vivid  of  Father  reading  aloud  in  some 
religious  book  while  Mother  knit  in  the  long  winter 
evenings*  The  juveniles  were  admonished  if  too 
noisy  to  keep  Mother  from  hearing*  and  they  heard 
more  or  less  of  the  reading*  but  were  not  required 
to  sit  still  and  listen*  The  family  reading  of  the 
Bible  was  just  after  breakfast*  Father  often  knelt 
and  prayed  in  his  reverent  and  fervent  wa y*  which 
left  a  lifelong  impression  on  tender  hearts *  though 
then  there  was  perhaps  little  outward  evidence  of 
it*  Edith  remembers  feeling  safe  all  day  because 
Father  prayed*  As  the  children  grew  older *  doubt¬ 
less  he  sometimes  made  mistakes*  but  he  was  a 
kind  and  tender  father* 

Father  was  a  lover  of  horses*  He  liked  a 
fine  looking  one*  and  was  as  capable  as  most  men 
of  managing  any  kind*  Breaking  horses  was  some¬ 
thing  different  then  from  what  it  came  to  be  after 
so  many  years  of  good  breeding*  He  broke *  not 
only  his  own*  but  took  horses  to  break  for  others* 

He  had  many  a  hard  and  really  dangerous  time*  But 
even  though*  as  one  man  put  it*  they  "ripped*  and 
tore*  reared  and  pitched*  heaved  and  set"  Father 
didn*t  seem  to  mind  it* 

His  family  thought  him  distressingly  given 
to  horse  trading*  They  never  were  surprised  when 
he  came  home  with  a  different  team  from  the  one 
he  drove  away*  Each  trader  would  parade  the  other !s 


horses  and  take  them  at  face  value*  and  often  find 
later  he  had  not  bettered  himself o  Father  liked 
to  drive  a  horse  that  carried  a  high  head®  Mother 
did  not  always  enjoy  this®  Once  he  came  up  from 
the  barn  with  horses  and  carriage  to  take  her  and 
the  babies  to. Quarterly  Meeting®  When  she  saw 
the  team  he  had  hitched  up*  she  had  a  mind  not  to 
get  into  the  carriage *  yet  she  did®  But  for  the 
trip  home  2  she  chose  passage  with  someone  else 5, 
and  Uriah  Spray  rod©  with  Father®  The  horses  ran 
away  and  tore  the  carriage  to  pieces*  but  the  men 
escaped  injury® 

Our  parents  found  time*  or  took  it*  to  help 
others  many  times®  A  poor  girl*  who  had  done 
housework  for  Mother  was  taken  sick*  and  heeded 
a  home®  They  took  her  and  cared  for  her  for  some 
time® 

Grandmother  Epperson  was  once  very  sick*  and 
Father  helped  to  wait  on  her  a  great  deal®  He  was 
strong  to  lift  and  turn  her*  and  as  willing  as  her 
own  son®  Everyone*  even  she*  despaired  of  her  life® 

A  white  dress  was  mad©  ready  in  which  to  lay  her 
away®  She  wanted  to  see  it  done®  Still  she  lingered 
Finally  she  said  she  wished  she  could  see  MDoew  Fur- 
nas®  No  one  thought  she  could  live*  and  most  likely 
not  until  he  could  come  the  distance*  for  he  then 
lived  a  day*s  ride  away®  None  inclined  to  the 
idea  of  getting  him  until  Father  learned  her  wish® 

He  said*  wIf  Mother  wants  wDoew  Furnas*  she  shall 
have  h4m0w  It  was  evening  and  a  drizzling  rain 
was  setting  in*  but  he  saddled  his  hors©  and  started® 
He  traveled  all  'Bight  in  the  damp  and  mud®  There 
may  have  been  a  moon  above  the  clouds®  However* 
he  did  not  get  lost*  as  he  used  sometimes  to  do® 

He  reached  his  destination  at  daybreak®  The  doctor 
started  back  immediately  and  Father  went  to  bed® 

The  medicine  seemed  to  be  just  what  Grandmother 
needed®  She  recovered  and  lived  many  years  after¬ 
ward® 


There  may  not  have  been  a  n station*8  for  the 
Underground  Railroad  in  this  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood®  Once*  however*  two  slaves  came  through* 
fleeing  from  the  South*  and  were  hidden*  perhaps 


at  the  Sprays *  overnight*  Memory  of  the  story  is 
that  they  were  men*  but  they  were  dressed  up  as  women 
the  next  mornings  with  Quaker  bonnets  and  green  ‘veils 
and  Father  took  them  in  a  carriage  *  in  open  day* 
quite  a  distance  on  their  journey 0  When  he  came 
home  that  night *  some  of  his  friends  asked  him  if  he 
did  not  feel  guilty  in  breaking  the  law  like  that* 
referring  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law*  He  replied 
that  he  did  not*  considering  it  was  such  a  wicked* 
inhuman  law0 


SLAVERY  IN  EPHRAIM  BOWLES0  EARLY  DAYS 


Levi  Coffin*  in  his  Reminiscences  gives  it  as 
his  belief  that  the  Underground  Railroad  was  of 
Southern  originc  Slaves  sometimes  earned  a  little 
money  of  their  own  by  working  nights  and  Sabbaths 0 
Sometimes  they  gave  this  to  ary  who  would  help  them 
to  escape  to  free  states 0  Some  people  would  help 
without  money o  There  were  lines  from  far  south 
along  which  'fugitives  passed  secretly  from  place 
to  place*  toward  the  Ohio  River  and  the  free  states 
north  of  it®  By  this  means  many  found  their  way 
north*  who  otherwise  could  not  have  escaped*  These 
linage  were  not  numerous*  or  well  or^ni^ed*  and 
many  fled  without  such  help*  with  only  "the  north 
star  as  guide*  Whatever  way  they  tried*  many  were 
recaptured*  and  subjected  to  a  harder  fate*  as 
punishment® 


Once  across  the  river*  by  ice*  skiff*  or 

secretly  in  a  large  boat*  the  poor  hunted  ones 
were  often  befriended*  though  there  was  always  the 
danger  of  being  betrayed*  If  successful  in  reach- 
ing  the  U*G0  R*R*  as  it  was  designated*  they  were 
mostly  sent  along  the  wold  reliable*  to  Canada* 
though  some  escaped  slaves  risked  living  in  the 
northern  states*  England  had  freed  her  slaves  in 
1833 o  Thus  Canada  was  free  of  slaves® 


Covington*  Kentuciqr  opposite  Cincinnati*  was 
where  many  crossed  into  the  free  states*  though 
they  crossed  at  other  places  also*  Any  friendly 
people  were  liable  to  have  work  to  do  helping  fug¬ 
itives*  especially  if  near  a  line  of  flight* 
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Several  routes  converged  at  Newport ^  Indiana  9 
(Fountain  Git y)  *  Levi  Goffinp  a  merchant  there  p 
helped  so  much  that  his  home  became  in  reality  a 
union  depot*  While  lining  there  twenty  years 9  he 
fedp  sheltered  and  helped  along  on  an  average ^  one 
hundred  a  y©  ar<> 

Most  likely  the  two  that  our  father  took  that’ 
day  went  directly  by  stages  to  Coffin0 s  hom@P  there 
in  a  similar  way  to  be  sent  on  north* 

Levi  Coffin  was  born  in  1798  at  New  Garden^ 

North  Carolina  (better  known  as  Guilford )*  two  years 
later  than  our  grandfather 5  Georg©  Fox  Bowles *  He 
grew  up  in  the  midst  of  slavery 0  Ha  says  he  inher¬ 
ited  anti-slavery  principle sP  but  h©  saw  when  very 
young P  enough  to  make  him  abhor  the  system  with 
his  whole  being*  While  there  he  helped  slaves  to 
hide  or  escape  to  the  North  from  hard  masters* 

After  moving  from  North  Carolina  to  Newport  it 
was  marvelous  how  he  could  give  so  much  substance  p 
time  and  strength  to  that  work^  and  at  the  same 
time  make  a  living 0  He  did  not  gain  earthly  riches ^ 
but  surely  he  was  a  neighbor  according  to  Christ0© 
definition^  in  a  way  and  to  an  extent^  that  is  not 
common,,  He  and  his  wife  worked  together  heart  and 
soul*  They  were  the  Simeon  and  Rachel  Halliday  in 
Uncle  Tom0©  Cabin*  It  was  at  Newport  they  befriended 
Eli&a  Harris  who  crossed  the  Ohio  on  the  ie@j>  much  ms 
described  in  the  story*  They  gave  her  that  name* 

They  named  manyp  not  wishing  to  speak  their  real 
names* 


The  Coffins  later  moved  to  Cincinnati  to  man¬ 
age  a  store  for  the  **Fr©@  Labor  Association*0*  In 
connection  with  this  he  helped  to  devise  and  put  into 
operation  a  plan  whereby  the  association  owned  plan¬ 
tations  and  a  cotton  gin  in  the  Souths  which  fur¬ 
nished  the  store  with  goods  produced  by  paid  labor* 
Many  people  now  believed  as  Woolman  taught p  that 
to  use  the  products  of  slave  labor  would  help  to 
perpetuate  the  system* 

Here  their  work  for  the  fugitives  was  much  in¬ 
creased  p  so  while  Eliza  had  been  for  some  time  in 


Canada *  many  another  was  befriended  in  this  Cincin¬ 
nati  home0  During  their  lives  they  protected* 
helped*  and  fed  more  than  3*000  fugitive  slaves 0 

Perhaps  most  northern  people  claimed  to  be  op¬ 
posed  to  the  "peculiar  insitution"  of  slavery*  but 
it  was  deep  rooted  and  far-reaching®  Eastern  manu¬ 
facturers  wanted  cotton  from  the  South  as  cheap  as 
they  could  get  it0  So*  it  was  easy  to  wash  their 
hands  of  the  sin  and  leave  it  to  Providence  to 
work  outo 

This  was  even  true  of  many  Friends®  They  had 
cleared  their  own  borders*  but  had  done  little  work 
toward  abolition  of  the  system®  When  the  American 
Colonization  Society  founded  the  colony  of  Liberia 
in  Africa  in  1816*  this  seemed  to  lull  the  general 
public  in  the  North  into  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
that  the  problem  was  being  solved  without  any  ex¬ 
ertion  on  their  part®  This  plan  was  conceived  by 
the  authorities  in  Washington*  the  slave-holding 
Henry  Clay  being  prominent  in  the  matter® 

Charles  Osborn*  a  North  Carolina  Friend*  a 
minister*  born  in  1775*  three  years  after  Woolman 
died*  and  a  disciple  of  his  teachings*  now  moved 
from  Tennessee  to  Mt®  Pleasant,  Ohio*  and  began 
publishing  a  paper*  "The  Philanthropist"®  In  this 
he  exposed  "this  cruel  and  oppressive  scheme"*  as 
the  perpetuation  of  slavery®  He  also  advocated  in 
the  paper  the  doctrine  of  "immediate  and  uncondi¬ 
tional  emancipation"®  This  paper  was  the  first 
ever  published  in  the  United  States  which  advocated 
that  doctrine®  This  was  the  germ  from  which  sprang 
the  far-famed  paper*  "The  Genius  of  Universal  Eman¬ 
cipation"  in  east  Tennessee® 

The  colonization  plan  pleased  the  South  be¬ 
cause  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  free  Negroes* 
and  it  also  relieved  the  North  of  the  fear  of  amal¬ 
gamation® 

Perhaps  many  were  honest  in  believing  the 
Liberian  colony  to  be  at  least  an  asylum  where 
free  Negroes  uould  go  back  to  their  own  continent 
and  where  those  who  were  Christians  could  serve 
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as  missionaries  to  their  race*  This  may  have 
proven  true  to  some  extent *  but  it  could  not  end 
American  slaver y0 

Abolition  became  a  great  issue  with  churches 
as  well  as  with  politicians 0  In  Indiana  Friends5 
Yearly  Meeting*  a  separation  occurred  on  account 
of  it0  Many  were  poorly  informed  and  had  the  idea' 
that  abolitionists  were  bad*  It  was  all  ” creator ely 
activity15  o  People  should  be  quiet  and  let  the  Lord 
work  it  out  *  They  did  not  want  to  be  unpopular  or 
have  the  country 5 s  economics  interfered  with* 

All  officers  in  the  church  were  deposed  who 
had  participated*  and  they  were  net  allowed  to  con¬ 
fer  in  the  meeting  house*  So  what  could  they  do 
but  meet  elsewhere*  It  is  but  proper  to  state  that 
these  oppressive  measures  were  carried  though  the 
Yearly  Meeting  contrary  to  the  minds  of  many  mem¬ 
bers  who  were  grieved  with  such  evident  injustice* 
yet  they  stayed  in  the  ffbody  w  in  a  kind  of  crip- 
plfcd  condition  -  halting  between  two  opinions* 


But  the  Abolition  movement  could  not  be  downed 
in  church  or  state*  In  the  course  of  time  changes 
came*  Some  of  the  reactionary  leaders  passed  away* 
Soon  doors  of  the  meeting  houses  were  opened  to 
lecturers*  Many  members  took  their  places  beside 
Anti-slavery  Friends  on  the  platform*  and  in  *56 
after  13  years  of  separate  organisations*  the  ©Id 
Yearly  Meeting  virtually  acknowledged  its  error 
by  inviting  these  workers  to  come  back  without  any 
acknowledgement  and  a  reunion  was  affected*  But 
probably  no  records  ©f  the  Yearly  Meeting  show 
the  real  reasons  for  the  disturbance*  0®p  parents 
were  quite  young  when  the  church  trouble  began* 
but  married  and  with  a  young  family  before  the  end* 
They  were  led  t©  think  those  banished  workers  were 
perhaps  too  zealous  and  rather  off  the  right  track* 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  had  our  father  been 
placed  as  some  of  these  people  were*  h©  too  would 
have  been  among  the  condemned  ones*  They  had  not 
violated  the  discipline  in  any  way*  They  were 
simply  abolitionists*  There  was  a  terrible  odium 
about  Abolition*  perhaps  far  exceeding  what  usually 
attends  names  for  unpopular  movements*  Words  could 
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not  tell  the  suffering  some  of  them  endured*  yet 
felt  they  had  not  done  too  much?  they  had  not  done 
enough o 

There  was  a  strong  effort  in  Congress  to  buy 
all  the  slaves  in  order  to  save  the  South  financial 
loss  in  setting  them  free©  But  the  South  said* 
nCotton  is  King*  In  spite  of  free  labor  goods*  we 
will  find  a  market” 0  John  Woolman*  and  later 
Charles  Osborn*  had  warned  that  justice  would  not 
sleep  forever*  and  if  slaves  were  not  freed  in  a 
peaceful  way*  ”The  Lord  would  visit  with  terrible 
things  in  righteousness”  (Bible)  which  meant  that 
if  the  issue  were  not  settled  by  the  right  method* 
it  would  be  settled  right*  even  by  a  wrong  one® 
While  the  slavery  question  was  the  great  issue*  it 
was  not  to  free  the  slaves*  but  to  preserve  the 
union*  that  war  cameo  Emancipation  came  as  a  war 
measure o 


Footnote  8  The  foregoing  information  was  largely 
obtained  from  Levi  Coffin fs  Reminiscences”* 
Charles  Osbornes  ” Journal”*  and  Walter  Edgerton^s 
”History  of  the  Separation88® 
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CHAPTER  III 


UNSTABLE  PRICES  -  -i.  -  RISK  AND  LOSS 


Father  has  been  heard  to  say  that  his  first 
serious  financial  mistake  was  when  he  joined  Uncle 
William  Epperson  in  buying  horses  and  shipping  them 
from  Kentucky*  He  made  a  trip  or  two  there  him¬ 
self  o  This  business  took  him  away  from  home  a  good 
deal  and  necessitated  leaving  affairs  in  the  care 
of  hired  men0  There  was  a  loss  and  men  to  pay* 

He  had  contracted  some  debts  for  improvement,  but 
he  said  if  he  had  never  done  anything  'worse  than 
to  build  that  barn,  he  would  have  come  out  all 
right*  The  barn  cost  him  $75<>00*  It  was  buying 
and  selling  at  a  loss  during  a  period  of  fluctuating 
war-time  prices  that  seriously  embarrassed  him* 

They  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  home*  Pre¬ 
vious  as  it  was  to  them*  it  would  not  then  bring 
much  if  sold*  Father5 s  creditors  pushed  him,  and 
some  of  his  church  brethren  accused  him  of  being 
dishonest o  It  was  while  in  these  difficulties  that 
he  was  tempted,  not  to  give  up  trying  to  live  a 
Christian  life,  but  to  leave  the  churcho  He  said 
he  believed  he  would  have  done  so,  had  not  the 
words  of  his  dying  sister  come  up  in  mind  so  fresh 
and  forceful,  "Don*t  leave  Society*"  He  could  not 
get  away  from  the  thought,  and  he  took  it  that  her 
words  had  been  against  a  time  like  this* 

While  in  this  sad  dilemma  he  was  on  the  road 
toward  home  late  one  night,  and  thinking  over  these 
things*  He  said  to  himself,  "I  have  an  iron  con¬ 
stitution*  I  can  and  I  will  work,  to  the  limit  of 
my  strength,  and  pay  every  cent  I  owe*  I  will  come 
out  honorable*"  Truths  come  home  to  people  in 
their  accustomed  words*  After  he  had  said  these 
things  the  thought  came  up  in  his  mind,  clear  and 
emphatic,  as  if  some  one  had  said  it,  "Thee  shall 
know  that  every  blessing  comes  ft°om  me*" 

It  must  have  been  not  long  after  this,  that 
Father 5 s  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Mills  was  going 
on  a  trip  to  Iowa  and  he  strongly  insisted  that 
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Ephraim  go  with  him®  Father  wished  to  see  the  new 
country  that  was  so  much  talked  of*  where  his  sisters 
Penninah  and  Rebecca  now  lived®  But  he  was  doubtful 
about  this  being  the  right  time  to  go®  Since  he 
wanted  to  go*  however ,  it  was  easy  to  listen  to  his 
brother® s  persuasion  and  to  decide  that  it  would  be 
the  proper  thing  to  do*  so  they  made  the  trip  to¬ 
gether® 

His  going  away  and  Mother® s  sad  look  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  children®  He  was  to  start 
to  the  train  in  the  evening*  and  it  was  now  dark® 

He  prayed  with  the  family  and  kissed  them  all  and 
stood  at  the  door  talking  to  them  before  going  out® 

It  was  cold  weather  and  he  had  on  a  brown  frock  over¬ 
coat*  a  tall*  almost  white  beaver  hat  and  overshoes 
of  buffalo  skin  made  with  the  hair  inside*  and  pr©~ 
trading  in  a  woolly  row  at  the  string®  After  he  was 
gone*  Mother  sat  weeping  for  a  while®  A  few  hun¬ 
dred  miles*  then*  was  a  long  way  off® 

Father  and  Uncle  went  by  rail  to  Iowa  City*  and 
then  by  public  conveyance*  which  was  called  the 
,f stage”  ®  At  this  time  it  was  a  sled  that  went 
through  the  cold  and  snow  of  an  Iowa  winter®  This 
brought  them  to  Redfield*  the  nearest  stage  station 
to  the  Summit  Grove  Friends®  neighborhood®  We  can¬ 
not  say  how  that  twelve  miles  was  made*  or  give  the 
details  of  the  visit®  One  thing  eclipsed  all  else® 

He  was  taken  down  sick  with  what  they  called  the 
"winter  fever”®  He  lay  a  long  time  in  Uncle  William 
and  Aunt  Penninah  Kivett 9 s  home®  Mother  waited  anx¬ 
iously  through  the  weary  weeks*  again  and  again  to 
hear  whether  he  was  better  or  not  living®  When  he 
was  convalescent*  and  perhaps  a  little  peevish*  it 
was  told  that  he  said  he  wished  he  had  some  mush 
that  Lizzie  had  madef  that  she  could  make  it  so 
light  it  would  just  float  on  the  milk®  Aunt  had 
no  hesitancy  in  telling  him  that  she  could  make  mush 
as  good  as  Elizabeth  could® 

The  children  at  home  shared  in  the  anxiety  and 
talked  about  it  among  themselves®  One  morning  upon 
waking*  Ella*  the  little  girl  of  four*  said*  "Father 
is  able  to  come  home®"  Later  they  heard  that  he  had 
started  that  very  morning®  He  was  in  company  with 


Uncle  Thomas  Mills  and  another  man*  The  Mississippi 
River  was  frozen  and  there  was  no  railroad  bridge* 
Rivers  were  sometimes  kept  open  for  boats 5  however * 
the  three  men  walked  across  on  the  ice*  When  near 
the  middle  the  ice  began  to  cracky  and  they  thought 
for  a  little  while  it  was  going  to  let  them  through* 
But  they  scattered  quickly  as  possible*  and  got  over 
safely*  One  of  them  told  Father  later  that  all  the' 
bad  things  he  had  ever  done  loomed  up  before  him 
in  those  few  moments  of  peril* 

Oh*  what  a  joyous  time  when  Father  reached 
home?  The  little  ones  sat  on  his  lap  and  he  gave 
them  hazel  nuts  from  Iowa*  He  has  spoken  of  this 
experience  and  others*  as  lessons  to  him  that  after 
all  our  efforts  we  are  still  dependent  upon  God  for 
all  the  blessings  of  life* 

It  was  becoming  plain  now  that  the  home  must 
go  to  satisfy  the  creditors*  In  the  midst  of 
these  ‘trials*  little  Willie*  two  years  old*  was 
taken  sick*  He  had  scarlet  fever*  One  day  when 
they  had  almost  given  up  hope  and  were  watching 
by  the  cradle*  he  reached  his  arms  up  to  Mother 
and  embraced  her*  and  then  did  the  same  to  Father* 
When  they  saw  he  was  going*  Father  dropped  on  his 
knees  and  said*  w0h  my  Father*  have  we  not  trouble 
enough  without  this?1*  Willi©  died  Second  Month 
24th^  1862c  He  was  buried  in  Center  graveyard  and 
Mother  planted  sweet  williams  on  his  grave* 


LEAVING  THE  HOME 

While  it  was  still  cold  weather*  that  same 
spring  preparations  were  made  for  moving*  With 
what  pain  and  sinking  of  heart  the  family  was 
wrenched  away  from  the  dear  scenes  that  were  so 
much  a  part  of  their  lives*  and  from  almost  every¬ 
thing  they  could  call  their  ©wnH  But  the  wagons 
were  loaded  and  they  bade  it  all  farewell* 

The  creek*  on  the  banks  of  which  Center  Meet¬ 
ing  house  stood*  was  high  by  recent  rains*  but  the 
wagons  forded  it  in  safety*  How  soon  the  children 11  s 
minds  were  diverted*  Uncle  nTommie!t  tried  to  push 
old  Growler  off  the  foot-log  into  the  water*  Nei- 
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ther  succeeded  in  getting  the  other  off*  but  both 
were  willing  to  quite 

The  family  now  moved  into  a  small  house  on 
"Uncle  Davie  Mills"  place 0  This  was  near  the  town 
of  Six  Points*  so  named  because  the  wagon  road* 
railroad*  and  national  pike  crossed  there o  Levi°s 
little  poem*  made  at  nine  years  of  age*  fthe  same 
age  that  Longfellow  was  when  he  wrote  his  turnip 
poemE)*  shows  Father °s  occupation  that  summer*  as 
well  as  Mother °s  tact  at  entertaining  her  children* 
and  the  spirit  she  bore  under  trials  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  0  Though  written  later*  it  refers  to  this  time  0 
Mother  had  great  resourcefulness  for  new  and  inter¬ 
esting  suggestions  in  answer  to  the  often-put  ques¬ 
tion*  "What  shall  we  do?"  This  time  she  had  saids 
"Letcs  see  who  can  make  a  verse  the  quickest ©w  All 
began*  and  the  following  took  the  premiums 

We  tended  corn  three  years  ago 
And  Father  worked  old  Granny 
He  often  went  with  a  load  of  hay 
To  the  capital  of  Indianye 

Ben  Walker  worked  for  us  that  year* 

And  he  worked  little  Ned© 

They  plowed  their  corn  from  morn  til  night* 
And  then  they  went  to  bed© 

We  bought  two  horses  of  Wilson  Spray* 

One  was  Kit  and  the  other  was  Suse* 

One  was  brown  and  the  other  was  bay 
And  they  nary  one  wore  shoes© 

One  the  memorable  New  Year°s  day*  during  the 
War*  Father  took  a  load  of  hay  to  Indianapolis  as 
he  did  many  times  in  these  years©  He  had  to  "stand 
market"  and  was  late  selling©  It  was  sunset  when 
he  started  home  on  the  eight-mile  drive*  facing  a 
west  wind©  The  livery  man  said  to  him  as  he  drove 
off*  "Your  wife  will  be  a  widow  before  morning©" 

But  he  was  afraid  the  family  would  be  out  of  fuel© 

He  walked  backward  or  almost  ran*  as  the  horses 
trotted  much  of  the  way0  Mother  said  as  she  banked 
up  the  fire  in  the  fireplace*  covering  it  with 
ushes*  "I  wonder  if  Father  can  get  home©"  But  he 
came©  * 
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Once,  soon  after  leaving  the  old  place,  every 
member  of  the  family  was  sick  but  Amos,  most  of 
them  with  11  ague"  (malaria).  It  was  in  the  fall  and 
therefore  an  accepted  time  for  "chills” •  Somehow, 
others  in  the  neighborhood  had  escaped,  or  at  least 
all  who  could  go  were  gone  to  Yearly  Meeting,  There 
wasn't  one  person  to  come  and  care  for  the  sick  in 
this  home.  Father  was  hungry  all  one  day.  Aunt 
Anna  came  in  the  evening.  Mother  said  she  resolved 
that  if  ever  she  knew  of  sick  folks  she  would  place 
caring  for  them  before  going  to  meeting. 

While  Father  was  still  in  bed,  word  came  that 
he  was  drafted  for  service  in  the  war.  Several 
other  Friends  were  drafted  at  the  same  time,  but 
for  some  cause  they  were  never  called.  Our  parent# 
regarded  this  as  Providential.  Father  had  resolved 
that  if  he  had  to  go  he  would  not  use  a  gun.  So 
the  war  was  on  as  a  result  of  slavery.  As  the 
armies  were  in  the  South,  we  saw  little.  Our  suf¬ 
ferings  were  mental  and  financial.  As  renters  or 
job  workers  often  do,  we  moved  several  times  in 
the  next  few  years,  as  work  seemed  to  open  up. 

Some  of  these  houses  in  which  we  lived  were  com¬ 
fortable,  others  small  and  "haunted”,  if  not  actu¬ 
ally  with  evil  spirits,  as  some  believed  in  those 
days,  they  often  were  with  vermin.  Mother  found 
that,  whatever  effect  fire  and  brimstone  may  have 
on  the  former,  when  properly  applied  they  would  ex¬ 
terminate  the  latter,  and  she  applied  them*  When 
walls  were  made  white,  floors  clean,  beds  fresh, 
and  cooking  utensils  shining,  there  was  still  com¬ 
fort  and  cheer. 

One  thing  they  always  considered  in  their 
moving  was  the  surrounding  influence  for  their 
growing  boys  and  girls.  We  lived  among  fine  peo¬ 
ple,  and  with  little  exception  we  were  near  a 
good  meeting  and  school.  Some  individuals  lacked 
charity,  while  others  were  very  kind  and  helped 
to  smooth  the  family  pathway,  f Uncle ”  Robert 
Furnas,  Jehu  Mills,  and  others  are  affectionately 
remembered  for  their  helpfulness  and  their  true 
and  enduring  friendship. 
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Wherever  we  were*  Aunt  Bashie*  now  a  widow* 
and  Aunt  Eliza  Mills  found  us  and  loved  us*  and 
enjoyed  visiting  at  our  home©  And  theygji^jjot 
come  empty  handed©  They  both  had  great,  mearts*  and 
they  then  had  means©  Once  they  came  toother  in  a 
spring  wagon  several  miles  0  They  were  afoii  ring  the 
new  babye  Mother  told  them  he  was  like  Mbses*-.  a 
proper  child  e  Aunt  Bashie  wanted  to  name  him0  One 
of  the  children  asked  what  name*  and  she  said*  WI 
should  think  thee  would  know*  and  so  he  was  named 
for  her  late  husband*  Elihu  Sanders o 

Usually  the  whole  family  went  to  meeting*  but 
once  near  this  time*  Father  took  only  the  two  girls 
in  the  carriage  several  miles  to  White  Lick  Quarter¬ 
ly  Meeting©  They  were  invited  to  a  nearby  home  to 
dinner*  and  then  attended  an  afternoon  meeting  ap¬ 
pointed  by  a  traveling  minister 0  Edith  still  remem¬ 
bers  how  the  Spirit  solemnly  and  sweetly  impressed 
her  heart*  and  as  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun  lay 
on  the  floor*  the  meeting  closed© 


GEORGE  FOX  BOWLES  AND  FAMXLI  MOVE  TO  IOWA 

Before  this  time*  probably  the  first  summer  after 
our  leaving  the  old  home*  Grandfather  and  Grandmother 
Bowles  passed  our  home  in  a  covered  wagon  as  they 
started  on  their  journey  to  Iowae  Their  halt  there 
and  the  parting  is  still  remembered ©  Uncle  Alfred 
and  Aunt  Ruth  were  with  them*  Aunt  Rachel*  soon  to 
be  married  to  Calvin  Russel*  was  left  behind 0  This 
was  about  the  year  1862*  after  Father °s  tripD 

There  were  already  settlements  of  Friends  here 
and  there  in  the  new  state  of  Iowa©  Grandfather 
George  F°s  brother  David*  then  an  old  man*  with  his 
two  sons*  Cyrus  and  David*  and  their  families*  had 
located  in  Guthrie  County©  Cyrus  entered  the  land 
upon  a  part  of  which  the  town  of  Stuart  afterward 
grew  up*  As  we  have  mentioned  before*  two  of  our 
aunts  were  there®  Uncle  Amos  and  Aunt  Rebecca  Hadley 
owned  land  near  what  is  now  the  center  of  the  town* 
and  Uncle  William  and  Aunt  Panninah  Kivett  a  half 
mile  north*  Other  Friends  had  settled  there*  and  to 
this  neighborhood  our  grandparents  came©  Here  were 
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the  McCollums*  Hadleys *  Cooks*  Picketts*  Ruth  New- 
lin  and  children^  and  others  who  were  members  of 
Friends  o  And  in  the  little  meeting  house  which  they 
had  built  on  the  oak-crowned  hill*  these  people  met 
to  worship  God® 

This  house*  built  of  native  lumber*  was  located 
on  a  five-acre  lot*  which  was  legated  to  the  meeting 
by  II'i—l e  David  Bowles  and  his  »^uyrus  for  that  and 
graveyard  purposes 0  (it  is  now  a  part  of  the  old  or 
North  Stuart  Cemetery «)  Soon  after  the  establishment 
of  the  meeting*  a  Bible  School*  and  literary  society 
were  organized*,  Among  the  helpers  were  Alistus  Lewis 
and  sister  Rebecca*  Joel  Bowles  and  sister  Margaret 
Jane*  Hadley  Mills  and  sister  Rhoda*  Alfred  and  Ruth 
Bowles*  Catherine  Ramsey  and  others*  perhaps  as  de¬ 
serving  of  mention®  But  no  doubt  the  most  interest¬ 
ing*  'able*  and  influential  leader  was  Darius  Bowles* 
spoken  of  before  as  teacher  at  Brushwood*  Indiana « 

There  was  a  scarcity  of  public  money*  and  the 
public  school  was  taught  in  the  Friends9  meeting 
house  for  several  years*  and  a  few  subscription; 
schools*  nearly  if  not  quite  all  taught  by  Friends* 
they  being  the  larger  element*, 

To  "enter*9  land  meant  to  pay  the  government 
tU25  per  acre  and  get  a  "patent"  or  deed®  It  was 
too  late  to  obtain  land  in  this  locality  in  this 
way  when  Grandfather  came*  so  they  rented  land  and 
Uncle  Alfred  did  the  farm  work®  Though  the  land 
must  now  be  bought*  there  was  still  opportunity  for 
some  people  from  farther  east  to  better  themselves 
by  coming®  This  land  in  "loway"  yas  said  to  be 

as  good  as  that  in  Indianfiro!*  Our  father 8 s 
interest  in  the  new  state  increased  now  that  Ms 
parents  were  there® 


OUR  LAST  MOVE  IN  INDIANA 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  865  that  we  made  our 
last  move  in  our  parentis  native  state®  This  tin® 
it  was  back  to  Highland*  or  '"The  Hills"*  near  Mon¬ 
rovia  where  Father  had  last  lived  with  his  parents® 
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This  was  not  a  good  farming  country*  but  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  social  life  was  very  congenial*  Fath¬ 
er^  business  was  to  haul  logs  to  mill*  and  then 
haul  the  lumber  to  market  *  This  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  abounded  in  fine  poplar  timber*  Many  of  the 
trees  were  three  to  five  feet  in  diameter  and  very 
tall*  Five  good  logs  could  sometimes  be  obtained 
below  the  first  limb*  Father  hauled  enough  of 
these  logs  to  mill  to  make  150*000  feet  of  lumber* 

Sitting  on  the  steps  of  this  home  one  summer 
evening*  Mother  told  us  about  th$  seven  stars*  the 
big  dipper  and  the  milky  way*  Edith  can  remember 
and  feel  the  happiness  of  it  yet*  Neither  Father 
or  Mother  allowed  their  misfortune  to  rob  them  of 
the  best  in  life* 

The  war  was  now  over*  The  slaves  were  f^ee* 
and  President  Lincoln  had  been  assassinated*  Fath¬ 
er  said*  "They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
by  the  sword*"  He  was  asked*  ttDonct  you  think  God 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  war?"  Father  said  we 
did  not  go  to  war  to  free  the  slaves*  but  to  put 
down  the  rebellion*  He  said  he  did  believe  that 
God  had  to  do  with  the  war*  He  believed  the  ary 
of  the  poor  African  had  entered  into  the  ear  of 
the  Lord  of  Sabaoth*  and  He  had  turned  the  wrath 
of  man  to  his  own  praise* 

Before  the  war  ended*  after  emancipation  was 
declared*  the  slaves  flocked  into  the  northern 
armies  by  hundreds  and  thousands*  It  took  great 
effort  by  the  Federals  and  friends  of  the  freed  to 
care  for  these*  Camps  were  formed*  discarded  sol¬ 
diers5  tents  put  up*  rude  dwellings  hastily  con¬ 
structed*  religious  meetings  conducted*  and  schools 
begun*  In  these  schools  old  as  well  as  young 
learned  eagerly *  The  Anti-slavery  workers  of 
former  days  now  had  much  to  do  in  the  Freedman5s  Aid 
Societies*  These  were  formed  in  America  and  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  benefit  of  millions  -  yes*  millions* 
who  were  without  homes  or  means  of  subsistence*  So 
much  had  been  destroyed  in  the  South  by  the  war  that 
much  suffering  followed  among  both  whites  and  col¬ 
ored  people*  Levi  Coffin  visited  scenes  of  distress 
and  reported  to  his  association*  and  spent  a  year  in 


England  on  behalf  of  the  freedmen*  He  said  there 
was  never  anything  like  this  since  the  children 
of  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt *  and  they  must  be 
helped •  There  was  good  response „  The  English 
knew  their  people  and  nation  had  been  guilty  as 
well  as  our So  It  was  through  his  influence  that 
aid  societies  were  formed  there *  to  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  same  in  Amerieao 

He  was  asked  while  in  England  if  the  Negroes 
were  willing  to  work  and  to  try  to  help  themselves* 
He  told  them  that  the  willingness  or  eagerness 
shown *  to  be  independent  was*  in  general*  very 
gratifying*  But  sometimes  he  found  those  that 
were  almost  as  trifling  as  some  white  people* 

He  told  of  some  Southern  white  people  who 
somehow  came  north  for  protection*  They  had  been 
of  the  wealthy*  aristoeratic  class «  They  came 
utterly  destitute*  and  in  a  wretched  condition* 
having  lost  their  property*  slaves*  home  and  all* 
They  were  the  most  disheartened  people  he  had 
ever  seen*  But  of  the  great  numbers  of  slaves 
who  came*  though  in  the  same  condition*  he  had 
never  seen  one  that  did  not  seem  overjoyed*  and 
many  were  openly  praising  God  at  being  free  at 
last* 


THE  TRIP  TO  IOWA 

With  the  hope  of  getting  a  home  which  they 
could  at  least  call  their  own.  and  thus  be  re- 
lieved  of  frequent  moving*  our  parents  were  now 
preparing  to  move  to  Stuart*  Iowa*  Mother  made 
a  good  supply  of  warm  woolen  clothing*  and  four 
big  woolen  bed  comforters*  A  sewing  bee  was 
planned  and  neighbors  came  in  to  help*  Only  one 
woman  was  missing e  Someone  reported  that  she 
said  she  had  not  been  invited «  A  child  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  invite  her*  and  she  came* 

Mother  made  a  visit  to  the  old  neighborhood 
to  see  her  home  folks  and  friends  before  going 
away*  and  bade  them  a  tearful  farewell*  with  no 
prospect  of  seeing  them  again  soon*  if  ever* 
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Not  much  furniture  could  be  taken  on  the  long 
trip,  though  Mother  did  cling  to  her  bureau  and 
book  case.  Goods  could  be  packed  in  them.  Father 
had  a  heavy,  low  wheeled  wagon,  that  he  had  used 
for  hauling  logs,  and  on  it  was  a  big  box  with 
mortise  frame  made  for  hauling  barreled  flour.  It 
was  about  4  x  14  feet  and  2  feet  deep,  and  was 
painted  red.  Wagon  bows  and  a  white  muslin  or 
canvas  cover  were  put  on  this.  Father  had  four 
horses,  and  he  agreed  to  take  two  young  horses 
and  some  household  goods  for  Aaron  Lindley.  Tlncle 
Daniel  Mills  and  cousin  Lewis  came  and  got  our 
cows,  and  paid  Father  a  hundred  dollars  for  them. 
The  cooking  was  done,  the  wagon  was  loaded,  the 
farewells  said,  and  the  family  found  their  places. 
So,  Father  astride  the  wheel  horse  and  driving 
the  six  with  a  single  line  to  the  lead  horse,  we 
started  for  Iowa.  This  was  the  autumn  of  1866. 


From  Indiana  to  Mahaska  County,  Iowa  -  1866. 

Roads  were  good  and  the  journey  uneventful 
for  a  time.  We  fell  in  company  with  others  going 
west,  and  there  was  good  cheer  and  fun  for  the 
children,  evenings  and  mornings,  around  the  camp 
fire.  We  crossed  the  Wabash  River  in  the  evening; 
it  began  to  rain  the  next  day,  and  the  roads  got 
very  heavy. 

That  being  a  flat  country,  some  places  were 
almost  impassible.  We  would  stall  in  one  mud-hole 
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pry  the  wagon  up  with  rails *  and  go  on  to  sink 
in  the  next*  On  a  Seventh  Day  (Saturday)  evening* 
in  a  drizzling  rain*  the  wagon  again  stuck  in  the 
mud*  It  was  late*  Father  had  found  that  we  were 
in  a  Friends0  neighborhood*  and  he  decided  to  try 
their  hospitality*  This  was  at  Ridg©  Farm  in  Ver¬ 
million  County*  Illinois*  William  Reese 5  s  took  us 
in*  and  we  -stayed  over  First  Day  (Sunday) *  There- 
were  good  buildings*  grassy  yards*  and  apples  in 
the  orchard*  These  appealed  to  the  children*  We 
were  kindly  received  by  thesdf  good  people*  who 
themselves  suffered  loss  that  night  by  the  strong 
wind  blowing  apples  from  the  trees*  thus  injuring 
the  sale  of  what  was  their  most  paying  crop  for 
the  year* 

The  wagon  was  left  in  the  mud  that  night* 
Mother  was  uneasy  to  leave  it  so  far*  with  non© 
but  the  dog  on  guard*  but  Father  thought  we  were 
in  a  Friends5  neighborhood  and  there  would  be  no 
danger*  In  the  morning  we  found  that  a  lot  of 
things  were  gone*  bedding*  woolen  clothing*  yarn* 
and  such  things  as  we  would  so  need  in  cold  Iowa* 
as  well  as  the  lanterns  we  needed  on  the  road* 

This  was  a  great  loss  and  hard  to  bear*  Soon* 
one  horse  got  sick  and  was  left  behind*-  When  we 
got  to  Gatlin*  Father  shipped  the  Lindley  goods* 
and  thus  lightened  the  load*  and  gave  the  family 
more  room*  It  was  snowing  that  day*  as  we  trav¬ 
eled  over  the  prairies  of  Illinois*  but  we  soon 
found  good  roads  which  continued  the  rest  of  the 
way*  We  camped  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missies*- 
ippi  River  opposite  Burlington*  and  crossed  the 
next  morning  on  a  steam  ferry  boat*  which  was  a 
great  experience  for  the  children* 

Having  had  bad  roads*  losses  and  heavy  ex¬ 
pense*  the  family  being  tired*  and  the  weather  get¬ 
ting  cold*  we  stopped  short  of  our  intended  desti¬ 
nation*  This  was  at  the  home  of  Elijah  Anderson* 
in  Mahaska  County*  eight  miles  east  of  Oskaloosa* 
Iowa*  His  wife  was  Father5©  own  cousin  on  the 
Bailey  side*  and  a  big-hearted  woman*  There  was 
opportunity  for  the  men  to  work*  and  it  was  decided 
to  stay  there  for  the  winter*  and  finally  for  the 
year*  Asenath  Anderson  cleared  their  parlor  and 
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we  occupied  it  for  a  time*  Then  Father  moved  a 
house  onto  a  part  of  their  place  and  we  lived  in 
it*  Prices  were  now  high,  and  white  bread  was 
scarce  for  a  irhile  with  us,  and  many  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  But  Father  got  good  wages  for  his  work,  haul¬ 
ing  coal  from  the  mines  to  where  the  company  wanted 
it  delivered.  His  great  wagonbox  was  brought  into 
use  for  this.  Considering  its  size  and  how  much 
it  held,  one  might  almost  think  that  if  he  undertook 
to  haul  it  nearly  full  he  would  now  have  to  •drive 
a  six-horse  team,  Wo-hoylM  as  he  had  done  on  the 
trip.  It  took  a  lot  for  our  own  use,  the  weather 
being  cold,  and  our  house  not  warm.  A  cow  cost 
$75.00,  but  it  did  not  take  long  to  earn  the  money 
to  pay  for  one.  Father  broke  fifteen  acres  of 
prairie  in  the  spring,  and  planted  it  to  corn* 

Amos,  now  15  years  old,  worked  for  Elijah  Anderson. 
Crops  ware  good  and  Father  and  the  two  boys  worked 
in  the  harvest  field. 

While  here  we  were  informed  that  Grandmother 
Epperson  was  soon  to  be  married  to  Jehu  Hawkins, 
after  having  lived  a  widow  thirty  years  and  more. 

This  was  a  surprise  though  Mother  wrote  that  she 
had  dreamed  just  that.  Grandfather  Jehu  wrote  back 
that  he  hoped  she  would  not  dream  anything  bad  about 
them.  Father  had  word  that  his  mother  was  seriously 
ill,  and  he  had  a  great  desire  to  see  her  once  again. 
Although  he  was  less  than  a  hundred  miles  from  her, 
now,  considering  the  time  it  would  take  to  make  such 
a  trip  with  horses,  and  what  it  would  mean  to  the 
family,  it  did  90 1  seem  best  to  undertake  it.  Wait¬ 
ing  under  the  tri$l,  he  said  he  saw  his  Mother  jjist 
as  she  used  to  look  in  usual  health,  and  he  felt' 
that  he  would  see  her  again  if  he  were  faithful  to 
what  seemed  to  him  as  his  Heavenly  Father ?s  will. 

That  autumn,  after  the  corn  was  gathered,  we 
went  on  to  Stuart,  Guthrie  County,  our  first  in¬ 
tended  destination.  We  had  the  same  big  wagon  with 
four  horses,  and  Will  Penn  Anderson  hauled  another 
load  for  us,  our  four  cows  making  part  of  the  train. 
We  ate  dinner,  the  last  day  out,  in  Wiscotta  at 
Cousin  David  Bowles*.  That  afternoon  we  went  on 
another  twelve  miles  and  we  were  at  Aunt  Penninahfs 
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where  Father 8 s  parents  were  now  living e  And  a 
joyful  meeting  it  was*  after  about  five  years  of 
separation®  This  was  in  the  fall  of  *67® 


LIFE  AT  SUMMIT  GROW 

After  our  arrival  Father  rented  a  house  near  - 
the  present  town  of  Stuart®  He  contracted  to 
build  a  dam  for  "Cousin  Davi^w  Bowles*  across 
Goon  River*  two  miles  below  Wiscptta  (near  Red- 
field)  where  David  was  building  a  mill®  Father 
worked  at  that  the  following  winter*  and  this 
took  him  away  from  home  a  good  deal  for  some 
months  ® 

Between  the  time  of  our  granparents*  move  to 
Iowa  and  our  own*  there  had  been  several  changes 
in  the  Bowles  family*  as  well  as  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood®  Amid  the  hardships  of  a  new  country*  with 
rigorous  climate*  more  than  one  of  these  dear  peo¬ 
ple  had  been  laid  in  the  new  graveyard®  Uncle 
William  Kivett  and  Uncle  Amos  Hadley  were  among 
the  number,  both  from  lung  trouble®  Cousin  Gyrus 
Bowles*  too*  had  been  called®  He  had  gone  as  one 
driver  of  three  teams  into  Missouri*  with  flour 
to  market*  and  died  on  the  way  back®  His  body  was 
brought  home  for  burial®  His  widow  Jfergaret*  sur¬ 
vived  him  for  many  years® 

Levi  Kivett*  thion  a  young  man*  performed  a 
faithful  brother8 s  part  by  coming  out  from  Indiana 
and  helping  Aunt  Penninah  and  the  children  for  a 
time®  Death  had  also  claimed  Uncle  Alfred* s  young 
wife  Susan®  We  never  saw  this  aunt*  but  some  of 
us  were  impressed*  even  as  children*  on  hearing 
that  in  her  last  hours  she  requested  someone  to 
sings 

"Gome  sing  to  me  of  heaven 
When  I  am  called  to  die 
Sing  songs  of  holy  ec stacy 
To  waft  my  soul  on  high*  etc®** 

•  ••  .  ’  ,  r:  '  -t,  -  :•  -V  it'.-  y  ■’  !•  /" 

Aunt  Ruth  began  it*  but  broke  down*  and  someone 
else  finished  it®  After  Uncle  was  left  lonely* 
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he  used  to  take  his  little  Emeline  on  his  lap  and 
rock  her  and  sing,  "All  de  world  am  sad  and  dreary, 
etc®  The  mood  suited  if  not  all  the  words 0 

But  fortunate  it  is  that  life  does  not  always 
remain  sad®  Aunt  Ruth  was  a  mixture  of  the  serious 
and  fun-loving,  and  the  sport  didn’t  spoil  when, 
once  she  discovered  a  note  Alfred  had  written  to  a 
young  woman  asking  if  he  might  come  and  stay  till 
goose-sqallin*  timel1®  Possibly  before  this,  he  had 
observed  the  geese  at  that  farm  to  be  in  evidence 
at  a  certain  hour© 

Perhaps  it  was  earlier  than  this  time,  that 
Ruth  had  been  given  to  exercising  her  talent  as  an 
orator®  She  could  hold  her  young  audience  and  stir 
their  emotions  at  will®  Once  she  stayed  overnight 
with  Jfergaret’s  children®  They  played  meeting® 

Ruth  began  the  sermon  saying,  "Children,  have  ye 
any  meat?"  Amid  their  hilarity,  they  answered, 

"Yes,  one  ham,"  But  as  she  proceeded,  their  laugh¬ 
ter  was  changed  to  tears®  She  and  Alfred  both  had 
mental  ability  and  were  good  helpers  in  the  liter¬ 
ary  society  that  figured  so  largely  in  the  social 
life  of  the  time®  Before  our  arrival  Alfred  was 
married  to  Rachel  Hadley,  and  Ruth  to  Rachel’s 
brother  Elias® 

Darius  Bowles  had  taught  the  Summit  Grove 
school  for  years,  and  was  a  strong  factor  in  mold¬ 
ing  the  minds  of  the  whole  neighborhood,  of  young 
children  and  young  people,  and  drew  students  from 
surrounding  communities®  After  he  was  married  to 
Rebecca  Lewis,  he  was  Uncle  to  four  families  of 
his  pupils,  two  of  which  were  fatherless®  The 
mothers,  Ruth  Newlin  and  Margaret  Bowles,  felt  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  his  helpful  influence 
and  fatherly  care® 

Sometime  in  these  early  years  Rhoda  Mills 
said  to  her  Bible  class  one  Sabbath,  after  talking 
to  them  more  than  usual,  "I  feel  that  we  may  never 
meet  again®  Yes,  I  feel  sure  that  we  never  will®" 
She  was  soon  taken  sick  and  did  not  live  very  long® 

Ruth  Newlin  and  children  moved  to  Bear  Creek 
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Community©  Allistus  Lewis  and  Enoch  Kenwortby 
built  a  woolen  mill  on  Coon  River*  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  miles  to  the  north  east  of  this  neighborhood* 
at  Wiscotta©  There  was  also  a  saw  mill*  and  Zimri 
Horner  built  a  grist  mill*  Milton  Mills  had  a  store 
and  Kelley  Ifendenhall  and  his  brother-in-law*  t!Abe" 
Smith*  had  a  blacksmith  shop*  Margaret  Jane 
Bowles  taught  school  there©  Our  Aunt  Rebecca* 
then  a  widow  with  two  little  boys*  went  there  to 
board  factory  hands©  A  meeting?  Yes*  as  there  was 
apt  to  be  where  Quakers  went© 


So*  Summit  Grove  lost  some  of  its  good  people* 
but  others  came  in©  Thomas  Pickett  was  one  to  help 
fill  in  the  gap©  Itoshall  McCollum  made  the  super¬ 
lative  statement  that  he*  Thomas  Pickett*  was  the 
best  man  that  ever  lived  or  died©  Uncle  Calvin  Rus 
sell  and  Aunt  Rachel  must  have  come  from  Indiana  by 
this  time© 


Aunt  Penninah*s  home*  just  north  of  Stuart* 
where  our  grandparents  now  lived*  was  a  center  of 
attraction  for  the  Bowles8  connections©  Her  boys 
were  soon  able  to  help  much*  and  later  to  do  the 
farm  work©  Aunt  kept  sheep*  cows  and  chickens© 

She  spun*  wove*  knit*  and  sewed*  as  others  did* 
and  was  withal  an  excellent  housekeeper©  Few  hemes 
were  quite  as  clean  and  tasteful  as  hers*  and  few 
women  put  out  washings  so  snowy  white© 

Her  house  was  built  of  native  lumber*  and 
consisted  of  two  large  rooms*  the  walls  of  which 
were  kept  pure  white©  One  room  was  the  kitchen* 
the  other  the  sitting  room©  Both  contained  beds* 
before  which  huig  white  curtains  (after  she  could 
afford  them)  to  be  drawn  back  and  forth  as  desired© 
Everyone  could  afford  night ! curtains*  which  wes¬ 
terners  understood©  Eastern  and  English  Friends 
when  traveling  in  the  ministry  did  not  always 
understand  such  ways*  and  when  once  expressing  em¬ 
barrassment*  embarrassed  their  hostess  no  less© 
Though  homes  were  often  small*  and  accommodations 
poor*  in  some  lines*  the  modesty  of  these  pioneers 
would  have  been  shocked  at  many  a  modern  sight© 

'  ... 

When  the  bed  was  clean  and  whole  throughout^ 
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and  dressed  in  pretty  scrap  quilt,  or  "coverlid", 
home  woven  in  neat  figures  of  color  and  white,  and 
fresh  pillow  cases,  it  was  then  a  proper  ornament 
for  any  room©  Grandfather 8 s  little  work  bench  had 
its  place,  for  he  still  mended  shoes  to  help  defray 
living  expenses o  He  mended  for  all  his  grandchildren 
That  bench  was  interesting  to  us,  and  it  was  always 
kept  in  perfect  order©  It  contained  little  dressed 
wood  sections  in  which  were  different  kinds  of  shoe 
pegs  he  had  made  of  hard  maple,  and  shoe  wax,  shoe 
thread,  bristles,  hammers,  awls,  lasts,  and  various 
other  things©  We  liked  to  watch  him  work,  and  to 
receive  the  newly  mended  shoes  with  neat  patches  and 
new  soles,  all  blacked  and  ready  to  wear© 

Grandfather  also  knit  yarn  mittens  with  a  home¬ 
made  bone  hook©  And  this  grandmother  also  knit  many 
pairs  of  stockings  from  homespun  yarn©  But  now  the 
women  quit  weaving©  They  took  their  wool  to  the 
mill  and  traded  it  for  woolen  goods  of  all  kinds© 
Grandparents  lived  in  our  house  some,  also  with 
others  of  their  children,  but  this  was  the  place  they 
called  home,  and  where  they  spent  most  of  their  time© 
He  milked  cows,  hoed  in  the  garden,  and  helped  in 
many  ways© 

A  district  school  house  had  been  built  just  a 
little  northeast  of  Aunt8s  home,  and  school  was  no 
longer  taught  in  the  meeting  house©  One  of  Father 9 s 
first  acts  in  our  new  location  was  to  help  procure  a 
teacher  who  had  more  than  an  ordinarily  good  educa¬ 
tion©  He  thus  showed  his  concern  to  give  his  chil¬ 
dren  the  best  he  could  in  that  line© 

Father  came  home  from  his  work  on  the  dam  at 
weekends©  One  night  as  he  was  traveling  along  the 
road,  he  felt  a  fresh  visitation  of  Divine  love© 

He  had  occasionally  spoken  in  meeting  since  our 
earliest  recollection,  but  not  very  often©  He  now 
meditated  upon  the  duty  he  felt  required,  of  thus 
appearing  in  public©  He  queried  why  it  was  that 
his  father,  whom  he  thought  more  qualified  and  ex¬ 
emplary  was  not  called  to  the  ministry  instead  of 
himself.  Then  it  was  plainly  presented  to  his 
understanding,  "Thy  tfather 8s  business  is  not  thine© 
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I  have  chosen  him  for  a  deep  judge  of  Divine  things , 
but  thee  shall  proclaim  my  message  to  the  people*” 
Also  ttThee  shall  encourage  wfr  people,”  was  a  part  of 
his  commission,  which  was  ever  characteristic  of  him* 
His  ministry  was  sound  and  edifying,  but  it  was  sev¬ 
eral  years  before  he  spoke  frequently* 

The  next  spring  we  moved  to  a  place  one  and  half 
miles  to  the  northwest,  for  which  Father  had  con¬ 
tracted,  and  we  could  call  it  our  own*  The  house 
was  small  but  good,  and  is  still  used  as  a  part  of 
a  dwelling*  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  feel  we 
could  do  as  we  liked  without  consulting  a  landlord* 
Father  engaged  here  in  farming*  v There  were  shade 
trees  and  blue  grass  in  the  yardt,,  and  we  had  beds 
of  beautiful  flowers*  Yes,  Mother  would  have  flow¬ 
ers  even  on  rented  places,  but  this  was  home*  We 
were  happier  here  than  at  any  time  since  leaving 
the  old  home* 

Aunt  ”Bashie”  Sanders  and  children  soon  came 
out  of  Indiana  and  were  our  near  neighbors*  She 
and  Aunt  Penninah,  widowed  sisters,  then  lived  with¬ 
in  a  mile  of  each  other,  and  so  continued  for  years 
to  great  mutual  satisfaction*  Grandfather 1 s  chil¬ 
dren  were  all  here  now  except  Aunt  Anna  Mills*  And 
the  grass  didn’t  grow  much  in  the  road  between 
homes*  Even  the  younger  in  these  groups  can  yet 
remember  those  visits*  The  more  there  were  together 
the  merrier  the  time*  These  frequent  and  much  en¬ 
joyed  gatherings  often  ended  with  a  season  of  Divine 
worship,  in  which  were  likely  to  be  broken  words  of 
prayer,  praise,  or  exhortation,  and  tendered  hearts* 
These  were,  no  doubt,  after  the  manner  of  the  wSocial 
Meetings”  spoken  of  later* 

Whatever  faults  the  Bowleses  had,  they  did 
possess  one  commendable  quality*  No  difference 
what  happened—and  we  now  realize  that  things  did 
happen— they  went  on  forgiving  and  loving  each  other, 
happy  to  be  together,  but  they  were  not  exclusive* 
They  were  intimate  with  Uncle  David’s  family  and 
loved  to  associate  with  friends  as  well  as  relatives* 

There  were  fewer  books  and  papers  then  to  read, 
and  to  converse  meant  to  be  together,  for  the  scien- 
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tists’  new  dream  of  the  telephone  was  not  yet  known 
to  common  folk0 


Our  father  often  spoke  of  "Cousin  David"*  He 
was  associated  with  him  more  or  less,  though  David 
did  not  now  live  in  this  immediate  vicinitye  Be¬ 
sides  Father’s  building  the  dam  for  him,  they  al¬ 
ways  had  a  good  deal  in  common,  and  enjoyed  visiting 
together*  David  was  a  very  original  character*  He 
liked  to  get  into  an  argument*  That  was  different 
from  his  quiet  brother  Darius*  Even  whan  a  boy  his 
ways  and  expressions  were  his  own*  He  would  hire  the 
other  children  to  hoe  his  row  of  corn  with  the  pro¬ 
mise  that  he  would  make  fchem  a  speech*  His  wife  was 
Lydia  White,  sister  of  Cyrus’  wife  Margaret*  and 
Dugan  White,  who  married  David’s  sister  "Lizzie** 

Davi#  was  afflicted  with  epilepsy,  and  he  felt 
that  it  was  because  he  had  not  yielded  his  fcearfc 
unreservedly  to  the  Master’s  cause*  Once  when  rid¬ 
ing  alone  on  horseback,  he  was  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  if  he  would  go  to  the  celebration  on 
the  Fourth  and  preach  to  the  people,  he  would  be 
healed*  He  told  his  friends  about  it,  and  they  en¬ 
couraged  him,  and  one  of  them  went  with  him*  An 
opportunity  was  given,  and  he  did  speak*  He  never 
had  another  attack  of  his  trouble* 

David  was  once  on  a  committee  to  "visit  fam*- 
ilies",  in  a  religious  way*  Some  of  the  Friends 
were  on  the  road  in  a  carriage  when  he  came  past 
them  on  horseback  riding  very  fast*  He  said, 

"There’s  a  plank  out  of  the  bridge*  I  will  go 
ahead  and  put  it  in*"  This  they  took  literally, 
but  the  truth  was  he  had  had  a  difference  with  the 
man  next  to  be  visited,  and  he  knew  that  unless 
reconciliation  was  made  their  way  would  be  closed 
up  at  that  place*  By  the  time  the  others  came, 
this  had  been  done,  and  the  visit  acceptable*  Thus 
he  was  first  reconciled  to  his  brother,  and  then 
offered  his  gift*  David  was  later  recorded  a  min¬ 
ister. 

There  were  other  interesting  and  unique  per¬ 
sonalities  of  whom  we  have  happy  memories*  John 
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Pearson*  the  dusty  miller*  was  one  of  them*  He 
operated  his  mill  on  wCoon  River®**  five  miles  north* 
He  was  a  small  man  with  a  hump  back#  His  squinty 
eyes  peeped  out  beneath  an  old  fashioned  high 
crowned  beaver  hat*  These  hats  were  not  much  worn 
by  this  time*  in  this  locality*  Perhaps  he  had  a 
better  one  for  dress*  but  at  mid-week  meetings  this 
hat  as  well  as  his  coat*  was  white-ish  with  flour* - 
But  John  Pearson  had  a  generous  soul*  as  some  poor 
widow  women  came  to  realize*  He  was  a  willing 
helper  when  there  was  an  eaqpense  in  traveling  in 
the  cause  of  truth*  and  in  all  right  ways*  He  gave 
cheerfully*  and  neither  did  he  sound  a  trumpet  in 
his  giving* ^ 
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He  had  been  a  great  Anti-slavery  man*  Although 
his  mill  went  night  and  day*  and  it  would  have  been 
a  great  sacrifice  to  stop  it*  he  said  he  would  have 
let, it  stand  for  weeks  to  save  John  Brown*  with 
whose  methods  Friends  did  not  agree*  but  they  did 
agree  with  his  cause*  and  were  stirred  at  his  fate* 

John  Pearson  was  ever  ready  to  aid  in  ,f Under¬ 
ground  railroad  work1®*  until  the  slaves  were  freed* 
There  were  stations  at  Spring  Valley*  Summit  Grove* 
and  Bear  Creek*  Slaves  on  this  line  mostly  came 
from  Missouri*  The  slave  holders  offered  $500  for 
John  Pearson^s  scalp*  He  coolly  remarked*  ** I  donH 
think  it  would  be  worth  that  much  to  them*®® 

Memory  is  plain  of  Father*  here  at  Summit 
Grove*  sitting  with  his  class  in  the  Scripture 
school  on  Sabbath  mornings*  with  his  Bible  open* 
taking  part  in  the  reading  and  discussions*  The 
meetings  were  not  always  silent*  or  perhaps  very 
frequently  so*  though  for  sometime  there  was  no 
recorded  minister*  The  speaking  was  by  one  or  more 
of  the  following i  George  or  Thomas  Gooden*  Thomas 
Hawkins*  Calvin  Russell*  Mary  Ellen  Marshall  Hadley* 
Thomas  Pickett*  our  father*  or  any  of  his  sisters* 
Aunt  Penninah  was  later  recorded  as  a  minister* 
Monthly  Meeting  time  brought  from  Spring  Valley* 

John  Griffith  and  Asenath*  Cousin  Be cca  Bowles* the 
Betts*  Wrigly*  Stanfield*  Chantry*  and  other  fam¬ 
ilies*  several  of  whom  sometimes  spoke  in  meeting* 
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And  so  long  as  the  several  preparative  meetings 
constituted  one  Monthly  Meetings  there  was  close 
association  with  the  Bear  Creek  and  North  Branch 
Friends  o  And  after  there  was  a  Summit  Grove  Mon¬ 
thly  Meeting*  all  belonged  to  the  same  Quarterly 
and  Yearly  Meeting *  Changes  took  place  rapidly 
and  meetings  did  not  long  stay  exactly  the  same* 

But  in  each  place  some  tribes  or  clans  were  more 
or  less  stationary0  For  several  years  there  were 
the  McCollum  connections  and  Bowles5  that  formed 
a  large  part  of  Summit  Grove  meeting* 

On  the  men°s  side  of  the  meeting  our  grand¬ 
father  sat  "head"  with  his  solemn  and  dignified 
mien*  and  just  across  the  aisle  was  prim  and  serious 
little  Margaret  Bowles*  Our  own  parents*  being 
younger  ones*  were  lower  down*  but  "facing”  the 
meeting*  which  was  well  attended  by  members*  and 
even  by  non-members*  who  were  made  welcome*  there 
being  no  other  church  for  miles  around*  These 
latter  were  given  liberty  to  share  in  the  exercises* 
and  this  plan  was  generally  satisfactory*  But  when* 
in  one  instance*  one  person  continued  to  take  al¬ 
most  the  whole  time  and  authority*  and  that  in  an 
unsatisfactory  way  to  most*  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  elders  to  extend  care*  and  poor  grandfather  as 
spokesman  had  a  hard  time  for  awhile 0 

Perhaps  no  plan  has  yet  evolved  for  con¬ 
ducting  a  Friends0  meeting  or  any  other  vital 
group  that  proves  to  be  entirely  satisfactbry* 
Sometimes  the  Society  was  inposed  upon  by  its  own 
members*  but  it  had  gotten  along  in  a  democratic 
way*  with  reasonable  success*  as  it  was  generally 
considered*  since  its  inception  more  than  two 
hundred  years  before*  So  public  opinion  was  not 
seriously  disturbed  if*  once  in  a  lifetime*  one 
knew  a  man  who  sometimes  spoke  in  meeting*  and 
at  other  times  would  steal  something*  No  doubt 
he  was  labored  with*  but  it  was  just  "Old  B— " 
and  that  the  most  there  was  to  it*  There  were 
tendering  times*  and  times  of  dearth*  but  as  $ 
whole*  Summit  Grove  was  a  live  meeting* 

The  "shutters"  in  this  meeting  house  between 
men°s  and  women °s  apartments  were  canvas*  These 
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were  kept  rolled  up  during  meetings  for  worship 
and  all  public  exercises *  and  lowered  when  business 
was  begun o  Of  course*  there  were  many  commonplace 
things  in  these  meetings  as  well  as  some  remarkable 
ones®  An  instance  lately  came  to  hand  in  which 
Uncle  Alfred  figured  ®  A  young  man  from  Spring 
Valley  who  had  hot  been  much  "used"  on  business 
was  suddenly  seized  with  fear  that  he  would  be 
named  on  a  "visiting"  committee  which  was  being 
appointed  o  Several  names  were  given*  and  the  num¬ 
ber  seemed  sufficiently  large*  but  Uncle  Alfred 
stood  up  and  said*  "Arise  and  anoint  him*  for  it  is 
he*11  Another  then  confessed  that  he  felt  it  right 
to  give  the  name  of  this  young  man*  and  it  was 
added®  One  might  well  hesitate  to  relate  this* 
and  some  other  things  given  in  these  pages®  For 
truly  honest  persons*  somehow  or  other*  do  suffer 
themselves  to  be  carried  away  into  abnormal  lines* 
mistaking  to  a  sorrowful  degree  the  influence  of 
circumstances  and  their  own  imagination*  for  a  rev¬ 
elation  of  truth®  We  can  only  "Prove  all  things 
and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good®”  This  young 
man  felt  that  it  was  good  for  him  to  be  on  that 
committee*  and  it  has  been  one  of  his  life  exper¬ 
iences  from  which  he  could  never  get  away® 
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When  traveling  ministers  came  into  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  a  boy  or  two  was  sent  on  horseback  to  let 
people  know®  The  meeting  house  was  then  well 
filled  as  it  was  at  Monthly  Meeting  time*  though 
the  country  was  not  very 'thickly  settled® 

There  were  hardships  ±p  those  days*  but  it 
was  a  free*  happy  life  for  old  and  young®  "The 
untamed  soil  yielded  up  her  productive  abundance" 
and  wheat*  corn  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  com¬ 
mon  to  the  latitude*  sorghum*  wild  fruits*  meat 
and  milk®  The  prairie  grass -made  good  pasture  in 
summer  and  hay  for  winter®  And  in  this  part*  as 
shown*  there  was  food  for  the  mind  and  heart®  The 
light  of  true  religion  largely  pervaded  transact" 

~  tibns  and  sweetened  bitter  cups®  True*  there  were 
those  here*  as  everywhere*  who  did  not  know  the 
help  of  a  better  life® 
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It  has  been  said*  and  not  without  a  good  deal 
of  truths  that  pioneers  going  ”out  west”  were  refu¬ 
gees  seeking  opportunity,.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
conqueror  was  also  a  large  factor  in  their  lives 
and  they  would  not  have  exchanged  their  rough  hands 
for  tender  smooth  ones* 

It  was  the  next  year  after  we  moved  here  that 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  was  built  through  this 
part  of  Iowa®  The  town  of  Stuart  was  laid  out  and 
everything  moved  very  fasto  It  made  a  market  right 
at  home  for  various  kinds  of  produce  <>  In  many  ways 
this  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  people 0  But  it 
also  brought  things  undesirable 9  as  a  brewery  was 
built p  and  parents  trembled  for  th&ir  boys0  It  did 
not  attract  any  of  the  Friends0  boys  at  that  time^ 
but  changes  came  and  there  were  many  temptations 
to  distract  them  from  the  righto  It  seemed  there 
had  been  no  temptations  in  the  earlier  days« 

Grandfather  was  a  great  admirer  of  man°s  in¬ 
genuity  as  well  as  a  lover  of  nature®  When  at  our 
home,,  he  used  to  stand  and  watch  the  train  move 
for  miles  over  the  prairie o  He  thought  it  a  won¬ 
derful  sight  and  realized  that  a  great  thing  had 
come  to  passo 

The  first  experience  we  children  had  of  part¬ 
ing  with  dear  ones  and  seeing  them  go  away  on  the 
train  was  when  Aunt  wBecca”  married  Perry  Maey  and 
took  Willie  and  Tommie  with  her  back  to  Indiana  to 
live®  She  had  a  sweet  disposition  and  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  ways  that  endeared  her  to  all0  When  she 
left  we  followed  the  back  of  the  train  with  our 
eyes  as  far  as  we  would  through  our  blinding  teates* 

But  a  closer  trial  awaitedo  One  day  Mother 
received  a  letter  from  her  mother®  She  read  a 
part  and  tears  came®  Grandmother  was  asking  for 
Edith®  Mother  knew  there  was  little  opportunity 
for  her  daughter  here9  only  to  go  from  place  to 
place  to  work®  She  could  not  be  with  her  own 
aft>therP  and  it  might  be  the  best  thing  for  both 
her  mother  and  her  child  to  let  Edith  go9  but 
it  hurt  to  think  of  it®  At  meeting  next  day  she 
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asked  Grandfather  about  it*  He  said,,  *1  expect 
you  had  better  let  her  go*®1  Aunt  Bashie  said  the 
same*  Edith  was  sixteen*  too  young  to  feel  the 
force  of  what  it  all  meant*  but  on  the  whole  was 
willing  to  go*  There  was  opportunity  for  company 
on  the  way*  and  in  a  few  days  a  big  sister  was 
gone  from  our  home* 

George  and  Rachel  Gooden  were  neighbors  to 
us*  and  Rachel 5 s  sister  Huldah  Sanders  lived  with 
them*  and  was  playmate  to  Ella*  Once  when  her 
folks  were  away  Huldah  came  to  stay*  The  boys 
held  up  the  girls c  rag  dolls  that  had  become  the 
worse  for  wear*  and  slowly  sifted  out  the  sawdust* 
Huldah  had  a  mind  of  her  own  on  the  subject*  and 
she  went  home*  So  Ella  had  to  go  and  stay  with 
her  until  her  folks  came*  In  a  few  years  Huldah 
was  grown  up*  and  with  her  brother  Amos  was  gone 
South  to  teach  the  "freedmen1®*  Bringing  this 
thought  ilmnediately  to  the  present  time*  it  is 
of  interest  that  Booker  T*  Washington^  wife  made 
the  statement  when  speaking  in  Des  Moines*  that 
she  had  her  first  schooling  under  some  Quakers* 
Amos  Sanders  and  his  sister  Huldah*  She  seemed 
to  appreciate  the  opportunity  very  much*  This  was 
in  Mississippi* 

Later  when  Amos  and  Huldah Ss  nephew  James 
Gooden*  with  his  wife*  visited  Tuskege©  Institute* 
founded  by  Booker  To  Washington*  this  wife  now  a 
widow*  appeared  much  joyed  to  see  them  and  enter¬ 
tained  them  royally* 


COUSIN  DARIUS  BOWLES 

After  leaving  Wiscotta  as  teacher  in  the 
public  school  there*  Darius  Bowles  again  taught 
school  at  Summit  Grove*  This  time  it  was  in  the 
new  school  house*  and  those  of  school  age  in  our 
family  attended*  This  must  have  been  near  his 
last  work  there*  Many  Friends  were  now  going 
South  to  teach  the  *®freedmenw  or  to  work  for  their 
relief  in  some  way*  Darius  was  one  who  gave  him¬ 
self  to  the  work*  and  not  many*  if  any*  stayed  in 
the  field*  as  long  as  he*  The  following  concerning 
him  is  from  the  ^Christian  Worker' *  $ 
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wHis  limited  amount  of  school  privileges  was  sup- 
plemented  by  earnest  and  persistent  self  culture* 
so  that  in  qualification  for  the  duties  of  his 
profession  he  was  not  behind  many  of  much  greater 
privileges"— They*  (he  and  wife)  engaged  in  teach¬ 
ing  among  the  Freedmen*  first  in  Boonville*  Miss¬ 
ouri*  where  they  remained  two  years^  Such  was 
the  aversion  to  Negro  education  at  this  place  that 
they  often  received  taunts  and  jeers*  and  even  per¬ 
sonal  abuse*  as  they  passed  upon  the  streets*  which 
they  met  with  such  Christian  forbearance  and  kind¬ 
ness  as  to  put  to  shame  their  persecutors o  Thence 
they  went  to  Sedalia*  Missouri  where  Professor 
Bowles  was  principal  of  a  large  graded  Negro  school 0 
Here  he  had  the  privilege  of  marking  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  many  of  his  students*, 

"In  the  spring  of  1882*  having  felt  especially 
called  to  a  work  of  that  character*  they  removed  to 
Parsons*  Kansas*  and  took  charge  of  Hobson  Normal 
Institute  for  colored  students*  established  by 
Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  of  fiends  o 

"The  school  has  been  filled  from  year  to  year 
with  earnest*  energetic  young  people <>  Three  are 
now  successful  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  many 
are  engaged  in  teaching 0  It  has  been  estimated 
that  over  two  thousand  children  have  been  under 
the  instruction  of  these  teachers  the  past  year® 

wProfessor  Bowles  was  not  able  to  finish  the 
spring  term  this  year  (1890) 0  It  was  hoped  that 
his  removal  to  a  more  northern  climate  might  im¬ 
prove  his  health*  but  this  was  not  to  be  realized© 

"As  a  character  builder  few  surpassed  himc 
Modest  and  retiring  in  his  disposition*  he  was  yet 
marked  and  effectual  in  his  influence  for  good  over 
those  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  daily  contact© 
His  work  still  lives*  and  thousands  in  the  day  of 
reckoning  will  have  cause  to  call  him  blessed©  We 
give  this  short  sketch  to  magnify  the  grace  of  God 
that  enabled  him  to  be  what  he  was*  and  to  do  what 
he  did— He  was  a  lifelong  and  faithful  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends©" 
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After  we  had  been  here  near  Stuart  two  years 9 
Grandmother  Bowles  was  taken  very  siekp  and  lay  for 
several  weeks o  When  her  time  came  to  die^  she  was 
ready©  She  asked  those  about  her  if  they  heard  the 
beautiful  birds  singing  <>  They  did  not  hear  any© 

She  requested  Ephraim  and  Alfred  to  go  over  to  Deer 
Greek  and  get  a  kind  of  stone  she  knew  to  be  there 
and  to  place  it  at  her  grave©  Affectionately  she  - 
was  laid  away^  and  it  was  with  a  keen  sense  of  pain 
that  we  felt  the  passing  of  Grandmother©  Grand¬ 
father  lived  on  in  the  same  homeP  but  spent  more 
time  in  visiting  the  other  children^  relatives  and 
friends  © 

One  summer  while  we  lived  at  this  place 9  sixty 
acres  of  good  wheat  was  damaged  in  the  shock  and 
scarcely  paid  expenses©  Again  a  good  crop  of  oats 
was  blown  flat  and  never  harvested*  It  was  a  com¬ 
plete  loss©  Whatever  losses  Father  sustained 
through  his  own  mis takes p  there  certainly  were 
many  ill  winds  that  blew  his  wayP  over  which  he  had 
no  control©  It  even  seemed  sometimes  that  adver¬ 
sity  singled  him  out  almost  to  the  point  "touch  not 
his  life**©  We  could  not9  if  w@  wouldp  mention  all© 
Some  would  say  these  things  were  judgments©  But 
that  idea  has  the  same  argument  perhaps 9  naw9  that 
it  had  in  the  days  of  Job  and  no  more©  Sometimes 
people  are  to  blame  and  sometimes  they  are  not0 

But  Father  never  believed  that  it  was  necessary 
for  a  Christian  to  be  long-faced©  Indeed  he  thought 
no  one  had  a  better  right  to  be  light-hearted  than 
a  Christian©  When  he  carried  his  burdens  to  the 
throne  of  Grace p  he  could  for  that  time  leave  them 
there p  and  go  on  "toiling  and  rejoicing" P  even  if 
he  had  been  "sorrowing" ©  He  had  a  keen  sense  of 
humor p  and  often  there  was  mixed  in  with  his  con¬ 
versation  on  worth  while  things 9  a  genuine  joke  and 
a  hearty  laugh©  But  his  fun  was  not  one-sided P  nor 
so  far-fetched  that  ho  one  else  could  see  it©  It 
seemed  many  a  time  that  his  funny  stories  met  a 
needp  and  had  a  good  effect  on  a  company©  But  any 
attempt  to  reproduce  them  with  the  effect  of  his 
personality  would  end  in  failure© 
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It  was  at  harvest  time  1869  at  this  home  we 
witnessed  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun*  The  men  in 
the  field  were  oiling  machinery*  It  became  so  dark 
that  they  could  not  see  and  had  to  wait*  The  chick¬ 
ens  went  to  roost,  but  their  night  was  short.  Soon 
the  great  wall  of  deep  shade  that  had  moved  over  the 
land  traveled  off  as  rapidly  as  it  came,  and  left 
the  lurid  sunlight  to  gradually  brighten* 

Whatever  the  records  might  show,  it  seems  to 
the  Iowa  pioneers  that  there  were  more  long  cold 
storms  then,  than  there  are  now*  Mother  has  said* 
"It  would  just  storm  for  three  days  together* " 

They  had  calf  skin  shoes  and  cow  hide  boots  and 
warm  wool  clothing,  but  overshoes  and  fur  coats 
were  little  known*  Houses  were  more^open  and  there 
was  poor  shelter  for  stock*  Few  had- covered  convey¬ 
ances  in  which  to  ride*  Wood  for  fuel  was  left  in 
the  open*  It  was  chopped*  little  at  a  time,  and 
often  burned  green*  Frosted  heels  and  toes  were 
very  common*  There  was  more  or  less  suffering 
from  cold  even  in  the  house*  The  diet  contained 
much  fried  meat  and  biscuit*  There  was  sickness, 
but  not  the  frequent  and  dreadful  rages  of  influ¬ 
enza  that  there  are  of  latter  times*  Not  that 
pioneering  necessarily  accounted  for  that,  but  its 
absence  was  a  blessing* 

The  Stuart  News  recently  gave  this  reminis¬ 
cence,  written  by  Nathan  Wrights 

"In  the  forenoon,  the  13th  of  March  1870,  the 
wind  mingled  with  rain  was  blowing  a  moderate  gale 
from  the  northeast*  This  condition  lasted  until 
about  2  p*m.  All  of  a  sudden  without  warning  the 
wind  backed  to  the  northwest  and  began  to  blow  a 
tremendous  gale*  The  air  immediately  became  filled 
with  snow*  The  wind  increased  in  violence,  the 
snow  got  thicker,  and  the  cold  more  severe*  By 
night  the  storm  was  something  furious*  By  9  p*m. 
people  failed  to  go  from  house  to  house*  In  fact 
one  would  lose  his  way  trying  to  find  his  own  barn 
and  feed  lots*  In  the  morning,  the  14th,  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  find  the  outbuildings*  Many 
people  fastened  the  clothes  line  to  the  door  latch, 
and  from  there  to  the  barn,  as  a  means  of  finding 
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their  way  through  the  blinding  storm ® 

88About  this  time  the  wind  reached  such  a  vel¬ 
ocity  9  the  flying  snow  was  so  thicks  and  the  dark¬ 
ness  increased.,  until  one  could  not  see  fifty  feet® 
Now  it  commenced  to  get  intensely  coldo  The  iaro¬ 
vised  Iowa  stables  made  of  poles  9  straw^  and  hayp 
were  poor  protection  against  such  a  blizzard®  The' 
farmers  were  obliged  to  stand  in  these  stables  al¬ 
most  day  and  night  during  the  stormy  scooping  the 
snow  to  keep  their  horses  and  cattle  from  smother¬ 
ing®  ooAil  west  and  northwest  doors  to  dwellings  and 
other  buildings  had  to  be  barricaded® ® ® 

WA11  day  on  the  15th  the  storm  raged^,  though 
the  wind  now  came  from  the  west0  The  snow  not 
packing  in  the  barn  so  muehj,  the  writer  spent  most 
of  this  day  in  the  house  braced  against  the  west 
door  to  prevent  it  from  being  blown  in®  Nearly 
all  night  the  storm  continued  <->  but  toward  morning 
on  the  l6th9  it  quit  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  be¬ 
gan®  It  cleared  off 9  and  by  noon  the  snow  began 
to  melt® 

^Neighbors  now  tried  to  communicate  to  see  if 
all  had  come  through  alive®  On  the  farm  now  owned 
by  Carl  P®  Khq^  were  several  yoke  of  large  9  full- 
grown  cattle ^ 'owned  by  Ephraim  Bowles®  Those  cat¬ 
tle  were  running  around  a  large  straw  stack®  In 
ordinary  weather  this  stack  would  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  sufficient  shelter  for  cattle  running  out®  I 
went  up  to  look  at  them®  Some  died  standing  up^ 
with  the  snow  packed  so  tight  around  them  that  they 
could  not  fall®  Others  had  frozen  lying  down9  and 
we  could  not  see  those®  On  the  lee  or  sheltered 
side  of  all  buildings^  stacks^,  @te®p  it  was  worse 
than  the  exposed  side  as  there  was  a  come-back  or 

suction  to  the  storm  that  neither  man  nor  beast 

*•  ■  1  * 

could  withstand®*8 

This  writer  tells  of  three  wayfaring  people 
losing  their  lives  at  this  time®  One  wandering  man 
saw  a  light®  ^The  good  people  had  placed  this 
light  in  the  window  thinking  someone  might  be 
lost  in  the  storm*8  and  thus  be  rescued®  *8Making 
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his  way  to  the  door  he  knocked*  It  was  opened* 
he  was  taken  in  and  his  life  saved*" 

Father  had  taken  quilts  and  tied  them  on 
the  cattle  as  covers*  But  as  stated  above  he  was 
helpless  against  the  raging  elements* 

The  loss  of  these  oxen  meant  much  to  him, 
for  he  had  intended  tb  use  them  breaking  prairie* 
He  gave  up  paying  for  the  home  and  rented  for  a 
time*  Crops  were  good  but  prices  were  low* 

One  place  the  landlord  even  sued  him  for 
**f  allure"  to  comply  with  the  contract*  There  was 
a  jury  trial  in  a  Justice  Court  in  Stuart*  Fath¬ 
er  had  a  lawyer  from  Guthrie  {Station,  (now  Menlo) 
and  one  of  his  own  boys  Levi  as  one  witness* 

When  the  boy  in  his  early  teens  was  put  on  the 
stand  he  was  frightened,  but  became  composed  and 
gave  a  straight  testimony*  At  some  of  the  cross- 
questions  he  became  indignant,  and  set  the  jury 
laughing  by  his  answers*  The  truthfulness  of  the 
testimony  was  evident,  and  Father  was  awarded  the 
amount  for  which  he  was  sued*  The  landlord  ap¬ 
pealed  the  case  to  a  set  of  arbitrators  who  sus¬ 
tained  the  verdict* 

Father  spent  sometime  with  Uncle  Calvin  Rus- 
sull,  helping  to  run  a  little  saw  mill  which 
Uncle  bought*  Later  they  together  bought  a  mill 
ten  miles  south  of  Stuart,  on  Middle  River* 

Uncle  lived  there  a  while,  and  he  operated  the 
mill,  and  we  still  stayed  at  Stuart*  But  fail¬ 
ing,  this  far,  to  make  much  of  a  start  toward 
paying  for  land  there,  Father  was  now  contemplat¬ 
ing  another  change  of  location,  another  move  on 
west,  with  the  westward  move  of  wThe  Middle  Bor¬ 
der  *w 
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CHAPTER  17 


THE  KANSAS  HOMESTEAD 

The  Homestead  Act  of  1862  had  made  it  possi- 
ble  for  one  to  secure  government  land*  either  by 
living  on  it  a  number  of  years*  or  a  shorter  time*  ' 
and  then  paying  out  on  it©  And  many  people  were 
making  use  of  the  opportunity  *  Few  of  these  cared 
for  the  paying  out*  They  wanted  homes<> 

In  1871*  a  company*  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
Quakers*  went  from  Marshall  County*  Iowa*  by  cov¬ 
ered  wagon*  to  Jewell  County*  Kansas*  to  find  land® 
Elias  Ratcliff*  John  Green*  Abner  George*  Thomas 
Hollenbeck*  Job  Williams*  Enoch  Scott*  and  Abel 
Carter  with  their  families  were  in  the  train  that 
traveled  and  camped  together ©  Miles  Moon*  brother- 
in-law  to  John  Green*  had  come  the  year  before  and 
may  have  been  influential  in  the  others8  coming© 
Others  from  the  same  place  followed  in  a  short 
time©  Asa  Carter  was  among  these*  also  some  single 
young  men©  Elwood  Ratcliff  and  Jehu  Owen  were 
among  the  early  comers  who  selected  land  as  homes 
for  themselves*  on  Walnut  and  Burr  Oak  Creeks©  Al¬ 
together  they  formed  quite  a  little  colony* 

Our  parents  learned  of  this  settlement  where 
there  was  still  vacant  land©  They  talked  much 
about  it*  and  decided  to  make  an  effort  to  get  a 
home  there©  It  was  in  December  in  8 72  that  Father 
and  Thomas  Hadley  started  for  this  Eldorado© 

Father  was  not  quit©  forty-four  years  old*  Thomas 
probably  elder©  One  could  ®take  out  papers®* 
which  cost  $14o00*  make  a  little  improvement  on 
the  land*  and  then  leave  it  for  six  months*  but 
no  longer*  or  he  would  forfeit  his  right  to  it© 

The  railroad  did  not  go  nearer  to  W^3#iut  Creek 
settlement  than  Hastings*  Nebraska*  sixty  miles 
then  by  wagon  road*  (bridges  were  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween)*  but  there  was  a  stage©  However*  they 
reached  their  destination  and  each  selected  his 
land© 
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The  first  settlers  had  taken  their  "claims” 
along  the  creeks  to  get  the  timber  and  running 
water*  The  bare  prairie  land  being  left  to  the 
last,  gave  Father  and  Thomas  the  opportunity  to 
settle  near  what  was  the  center  of  interest  to  the 
whole  community~the  little  log  house  on  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  John  Greenfls  place,  which  served  as 
the  Quaker  meeting-house,  the  district  schoolhouse, 
and  the  Grange  Hallo  The  building  place  on  Father !s 
claim  was  less  than  a  mile  from  there  a  Ours  was  one 
of  the  roughest  pieces  of  land  in  the  whole  settle¬ 
ment*  The  "north  draw"  and  the  "south  draw"  cut 
into  the  respective  sides,  while  the  "big  draw"  cut 
up  through  the  middle*  Better  land  was  vacant  only 
three  miles  away,  yet  Father  chose  this  place  on 
account  of  that  little  log  house  or  what  it  implied* 
A  perpetual  spring  was  another  appeal ? for  this  loca¬ 
tion*  These  draws  were  not  deep  ravines,  but  were 
low  places  like  valleys,  not  wet  sloughs*  Some 
could  be  farmed  or  used  as  building  places  for 
stock*  Good  wild  plums  and  grapes  often  grew  here, 
and  grass  for  hay* 

Though  it  was  a  financial  sacrifice,  we  now 
admire  his  choice  as  illustrating  a  noble  idealism 
of  character*  But  his  little  boys,  even  then, 
would  have  chosen  the  same,  for  there  were  more 
rabbit  holes  in  that  big  draw  than  in  any  other  in 
the  country* 

After  Father  and  "Tommie"  had  made  their  sel¬ 
ection,  they  drove  across  the  prairie  on  Christmas 
Day  when  the  mercury  was  around  twenty  below  zero, 
to  Cawker  City,  some  forty  miles  away,  where  the 
land  office  was  located,  and  the  next  day  they  se¬ 
cured  their  " claims V  •  That  was  a  booming  year  for 
Kansas  -  1873  -  plenty  of  rain,  good  crops,  and 
new  settlers  galore*  Father  liked  the  country  and 
he  felt  at  home  at  once  among  these  Friends*  It 
was  thrilling  to  hear  him  tell  about  the  new  wild 
country,  the  new  acquaintances,  and  about  the  i)uf- 
-falo,  antelope,  and  other  wild  game*  But  if  Dr* 
Brewster  Higley  had  not  already  written  his  famous 
song, 

"0  give  me  a  home 
Where  the  buffalo  roam" 
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now  the  state  song,  he  could  hardly  have  written 
it  later .  After  that  year,  no  large  herds  of 
buffalo  roamed  as  far  east  as  Central  Kansas  *  Very 
rarely  a  stray  one  was  seen  and  soon  there  were 
none  * 

After  Father 1 s  return  to  Stuart,  Uncle  Galvin 
Russell  went  back  to  Spring  Valley,  and  Father 
moved  his  family  to  the  Middle  River  home  to  take 
charge  of  the  mill  for  a  year  *  Six  children  went 
to  school  that  winter ,  four  of  whom  were  grown  up, 
Edith  had  come  home  before  that  time.  The  neigh¬ 
bors  were  kind,  the  young  people  were  sociable  and 
friendly,  but  Amos  was  the  only  one  who  felt  much 
at  home  there,  and  he  never  afterward  left  those 
parts  for  long  at  a  time. 

Father  operated  the  mill  through  the  winter, 
and  then  in  the  spring  the  dam  washed  out »  Some, 
even  the  smaller  ones  of  us,  remember  when  word 
came  to  the  house  that  it  had  begun  breaking  away 
on  one  side,  and  we  watched  it  going,  going  *  No¬ 
thing  could  be  done  to  stop  it*  Not  all  the  tim¬ 
ber  and  stones  went,  but  enough  so  that  the  water 
was  insufficient  for  running  the  mill,  and  thus 
was  blasted  another  of  Father’s  efforts  to  meet 
family  needs  * 

It  was  evident  that  he  was  sometimes  much  de¬ 
pressed,  but  as  usual,  he  would  gather  his  family 
around  him,  read  his  Bible,  carry  all  burdens  to 
the  throne  of  Grace,  and  then  go  on  doing  the  best 
he  could*  He  mostly  went  to  meeting  on  First  days, 
and  to  Monthly  Meeting,  but  at  this  time  it  was  too 
far  and  cold  for  the  family  to  go  often  in  the  win¬ 
ter.  A  neighbor  said  jovially,  "He  is  the  worst 
man  to  go  to  meeting  I  ever  saw.” 

If  the  little  ones  were  at  times  conscious  of 
the  clouds  that  overshadowed,  the  shadows  soon 
flitted.  That  was  a  child’s  world*  In  winter 
there  was  ice  nearby  for  skating*  There  were  in¬ 
teresting  times  in  the  log  yard  with  neighbor 
playmates  *  Sometimes  we  rode  out  on  the  carrier 
that  moved  the  log  to  be  sawed .  But  that  was 
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vetoed  as  not  safe*  How  sweet  the  sap  was  that 
ran  out  of  the  ends  of  the  logs.  The  bark,  laid 
from  log  to  log,  made  a  roof  for  our  playhouse 
that  would  shelter  half  a  dozen  of  us  during  a 
shower.  There  was  the  bridge  above  the  dam,  and 
good  fishing  along  the  banka.  There  were  grape 
vine  swings  in  the  woods  and  flowers  to  be  found, 
and  an  occasional  nest  of  gOdse  eggs.  But  best 
of  all  was  the  ford  below  the  dam,  where  the  shal¬ 
low  water  in  the  warm  sunshine  rippled  over  bright 
pebbles  and  mussel  shells.  Here  we  stayed  by  the 
hour.  If  our  clothes  got  wet  they  dried.  For  old 
or  young,  in  joy  or  grief  how  much  one  sometimes 
lives  "in  one  brief  moon”. 

It  was  now  nearing  time  for  Father  to  get  to 
his  claim  before  the  six  months  were  expired.  So 
he.  Mother,  and  the  two  younger  children  and  Aunt 
Penhinah  Kivett  went  this  summer,  in  a  covered 
wagon,  out  to  Kansas.  Amos  had  gone  out  there  al¬ 
ready,  with  cousin  Milton  Sanders  and  Newton  Cra¬ 
ven.  All  had  taken  claims,  Edith  taught  the 
Summit  Grove  school.  The  rest  of  us  stayed  with 
relatives.  It  was  on  this  trip,  as  we  remember 
hearing  it,  that,  on  coming  to  a  "ford”  on  the 
Republican  River,  Father  consulted  a  man  living 
near  who  said  he  would  never  trust  a  stranger  to 
try  alozfc  fording  that  wide  river  with  its  treach¬ 
erous  shifting  sands.  So  he  took  a  pole  in  his 
hands  and  waded  the  river,  testing  every  step  of 
the  way  over,  Father  driving  along  after  him. 

That  act  of  kindness  was  never  forgotten. 

"Tommie"  Hadley  and  family  were  now  already 
living  in  their  new  frame  house  across  the  road 
and  not  far  from  the  meeting  house  and  not  far 
from  John  Green* s.  Our  folks  homed  at  Tommie *s 
at  least  a  part  of  the  time,  and  became  acquainted 
with  others,  while  Father  broke  prairie  on  the 
claim  and  made  some  other  improvements • 

Bachelors  were  quite  common  then,  and  though 
"baching"  on  their  claims  they  centered  somewhat 
about  John  Green *s  home.  John  and  Rachel  took 
an  interest  in  them  all.  Plenty  of  fun  and  jokes 
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abounded*  Rachel  was  equal  to  the  boys*  Once 
she  made  them  a  pie0  Probably  it  was  on  ill 
Fools®  Day*  However *  they  found  only  chips  in¬ 
side  the  crust o 

A  few  buffalo  still  roamed  the  Jewell  County 
hills *  One  day  when  several  of  the  boys  were  to¬ 
gether*  a  small  drove  was  seen*  Everything  was 
instant  excitement  and  action*  Amos®  horse  stood 
ready  saddled  and  bridled*  but  before  he  could 
get  to  it*  MNewfcM  mounted  it  and*  with  gun  in 
hand*  was  away  after  the  buffalo*  He  shot  one 
and  it  fell  right  in  front  of  a  dugout*  where 
there  were  several  girls*  Amos  had  reached  the 
spot  somehow*  but  with  torn  trousers,  and  when 
the  girls  cam©  out  to  see  the  prize*  he  felt 
necessitated  to  remain  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
scene*  He  threw  himself  down  on  a  grassy  bank 
to  conceal  the  rent  and  waited*  To  help  matters 
along*  one  of  the  girls  came  up  to  him  and  enter¬ 
tained  him  with  her  company*  "Newtw  and  Milt 
understood  and  highly  enjoy/n^his  discomfiture* 
insisted  that  Amos  ,!Come  and  help  skin  ?imtf  * 

In  five  or  six  weeks  from  the  time  Father 
and  mother  started  to  Kansas  they  were  back  again 
on  the  banks  of  Middle  River*  and  we  were  all  to¬ 
gether*  looking  forward  to  the  final  move  in  the 
fall*  and  the  worst  breaking  up  the  family  had 
known*  Amos  stayed  there  to  work  for  neighbors 
but  was  to  go  back  to  his  Kansas  claim  in  the 
spring*  and  Ella  was  to  go  with  him  to  her  folks* 
But  for  the  winter  the  plan  was  for  her  to  stay 
at  Aunt  Bashie 5  s  and  go  to  school  and  be  company 
for  Cousin  Penninah  and  brothers  while  Aunt  went 
with  Ruth  Newlin  to  Indiana  on  a  religious  visit* 
Edith  went  back  to  Grandmother  in  Indiana  and 
before  long  was  married  to  William  Stanton*  Levi 
remained  for  a  time  and  worked  for  relatives  at 
Stuart*  then  found  work  in  Indiana  near  his  sis¬ 
ter* 


THE  TRIP  TO  KANSAS 


Packing  now  came®  Victuals  were  put  in  a 
box,  to  help  out  for  a  while*  The  wrench  of  break¬ 
ing  family  ties  was  hard,  but  it  was  accepted  in 
trust  and  hope,  and  our  parents  and  five  younger 
children,  leaving  all  our  relatives  behind,  set 
out  for  Jewell  County,  Kansas,  December  18,  1873 o 

We  had  two  covered  wagons,  "prairie  schooners” 
as  they  were  frequently  called©  Henry  Crow  and 
family  rode  in  the  second©  When  we  stopped  at 
Red  Oak  a  man  remarked,  "I’d  hate  to  start,  this 
time  of  year,  with  a  family  on  a  trip  like  that." 
Henry  had  a  little  stove  in  their  wagon,  but  we 
had  none^  However,  we  had  an  automatic  heater, 
a  big  fat  six-months  old  half  bull  pup*  There 
was  bedding  over  hay  in  the  wagon  where  we  chil¬ 
dren  could  sit  in  a  circle,  and  put  our  feet  under 
Ring,  and  he  made  a  good  heater. 

It  was  too  cold  to  camp  out  at  night,  as  they 
had  done  in  the  summer,  and  we  depended  upon  get¬ 
ting  lodging  in  homes  on  the  way©  People  did  not 
look  on  us  as  tramps  or  gypsies©  They  understood, 
and  we  were  never  once  without  a  place  to  stay 
where  we  were  treated  very  kindly©  They  allowed 
us  to  make  our  beds  on  their  floors,  and  to  cook 
our  food  on  their  stoves,  and  often  there  were 
quite  sociable  times.  Our  parents  remarked  that 
it  was  wonderful  how  many  kind  people  we  met©  We 
were  always  asked  where  we  were  going,  etc©  "To 
Jewell  County!"  echoed  one  man,  and  then  added, 
"Well,  I  should  think  Jewell  County  would  be  about 
full  by  this  time©  I’ve  counted  eighty  covered 
wagons  this  fall  on  the  way  to  that  place©" 

When  we  were  nearing  the  Missouri  River, 

Father  began  to  inquire  of  men  what  they  thought 
of  our  crossing  it  on  the  ice©  He  asked  a  good 
many  and  all  said  the  ice  was  "safe,  absolutely 
safe"  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  an  oM  man 
in  a  lumber  wagon  advised  against  it.  His  long 
white  beard  vibrated  as  he  earnestly  said,  "I 
have  lived  here  on  the  bluffs  of  the  river  twenty- 
five  years,  and  the  most  of  those  years  people 
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have  kept  streaming  across  on  the  ice,  never  stop¬ 
ping  until  somebody  goes  down — under  the  ice  to 
eternity,  I  see  you  have  your  family,  I  would  never 
take  them  on  the  ice,”  Father  took  the  advice  of  the 
.  bid  man  and  paid  the  ferry  charges.  The  river  was 
kept  open  where  the  ferry  boat  ran.  It  was  dusk  in 
the  evening  when  we  drove  onto  this  flat  boat  as  we 
would  onto  a  bridge.  Most  of  us  stayed  in  the  wagon, 
but  the  boys  stood  by  the  railing  as  we  glided  over, 
and  soon  we  were  among  the  twinkling  lights  of 
Nebraska  City, 

After  we  got  out  into  Nebraska  some  distance 
we  began  to  see  dugouts,  and  these  on  level  prairie. 
We  children  said  it  was  odd  to  see  a  dog  sitting  on 
top  of  the  house.  We  stayed  overnight  in  one  of 
these  homes,  and  when  we  got  our  beds  made  down  on 
the  floor  for  the  night,  there  wasn’t  any  place  left 
to  sit.  The  woman  of  the  house,  or  dugout,  was  get¬ 
ting  her  grown  son  ready  to  start  on  a  trip  the 
next  day,  and  she  finished  knitting  the  toe  of  one 
sock  as  she  sat  up  in  bed  after  the  rest  of  the 
people  were  stowed  away.  Talk  about  hospitality8. 

Of  course,  we  paid  for  our  lodging  of  nights,  but 
what  a  change  since  then l  To  be  sure,  there  is  not 
now  the  same  need.  The  new  country  could  not  have 
been  settled  by  the  same  class  of  people,  had  there 
not  been  this  mutual  help.  There  were  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  appreciation  of  helpfulness. 

We  passed  through  Beatrice  and  Fairbury,  The 
last  night  out  was  in  northeast  Jewell  County,  The 
people  with  whom  we  lodged  were  found  to  be  Hick- 
site  Quakers,  fine  people  in  a  good  home,  Walker 
and  Elizabeth  Vail,  Quite  a  visit  ensued  and  we 
remember  hearing  Father  say  ’’Why,  you  are  real 
Friends’,”  Later  on,  visits  were  exchanged  and  a 
close  friendship  was  formed  that  lasted  ever  after¬ 
ward,  The  day  was  nearly  over  before  we  reached 
our  destination. 

It  was  New  Year’s  Eve,  the  last  day  of  the 
’’six  months  leave  of  absence”  from  the  ’’claim”. 

One  man  had  said,  when  Father  chose  that  place 
that  it  could  lie  there  for  forty  years  and  not 
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be  taken.  But  now  there  was  a  man  who  had  plans 
to  start  to  the  land  office  early  in  the  morning 
to  "jump"  our  claim  if  we  shouldn’t  get  through 
this  night.  That  meant  to  contest  Father’s  right 
to  the  land,  and  he  could  have  won  it. 

In  such  a  case  as  that  would  have  been,  when 
there  was  a  failure  of  a  short  time  to  comply  with 
the  letter  of  the  law,  officials  took  no  serious 
notice  of  it,  unless  the  right  was  contested.  They 
only  wanted  to  be  satisfied  that  people  intended  to 
make  homes  on  the  land.  It  was  considered  a  dis¬ 
honorable  act  for  one  tp  jump  another’s  claim  and 
the  best  of  people  didn’t  do  it  unless  it  was  a 
plain  case  of  desertion.  Even  then,  there  was 
mostly  an  understanding,  and  the  first  man  was 
paid  for  whatever  improvement  he  had  made.  But 
sometimes  there  was  someone  ready  to  take  any  ad¬ 
vantage  . 

So,  that  evening  was  an  anxious  time  for  the 
group  of  Father  and  Mother's  friends  at  Walnut 
Creek.  They  had  been  expecting  us  and  still  we 
didn't  arrive.  As  evening  drew  on,  some  of  the 
men  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  out  over  the 
prairie  to  see  if  they  could  spy  the  covered  wagon 
coming.  They  returned  disappointed.  But  at  nine 
o'clock  we  pulled  in  to  Tommie  Hadley’s  and  there 
was  joy  in  those  parts.  Then  Father  and  the  boys 
drove  over  and  slept  in  the  covered  wagon  that 
night  on  our  claim. 

Rest  from  travels  the  next  day,  and  meeting 
with  friends  must  have  made  a  holiday,  over  which 
was  cast  a  sort  of  Sabbath  calm.  After  dinner, 
Father  and  Mother  went  to  John  Green's  and  left 
us  at  the  Hadley’s  of  our  own  choice,  for  going 
and  strangers  had  no  longer  any  charm,  until  Lib- 
bie  and  Jennie  Green  came  and  won  us  over.  Then 
began  a  close  friendship  that  lasted  through  life . 

IN  THE  DUGOUT 

We  soon  began  housekeeping  in  John's  dugout, 
in  which  they  had  lived  until  they  built  their 
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frame  house*  This  did  not  have  a  shingle  roof  as 
the  ones  we  had  seen  in  Nebraska*  It  was  about 
14  x  16  feet  with  poles  and  brush  overhead 9  then 
hay  and  lastly  dirt*  Being  on  a  hillside  the ~ 
front  had  a  partial  log  wall  and  boarded  gable* 
There  was  a  window  in  the  door  like  a  cellar  wa y* 
we  walked  out  through  a  little  trench  on  the  level 
before  going  up  or  down  the  slope* 


John  Green8  s  house  and  dugouto 

The  floor  of  this  dugout  was  in  the  clay* 
and  was  mostly  dry*  It  was  packed  hard  and  would 
sweep  almost  as  smooth  as  fine  cement*  It  would 
show  a  grease  spot*  One  might  detect  poor  house¬ 
keeping  even  in  a  dugout*  Here  we  had  a  cook 
stove *  cupboard*  chairs*  and  a  table*  The  latter 
Father  had  made*  For  bedsteads  he  made  bunks  of 
small  poles*  two  beds*  end  to  end*  and  one  had  a 
second  story*  With  full  ticks  and  other  comfort¬ 
able  bedding  they  served  our  purpose*  and  we  slept 
as  well  as  if  they  had  been  mahogany* 

The  two  older  boys  went  to  school  that  winter 
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to  Mary  Green*  John5s  son  Arthur 1)1  s  wife®  Time 
passed  with  the  children  in  merry  chime  ®  It  was 
a  sheltered  place *  being  near  the  creek  and  timber * 
and  the  winter  mild®  When  not  in  school  we  did 
not  trouble  our  parents  much  with  our  presence  in 
doors o  There  was  many  a  game  of  hide  and  seek 
about  the  stacks  and  straw  stables®  What  mattered 
it  if  one  did  fall  through  the  roof  onto  the  back 
of  a  cow?  The  sunny  side  of  a  perpendicular  bank 
by  the  roadside  was  cut  full  of  miniature  houses 
that  resembled  those  of  the  cliff-dwellers  of 
Mexico o  It  was  sport  also  for  the  little  girls 
to  exchange  dresses  and  bonnets  and  hear  the  moth¬ 
ers  give  directions  to  the  wrong  child® 

The  older  folks  often  spent  time ’.together® 

One  day  John  was  in  our  home  when  it  was  raining® 
The  water  was  running  in  under  the  door®  Father 
dug  a  hole  at  one  side  for  the  water  to  run  into* 
and  there  he  stationed  himself  and  dipped  it  into 
a  pail  to  keep  it  from  spreading  over  the  floor * 
again  and  again  tossing  the  water  out  at  the  door® 
John  said*  wnow  who  could  want  water  handier  than 
that?*  John  would  borrow  two-year  old  Louie  for 
hours  or  all  day®  They  spoiled  her  so  that  when 
spring  came  she  would  follow  Rachel  to  the  garden* 
saying*  "Louie cs  3 bused"*  repeating  their  words* 
and  pulling  up  weeds*  beets  and  all*  -until  Rachel 
had  to  take  her  in  and  rock  her  to  sleep® 

The  first  half  year  Father  was  busy  on  the 
claim®  He  cut*  hewed*  and  hauled  logs*  and  built 
our  log  house  on  the  hill®  This  was  16  x  18  feet* 
and  was  one  and  a  half  stories  high®  The  walls 
were  "chinked  and  daubed"  making  them  fairly  smooth 
inside  and  out®  Floors*  windows*  and  doors  were 
reasonably  good*  and  in  time  the  walls  had  a  white 
coating  of  lime®  This  was  "bought"  lime®  Later 
a  sod  kitchen  had  "native  lime"  on  its  plastered 
walls*  a  cream  color*  made  of  a  soft  limestone® 

Father  made  the  bedsteads  of  white  native 
lumber*  dressed  smooth®  Some  other  real  furniture 
was  procured®  But  before  the  new  house  was  ready 
for  us  to  move*  little  George  was  added  to  our 
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family®  Ruanna  Hadley  was  Mother*  s  help  that 
spring o  Fourteen  year  old  Libbie  Green  helped  as 
nurse,  because  she  loved  to  care  for  the  baby* 
Mother  said  she  did  well* 


IN  THE  NEW  HOME 

**As  in  the  farm  house  kitchen 

that  served  for  kitchen  and  parlor® ** 

-  Longfellow® 

It  was  late  in  the  spring  wheii  we  moved®  Oh, 
how  clean  and  new  and  roomy  everything  seemed,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  place  we  had  been®  And  it  was  homeS 
A  pole  stable  was  built,  and  it  was  covered  with 
what  there  was  to  be  had®  It  might  be  prairie  hay, 
straw,  or  corn  stalks  over  polesrand  brush®  We 
carried  water  from  the  spring  that  summer,  a  long 
tote,  but  in  the  fall  Alonz©  Mitchell  dug  our  well 
near  the  house®  It  was  75  feet  deep®  Then  we 
drew  water  with  a  rope  and  pulley  and  barrel  shaped 
buckets®  And  they  brought  up  as  good  clear  water 
as  ever  did  the  **01d  Oaken  Bucket !,0 


Our  Jewell, County,  Kansas  log  house,  before  being 
sided  with  shiplap  and  having  a  kitchen  added® 
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In  the  absence  of  pasture  fences ,  cows  were 
"staked  out"®  That  meant  they  were  tied  by  a  long 
lariat  rope  to  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground  <>  At 
noon  they  were  led  to  the  spring  branch  and  watered, 
and  then  staked  out  in  a  new  place®  In  case  of  a 
rain  the  deserted  buffalo  wallows,  lined  with  the 
fine  thick  buffalo  grass,  held  the  water  for  a  time 
and  made  an  excellent  place  for  cows  to  drink,  and 
for  little  bare  feet  to  wade® 

Though  the  buffalo  were  nearly  gone, now,  only 
very  rarely  a  stray  one  being  seen,  they  had  left 
many  a  mark®  The  fine  curly  matted  buffalo  grass 
made  lawn-like  patches  or  areas  in  among  the  common 
straight,  tall,  prairie  grass®  Our  cows  liked  to 
walk  in  the  buffalo  paths  that  marked  the  prairie 
here  and  there  over  our  place,  and  merged  into  one 
wide  deep  path  that  led  to  the  spring®  Buffalo 
heads  were  a  common  sight®  That  term  meant  the 
skull  and  horns® 

At  first  the  younger  members  of  the  family 
thought  we  were  a  long  way  from  John  Greenes  a  whole 
mile®  We  paid  all-day  visits  and  cried  at  parting® 
But  other  acquaintances  soon  formed,  and  some  friend¬ 
ships  that  yet  remain®  Our  neighbors  were  Asa  and 
Abel  Carter,  Enoch  Scott,  "Bennie"  Cox,  Jim  Wood 
and  families  and  also  others® 

West  of  us  were  Chubbicks  and  Heliums®  The 
latter  did  blacksmi thing.  Most  people  in  the 
neighborhood  were  Friends.  But  there  being  no 
other  church,  everyone  for  miles  around  attended 
thd  Friends®  Meeting.  Elias  and  Achsah  Ratcliff 
were  the  only  really  old  people  there®  They  were 
"Uncle"  and  "Aunt"  to  everyone®  He  sat  "head"  of 
meeting.  We  had  Bible  School,  and  Isaac  Moore 
was  one  of  the  teachers  for  several  summers®  The 
little  meeting  house  was  often  full  to  overflow¬ 
ing.  There  were  different  ones  who  spoke  occas¬ 
ionally.  Asa  Carter  was  one,  also  our  father.  But 
not  always  did  anyone  speak® 

A  man  once  came  who  did  not  know  Friends® 
ways®  The  weather  was  damp  and  the  meeting  was 
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small  that  day*  Those  present  took  their  seats 
and  nothing  was  said  for  a  time*  . 'He,  evidently 
feeling  that  he  must  help  out  an  embarrassing 
situation,  took  his  hat  and  stood  up,  saying, 
MWell,  I  guess  the  preacher  isn*t  coining  and  we 
might  as  well  go  home,11  which  perhaps  should  not 
have  been  permitted  to  break  ug  the  meeting,  but 
it  did  for  that  day* 

On  Monthly  Meeting  days  people  came  from 
other  neighborhoods*  From  North  Branch,  three 
miles  or  so  to  the  north  there  were  Luke  ^|nd 
wLizzien  Dillon,  D<»  H*  Dillon  and  Emma,  Austin 
Davie  and  Ruth,  Thomas  and  Angeline  Lewis,  the 
Folgers,  Lambs,  and  others 0  The  Mendenhall®, 
Georges,  and  others  came  from  Oak  Greek  on  the 
west*  Quarterly  Meeting  brought  people  from 
Mitchell,  Osborne,  Smith,  and  Republic  Counties* 
Andrew  Wooton,  a  minister  from  Mitchell  County, 
was  a  close  friend  of  Father 9 s  and  usually  came 
to  our  home  when  in  that  part* 


Our  teachers,  those  first  years,  were ^Ziniri 
Hadley,  Ella  Huntington,  Adell  Cox,  Alta  Hollen¬ 
beck,  and  others*  The  school  was  full  of  large 
and  small  pupils,  especially  in  the  winter  time* 
Much  emphasis  was  placed  on  reading,  spelling, 
and  arithmetic,  though  grammar,  geography,  and 
history  were  taught*  There  was  many  a  spelling 
contest*  Lizzie  Mendenhall,  Allen  Carter,  and 
Orman  Emory  were  the  best  spellers  at  that  time* 
Pupils  were  kept  going  over  the  same  thing  then* 
But  now  we  have  the  other  extreme*  The  first 
way  had  disadvantages,  but  it  also  had  advantages 
over  the  modern*  The  schools  were  the  best  that 
could  be  had  at  the  time*  The  children  learned 
and  were  happy  and  contented*  The  influence  of 
the  teachers  was  generally  uplifting*  One  time, 
perhaps  not  more,  we  were  without  school,  no 
doubt  because  of  shortage  of  public  funds*  But 
studies  progressed  in  our  home*  On  winter  even¬ 
ings,  school  or  no  school,  we  had  veritable  study 
collections,  and  these  were  enjoyed*  Father  was 
our  helper  in  arithmetic,  and  Mother  in  reading 
and  writing* 


Father  was  usually  one  of  the  school  board 
and  helped  to  procure  teachers,  and  look  after  the 
needs  of  the  school©  Once  he  walked  to  Jewell 
Center  (now  Mankato)  18  miles  away,  and  back  the 
same  day,  to  get  the  public  money  to  pay  the  teach¬ 
er©  He  was  good  to  provide  his  children  with  books 
Books  for  general  reading  were  less  common  then, 
and  oh,  the  very  look,  feel  and  smell  of  those  new 
McGuffey?s  readers  and  Rayfs  arithmetics l 

Father  was  not  interested  alone,  in  his  own 
children,  but  in  everyone  else.  Even  with  no  grown 
up  children  in  our  home,  then,  the  big  boys  and 
girls  of  the  neighborhood  liked  to  come  there  in 
the  evening©  There  were  corn-poppings,  games, 
spelling  contests,  and  conversations,  in  all  of 
which  our  parents  often  took  part©  In  after  years 
one  young  man  said,  "Do  you  remember  how  we  used 
to  visit  of  evenings,  and  in  the  absence  of  applies 
eat  raw  turnips  and  crisp  potatoes?"  That  fireside 
with  reminiscences  of  family,  community,  and  nation 
al  events,  and  serious  religious  conversation,  was 
a  school  of  hospitality  and  communal  life©  Some¬ 
times  whole  families  would  "Come  over  and  stay  till 
bedtime"  and  we  took  our  turns  at  going© 

Until  Father  broke  out  more  of  his  land  he 
did  not  try  to  farm  extensively,  but  still  did 
occasional  job  work©  He  worked  in  the  timber,  cut¬ 
ting  and  hauling  saw  logs,  fence  posts  and  stove 
wood©  He  broke  prairie  and  did  other  plowing  for 
people©  Sometimes  he  went  with  the  threshing 
machine© 

He  also  freighted  to  Hastings  for  Burr  Oak 
merchants©  There  was  an  advertisement  on  the  back 
of  an  almanac  which  we  children  learned,  in  the 
scarcity  of  juvenile  reading  matter,  and  practiced 
repeating  a  time  or  two  in  one  breath,  and  which 
now  comes  readily  to  memory©  It  was s  "All  of  Dr© 
Do  Jayne0 s  family  medicines,  sold  by  E.  Modlin, 

Burr  Oak,  Kansas,  dealer  in  dry  goods  and  grocer¬ 
ies,  boots  and  shoes,  hats  and  caps,  hardware, 
crockery,  all  of  which  will  be  sold  cheap  for  cash 
or  county  produce©"  All  of  those  articles,  and 
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others  not  named  must  be  hauled  in  wagons  from 
Hastings *  Nebraska »  And  most  all  of  the  "produce" 
including  wheat  and  corn  must  be  taken  to  Hastings 
in  wagons©  Hogs  were  sometimes  driven  on  foot* 
and  even  turkeys  ©  And  that  not  only  for  the  mer¬ 
chants  in  Burr  Oak*  but  for  all  the  towns  this 
side  of  the  Solomon  River*  in  the  county  south* 
a  distance  in  all*  of  about  ninety  miles  by  wagon  ' 
roado  All  that  belt  of  county  was  now  settled  up* 
and  there  was  almost  a  (continuous  stream  of  wagons 
going  and  coming  which  were  engaged  in  this  and 
general  traffic©  There  were  several  feed  barns 
between  towns*  "Hastings"  and  "the  station®  were 
synonymous  terms© 

Father  used  oxen  a  great  deal*  especially  in 
logging  and  breaking  prairie*  and  a  few  times  on 
these  freighting  trips©  The  horses  he  had  were 
usually  of  the  type  common  to  the  homestead  era™ 
what  the  states  farther  east  did  not  highly  prize* 
and  so  were  cheaper  than  better  ones© 

Cottonwood  lumber  and  "breaking  prairie®  were 
by  common  consent  and  necessity*  the  local  legal 
tender©  For  a  while*  following  the  panic  of  1873? 
money  was  rarely  seen  to  change  hands  among  the 
homesteaders©  The  community  sales  were  largely 
merely  trades  for  these  things©  Scores  of  people 
have  taken  them  in  pay  for  produce*  who  had  not 
thought  of  using  them©  But  the  verbal  promise 
kept  passing  in  trade  until  some  one  called  for 
it  to  be  redeemed©  "Take  it  out  in  breaking"  was 
so  long  a  common  term  that*  when  the  railroad 
first  came  to  Burr  Oak*  "Tillie"  Moon  said  that 
he  was  going  to  ask  the  conductor  if  he  would  let 
him  ride  on  the  train  and  "take  it  out  in  break- 
ing"*  which  wit  amused  Father© 

Subjects  sometimes  lead  a  little  ahead©  It 
was  probably  the  first  summer  or  the  next*  after 
we  moved  there*  that  Father  broke  prairie  for 
Walker  Vail  already  mentioned*  and  was  gone  from 
home  by  the  week©  Though  Fathers  strength  and 
ruggedness  were  impressive*  sympathy  and  tender¬ 
ness  lay  deep  in  his  nature*  ripening  with  each 


year’s  experience „  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
an  incident  which  he  related  to  his  children . 

One  day  when  he  was  following  the  breaking  plow 
on  Walter  Vail’s  farm,  he  noticed  a  snipe  or 
plover  standing  near  him,  and  without  thinking 
much  about  it,  he  struck  it  with  the  whip  in  his 
hando  The  lash  wrapped  around  the  long  slender 
neck  and  the  bird  was  dead.  Thinking  that  it  may 
have  been  the  mother  out  hunting  food  for  the 
little  ones,  now  left  in  the  nest  to  die,  his 
conscience  smote  him  and  he  walked  on  in  the 
furrow  in  sadness  <, 

Our  first  season  on  the  claim  was  the  famed 
’’grasshopper  year”  0  For  several  days  the  sun¬ 
light  was  not  normal o  It  seemed  partially  eclips¬ 
ed  o  There  was  a  myriad  of  black  specks  flying 
very  high  in  the  sky„  When  they  lit  they  took 
about  all  there  was  to  take„  But  the  wheat  was 
already  harvested  <>  There  was  no  rain  for  about 
two  months,  and  most  everything  else  in  that 
part  would  have  been  a  failure  anyway 0  But  the 
grasshoppers  seemed  to  get  credit  for  the  mischief <> 

The  long  remembered  ’’aid  winter”  followed  the 
first  grasshopper  year.  Many  boxes  of  second-hand 
clothing,  some  food  stuffs,  and  corn  for  seed  were 
sent  in,  from  farther  east,  some  from  Philadelphia, 
and  distributed  in  different  parts  of  the  state, 
all  of  which  were  thankfully  received,  or  we  know 
they  were  in  our  part  of  the  country,,  Some  people 
had  complained  of  having  so  nearly  to  live  on  corn 
bread  and  sorghum «  That  year  neither  was  to  be 
seen,  and  it  was  remembered „  But  there  was  wheat 
bread,  milk  and  butter,  and  always  rabbits  in  the 
winter  season « 

Rabbits  were  frozen  and  marketed  at  Hastings 
by  the  wagon  load,  the  neighborhood  boys  putting 
them  together o  They  brought  five  cents  eacho 
But  that  amount  could  buy  a  good  deal,  some  of 
those  times •  Occasionally  a  jack  rabbit  was  cap¬ 
tured,  but  not  by  an  ordinary  dog„  And  they  could 
sidestep  even  a  greyhound  and  let  him  go  sailing 
Olio 
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After  the  first  failure  it  was  still  thought 
that  there  were  better  opportunities  for  the  older 
children  farther  east^  and  none  of  them  joined  us 
as  had  been  expected *  Amos  had,,  even  before ^  lost 
interest  in  his  Kansas  Xand^  and  Edith  as  already 
saidj  was  married  to  William  Stanton  in  Indiana* 

It  was  about  four  years  before  Ella  and  Levi  cameo 
Though  surrounded  by  the  young  children^  our  par¬ 
ents  were  concerned  about  those  who  were  away* 

Once  as  Mother  walked  out  in  the  twilight  she 
seemed  to  see  her  oldest  son  lying  on  the  ground 
apparently  lifeless  *  Whatever  she  thought  of  the 
meaning ^  who  would  not  guess  how  her  mother  heart 
yearned  for  her  boy  and  prayed*  She  learned  later 
that  at  about  that  time  he  was  in  just  that  condi¬ 
tion*  He  had  been  running  a  race  with  another 
young  manP  on©  on  foot  and  the  other  on  a  horse* 
Some  unfair  play  resulted  in  his  being  hurt5  and 
unconscious  for  a  time* 

It  was  during  our  first  year  in  Kansas  that 
Grandfather  George  F  was  writing  the  little  diary 
and  the  ancestry  story  already  given*  When  the 
coldest  winter  days  came  again  h©  took  cold*  We 
would  now  say  he  had  pneumoniae,  and  he  lived  but 
a  few  days*  Father  was  a  middle  aged  man  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  family  in  his  Kansas  home*  He 
opened  a  letter  and  read?  then  rested  his  head  on 
his  hand  while  tears  flowed*  Grandfather  died 
Second  Month  6thP  1875s,  and  was  laid  by  Grand¬ 
mother  in  Summit  Grove  cemetery  near  Stuart ^  Iowa* 

In  the  summer  of  8  75  the  grasshoppers  came 
again*  They  stripped  the  corn  blades  and  reduced 
the  yield  about  half*  When  they  came  that  time 
Father  gave  us  some  sticks  and  sent  us  up  and  down 
the  corn  rows  to  knock  the  grasshoppers  off?  but 
it  did  no  goodP  they  as  quickly  flew  back  again* 
Mother  saved  her  cabbages  by  keeping  a  smoke  in 
the  garden  as  long  as  the  visitors  stayed*  That 
year  the  farmers  considered  burning  the  grass  and 
other  means  for  killing  the  eggs*  but  nothing 
came  of  it*  The  eggs  were  killed  by  cold  rains 
early  the  next  spring  before  time  for  them  to 
hatch* 
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Father  began  to  think  that  the  white  man 
wasn't  to  be  permitted  to  prosper  there,  because  he 
had  driven  the  Indians  away.  He  said  that  if  the 
grasshoppers  came  again  he  would  give  up  and  go 
back  to  Iowa.  Though  he  knew  that  most  of  America 
has  been  procured  in  about  the  same  way,  he  must 
have  thought  the  Indians  ought  to  have  been  left 
here  in  peace.  That  was  the  last  time  the  grass¬ 
hoppers  did  much  damage,  though  they  shaded  the 
sky  for  several  summers,  without  lighting  down. 
Where  they  all  came  from  and  where  they  went,  was 
a  wonder.  People  were  reminded  of  the  locusts  of 
Egypt. 

Many  people  left  the  country,  but  we  stayed. 
Long  after  this  Mother  was  heard  to  say  that  she 
had  never  seen  one  minute  in  which  she  wished  that 
she  had  not  come  to  Kansas .  Many  who  did  leave 
came  "humpin’  back  to  Kansas". 

That  summer,  also,  the  wheat  was  harvested 
before  the  hoppers  came .  Father  had  made  a  bin 
in  our  upstairs  room,  and  put  a  hundred  and  twelve 
bushels  of  wheat  in  it.  Below  this,  downstairs, 
and  in  the  cellar  also,  he  had  set  posts  to  help 
bear  the  weight.  We  must  have  had,  after  har¬ 
vest,  one  of  the  wettest  times  on  record.  The 
ground  was  soaked  deep.  Cellars  were  not  usually 
walled  there  at  that  time.  Neither  were  wells, 
except  in  and  a  little  above  the  water.  With  the 
weight  of  the  wheat,  and  the  ground  being  soaked, 
our  cellar  wall  gave  way,  the  wide  ledge  crumbled, 
and  the  house  gradually  settled  at  one  corner 
during  the  night,  about  one  foot.  When  Father 
discovered  conditions  in  the  morning  he  had  us 
out  so  quickly  that  Mother  hadn’t  even  time  to 
dress  the  baby.  After  the  first  alarm,  it  was 
thought  that  the  house  would  not  fall,  on  account 
of  those  posts.  We  risked  dressing  ourselves  and 
took  refuge  with  Enoch  Scotts .  Father  was  at  home 
some  during  the  day,  but  it  rained  and  rained,  and 
nothing  could  be  done.  So  he  spent  the  time  read¬ 
ing.  When  questioned,  he  said  he  sat  near  the 
door  so  that  if  the  house  started  to  fall  he  could 
jump  out.  In  the  evening  the  rain  ceased.  He  put 
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more  props  in  and  we  vent  home*  Soon  there  was  an 
extra  "house  raising"  and  the  foundation  was  made 
deep* 

.  L  |  ,  .  -i 

But  oh,  how  that  house .  even  though  it  was  logy 
used  to  quiver  in  borne  of  the  strong  Kansas  winds! 
Once  when  Father  s!nd  "Linney"  and  Enoch  Scott  wears 
gone  to  Hastings,  there  was  a  high  wind  phk  a 
prairie  fire  At  the  same  time*  The  two  often  vent 
together  in  the  spring,  when  the  grass  wak  long  and 
dead  and  dry*  The  whole  north  heavens  were  lighted 
and  we  could  hot  tell  km  near  the  fire  was,  and  we 
wondered  much  aboiit  our  dear  ones* 

Piety  Scdtt  And  daughter  Addle  could  not 
sleep  either,  and  came  up  to  our  house*  We  were 
afraid  the  fife  wduld  jump  the  Republican  River, 
arid  then  comd  rushing  on,  as  some  of  those  great 
fires  did*  Th©  huge  "tumble  weeds"  such  as  the 
little  boys  hitched  up  for  horses  on  windy  days, 
made  wonderful  fire  brands*  They  sometimes  sailed 
across  that  wide  river  and  set  the  fire  going  on 
the  other  side*  But  there  wasn’t  anything  any  of 
us  could  do*  After  a  while,  the  great  light  dimmed, 
the  wind  abated,  and  we  went  to  bedo 

.  1  •  ■ 

How  rejoiced  We  were  the  next  evening  when  the 
men  returned  safe l  They  had  stayed  overnight  where 
the  fire  had  been,  about  thirty  miles  away  from  our 
home*  No  ohe  Was  hurt  at  that  place,  but  stables 
and  horses  were  burned  while  women  cried* 

When  those  great  fires  came,  nothing  could 
withstand  thenu  If  horses  were  loose  they  would 
run  for  miles  Ahead*  But  if  they  were  in  the  stable 
when  danger  came  they  couldn’t  be  made  to  go  out  un?» 
less  blindfolded  and  not  always  then*  Stables  being 
of  straw  or  hay  quickly  went*  Houses,  sod,  dug  out, 
or  even  log  or  frame  did  not  wholly  flame  instantly, 
and  there  was  just  one  thing  that  people  qbuld  do, 
and  that  was  to  go  into  their  houses  and  shut  their 
doors  until  the  fire  had  swept  by*  Then  there  was 
time  to  get  out  before  the  house  burned,  if  it  had 
to  burn*  Those  few  moments  while  the  fire  passed 
were  terribly  suffocating,  because  so  much  oxygen 


was  used  by  the  fire*  Comparatively  few  lost  their 
homes,  and  rarely  did  we  hear  of  a  life  being  lost* 
Corn  was  mostly  piled  in  the  open,  not  cribbed* 

Let  one  of  those  piles  get  on  fire,  and  soon  no 
one  could  get  near  it  for  the  intense  heat* 


Typical  sod  house,  shale  roof* 

Men  plowed  around  premises  and  stables,  and 
burned  dead  grass  as  a  preventive*  The  latter 
measure  was  also  useful  to  prepare  for  summer 
pasture  and  the  year*s  hay  crop*  When  fires  "got 
away”  men  fought  them  with  wet  cloths  and  other 
things,  sometimes  until  they  were  nearly  or  quite 
sick*  After  the  fires  became  too  dangerous  to 
approach,  nothing  could  be  done  to  stop  them,  but 
to  wbaek  fire”*  That  was  to  start  a  line  of  blaze, 
then  whip  out  the  near  side  while  the  other  trav¬ 
eled  to  meet  the  enemy*  More  plowing  was  being 
done  each  year,  but  it  was  several  years  before 
all  danger  from  prairie  fires  was  passed* 

Only  one  fire  ever  passed  by  us*  Though  bro¬ 
ken  here  and  there,  and  in  places  comparatively 
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feeble 2  there  was  a  line  of  blaae  extending  from 
the  west  horizon  ^fco  the  east^  coming  down  from 
the  north o  We  had  seen  the  smoke  and  Father  and 
boys  had  taken  our  implements  and  wagons  to  the 
middle  of  a  plowed  field  and  there  tied  the  cows 
and  horses  securely  to  themc  Every  preparation 
was  madeo  There  was  a  plowed  field  and  a  stream  - 
to  the  norths  and  probably  back  firing  was  done 9 
but  the  fir©  came  to  naught  just  north  of  usp  to 
our  relief o  But  Asa  Garters  suffered  some  losso 
Asa  was  away  and  Martha  was  frightened  helpless e 
But  the  children  worked  effectively**  The  fir© 
gained  volume  as  it  traveled  down  the  brown  grassy 
ridge  beyond  the  creek  east  in  one  sweeping  line 
of  leaping  flames  and  smoke ,  making  a  grand  and 
awful  sight 0 

It  was  our  second  season  there  that  Father 
and  Enoch  Scott  operated  a  cane  millo  TJie  women 
boiled  and  skimmed^  making  some  very  good  sorghum^ 
not  black  and  strong  as  w©  see  mostly  nowp  when  we 
see  anye  No  one  was  fitted  for  winter  without  a 
barrel  of  sorghum^  and  what  good  plum  butter  and 
grape  butter  were  mad©  with  it l 

Sometimes  the  whole  family 9  or  two  families 
went  together  plum  hunting  over  on  the  school 
section  and  that  made  a  nice  outing 0  Plums  were 
apt  to  be  found*.  But  people  generally  had  some 
plums  and  grapes  at  home  down  in  the  draws 0  A 
gooseberry  hunt  in  Miles  Moon°s  woodp  also  made  a 
day  to  be  remembered  by  the  young  folks «  Tasty 
sauces  were  made  of  tomatoes  and  often  of  melon 
rinds ,  and  t!Duteh  Apples%  a  small  sort  of  melon 
now  called  orange  apples  „♦  They  were  excellent 
for  pi@e 

Miles  Moon  was  about  the  first  ^o  have  much 
of  a  peach  erop0  He  had  a  good  many  trees^  and 
such  a  lot  of  peaches o  He  said  be' was  not  .going 
to  try  to  sell  &ny«>  He  wanted  his  neighbors  and 
friends  to  enjoy  them  too*  he  made  it  known 
that  he  wanted  them  to  com©0  Do  you  think  they 
came?  For  weeks  they  cam©  from  all  directions  Mto~ 
Miles  Moon 8 s  to  eat  peaches and  if  any  members 
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of  the  families  were  left  at  home*  they  were  re¬ 
membered  with  a  bag  of  peaches *  But  soon  almost 
everyone  had  bearing  peach  trees o 

Apples  did  not  come  on  until  later*  and  when 
they  did  it  was  found  in  our  orchard*  and  some 
others  too*  that  the  choice  kinds  that  we  had  ordered 
of  the  agents  were  about  all  Ben  Davife,  They  were 
better  than  none*  to  be  sure0  They  bore  if  any  did* 
and  were  good  dried* 

Besides  using  oy&n  for  field  work  and  freight¬ 
ing  in  earliest  years*  Father  sometimes  drove  them 
to  meeting*  We  rode  along  behind  them  in  the  lum¬ 
ber  wagon.  Children  sometimes  went  to  meeting  bare¬ 
footed  in  summer*  It  was  not  really  common  for 
older  people*  though  we  have  seen  it  done,  and 
thought  not  one  thing  strange  about  it*  We  donct 
now  remember  that  it  detracted  from  the  solemnity 
for  a  man  to  kneel  down  on  the  dirt  floor  and  sit 
back  on  bare  heels  while  offering  prayer 0 

It  was  while  meeting  was  still  held  in  the 
little  log  house  that  Thomas  Moore  used  to  serve 
as  clerk*  He  did  not  use  a  table,  but  sat  there 
with  book  on  his  knees  with  a  serious  look®  There 
was  often  much  speaking  during  business  and  he  would 
close  the  book  and  wait  patient  and  solemn*  It  is 
not  what  was  said  that  is  remembered,  so  much  as 
the  sweet  pervading  influence 0 

But  the  little  log  house  was  not  large  enough 
for  some  occasions.  In  some  places  wGeneral  Meet¬ 
ings’*  were  now  being  held*  When  one  was  planned 
for  Walnut  Creek*  it  was  late  in  the  autumn  and 
getting  cold.  A  temporary  house  was  built  in  the 
woods  as  for  a  stock  shed*  A  stove  was  put  in* 
and  boards  were  placed  for  benches*  It  was  well 
filled  with  people  from  the  home  community  and 
from  other  localities*  We  remember  Father  saying 
to  Mother  that  he  thought  they  had  a  good  meeting* 
Quarterly  Meeting  in  August,  was  sometimes  held  in 
the  woods*  Seats  under  those  tall  trees  were  then 
the  only  furnishings  required* 
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At  night  on  such  occasions  our  house  was  full 
to  overflowing o  Beds  were  made  on  the  floor  up- 
stairs*  and  down  too*  if  needed *  The  privilege  of 
being  together  was  more  than  the  inconvenience * 

Sometime  before  this*  Sallie  Hadley*  Tommie 9 s 
wife*  had  died*  She  was  the  first  one  to  be  laid 
in  Walnut  Creek  graveyard®  Aunt  Phoebe  lived  with 
the  family  for  awhile*  but  soon  they  all  moved  away 
and  Andrew  Wooten  and  family  moved  into  the  home 
for  a  time*  Others  followed*  then  the  house  stood 
vacant*  but  a  use  was  found  for  itf  the  little  log 
school  house  was  torn  down®  Whoever  did  the  trick 
or  started  the  trouble*  it  evidently  was  spite  work® 
John  Green  threatened  to  sue  some  boys*  but  Father 
told  him  the  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  buy  them 
some  big  red  apples®  The  Hadley  house  was  then  used 
for  meeting  and  school  purposes*  until  a  log  dugout 
was  made  near  by*  on  Jehu  Owen^s  place®  This  had 
been  in  us©  but  a  short  time  when  it  was  burnedo 
More  of  the  same  malevolence®  One  might  think  the 
Friends  would  have  little  heart  to  build  another* 
but  they  did®  It  was  on  a  small  hillside  just  west 
of  the  graveyard®  It  was  about  20  x  40  feet®  It 
was  part  dugout  and  finished  with  logs®  It  was 
covered  with  boards  with  shale  on  top®  This  was 
meant  to  accommodate  the  Quarterly  Meeting  as  well 
as  all  local  gatherings  including  the  district 
school®  No  school  house  had  yet  been  built  with 
public  money®  When  a  patron*  not  a  Friend*  com¬ 
plained  that  mid-week  meetings  interfered  with  chil¬ 
drens  studies*  he  was  reminded  that  the  house  be¬ 
longed  to  Friends®  Large  as  it  was*  it  probably 
held  little  more  than  half  the  people  on  Sabbath 
Day  at  Quarterly  Meeting  time  in  summer®  Then 
seats  were  arranged  outside  and  the  company  divided* 
those  outside  sitting  in  the  sun*  or  under  umbrellas 
There  were  preachers  enough  for  both®  This  house 
soon  had  seats*  made  with  backs®  We  had  long  tables 
for  writing  desks®  Ella  Bowles*  Jehu  Owen*  Lizzie 
Mendenhall*  and  Dinah  Folger*  are  remembered  as 
among  the  first  who  taught  there®  The  district 
was  large  so  that  the  taxes  might  be  sufficient  to 
support  a  school®  Some  came  in  wagons®  One  winter 
there  were  seventy  pupils*  and  an  assistant  teacher 
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was  employed*  Much  was  made  of  spelling  schools 
and  "exhibitions1*  back  and  forth  among  neighbor¬ 
ing  schools o 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  ?78  that  scarlet 
fever  and  diphtheria  were  prevalent ,  and  our  four- 
year  old  Georgia  was  taken* 

"He  was  our  darling  and  our  pride 
Our  household  pet  and  joy^ 

But  Jesus  in  his  matchless  love 
Took  home  our  darling  boy** 

Father  aa  on  that  other  fatal  day5  carried 
his  burden  to  the  throne  of  Grace®  He  told  us  how 
near  and  dear  the  memory  of  little  Willie  still 
was  to  him0 

The  verse  says  "matchless  love"  and  that  is 
the  way  our  parents  took  it  all *  However,,  true 
it  is  that  "all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  the  Lord?%  that  i3  not  saying  that 
whatever  is9  is  right  and  Godcs  willG  We  ^re  often 
victims  of  ignorance <,  as  well  as  of  positive  con¬ 
scious  or  careless  evil  doing*  No  such  thing  was 
thought  of  as  quarantine  for  contagious  diseases 
there 5  at  that  time0  Public  funerals  were  always 
held*  There  were  other  serious  cases 9  but  no 
more  deaths  occured  then* 

The  youngest  child  was  now  old  enough  to  go 
to  school^  and  when  the  next  summer  came  Mother 
was  left  alone  in  the  home  through  the  day® 

In  the  booklet*  "In  a  Sod  House  "*  published 
1897$  Elihu  Bowles  makes  one  of  his  characters  give 
the  following  description  in  rhyme  which*  while 
typifying  general  conditions  of  the  time  and  place * 
does  in  particular*  very  nearly  represent  our  own 
experience*  Selections § 

EARLY  TIMES  IN  CENTRAL  KANSAS 

In  seventy-four *  while  on  the  claim* 
Grasshoppers  by  the  billion  came* 

Reversing  many  a  settler 5 s  „,aim® 
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When  troubles  came,  when  hope  had  ceased 
One  half  the  men  their  wagons  greased. 
Then  loaded  up  and  started  east® 


But  we  were  with  the  half  that  staid 
To  see  a  farming  country  made 
On  lands  when  buffalo  yet  strayed® 

None  fell  a  prey  to  famin’ s  clutch 
But  people 5 s  like  for  game  was  such 
That  quails  and  rabbits  suffered  much® 

Next  year  tall  grass  grew  on  the  hills 
The  people  had  fat  hogs  to  kill 
And  corn  and  wheat  to  take  to  mill® 

The  rye  grew  very  thick  and  tallf 
Potatoes  grew  enough  for  alls 
Then  turnips  later  in  the  falls 

Tomatoes,  lettuce,  onions,  beans. 
Cucumbers,  peas,  and  mustard  greens 
Made  gardens  smile  with  richest  scenes* 

In  spring  wild  berries  came  so  quick. 

In  summer  plums  and  grapes  were  thicks 
And  walnuts  grew  along  the  creek® 

But  nature’s  smile  was  only  part; 

For  thorns  must  clothe  the  naked  heart. 
Before  the  poor  man  gets  a  start® 

Homesteader’s  teams  were  not  the  best; 
For  wornout  plugs  must  try  the  West, 

In  this  the  East  was  truly  blest® 

Of  fifty  horses  five  were  sound. 

Indeed  disease  did  much  abound. 

Diseases  simple  and  compound® 

*Twas  ringbone,  curb,  or  hoof -bound  feet 
Too  many  bones,  too  little  meat* 

While  years  alone  were  found  complete \ 
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Of  hair  too  long*  or  hide  too  tight* 
Poll-evil*  blindness*  or  failing  sight* 
While  stringhalt  made  one  foot  too  light. 

Stump  suckers  to  the  fence  rail  slung; 

A  fever  oft  was  in  one  lung; 

While  knees  or  ankles  both  were  spring. 

But  such  made  only  fun  for  me* 

While  passing  on  in  boyhood  glee 
To  years  where  other  sights  I  see. 

Sometimes  when  heavy  grass  was  dry*  - 

The  fires  would  start  while  winds  were  high 

And  go  like  cyclones  passing  by. 

They  blackened  all  things  in  their  way; 
Burned  scores  of  stables  in  a  day* 

With  piles  of  corn  and  stacks  of  hay. 

*  #  # 

But  care  wore  fast  on  heart  and  brow* 

When  debts  had  taken  team  and  plow* 

Or  taxes  took  the  only  cow. 

Yet  cares  were  few  and  light  for  me* 

While  passing  on  in  boyhood  glee 
To  years  where  other r  sights  I  see. 

The  house  in  which  was  taught  our  school* 
Though  very  rough--to  children  cruel' — 

Was  warm  in  winter*  in  summer  cool. 

The  floor  was  dirt;  so  half  the  walls* 

While  half  was  made  of  logs  quite  small, 

Of  logs  too  tough  for  wedge  and  maul. 

The  roof  was  boards  with  shale  on  top. 

Log  frame  beneath*  then  center  prop* 

To  hold  it  so  it  couldnH  lop. 

The  coarse  slab  benches  had  no  backs; 

Their  legs  were  poles  dressed  with  an  ax. 

To  sit  there  long  was  quite  a  tax. 
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Not  even  shelves  had  been  supplied; 

But  on  those  benches  long  and  wide, 

The  scholar^  books  lay  by  his  side® 

But  school  days  all  made  fun  for  me® 

While  passing  on  in  boyhood  glee 
To  years  where  other  sights  I  see* 

Our  log-house  home  upon  the  hill 

Where  children  moved  at  parents8  will 

Was  school  when  district  schools  were  stillo 

With  every  mind  on  knowledge  bent. 

And  everyone  with  books  content, 

Our  evenings  round  the  fire  we  spent 0 

And  when  by  memory  I  see 

Those  boyhood  days  which  used  to  be 

It  seems  all  things  made  fun  for  me0 

#  &  * 


RELIGIOUS  REVIVALS  AND  SEPARATION 

As  to  the  condition  or  state  of  religious 
thought  at  Walnut  Creek,  and  the  whole  Middle  West, 
then  or  at  any  time  or  place,  the  mind  may  revert  to 
cause,,  In  glancing  through  history  from  earliest 
times  to  the  present,  one  sees  a  march  forward,  a 
halt,  or  even  a  backward  step,  and  again  a  new  impetus 
to  move  on®  Prominent  are  the  characters  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  of  later  date,  who  have  led 
the  people  to  new  conquests  and  toward  ideals  born 
of  newly  realized  needs * 

In  our  own  Society  there  have  been  actions  and 
reaction,  and  at  times  failure  to  act*  Perhaps  each 
new  wave  of  thought  possessed  some  truth®  And  no 
doubt,  sometimes  in  following  the  new  vision  some 
truths  in  old  ideas  have  been  neglected® 

Just  before  Father/*: s  time  there  was,  in  the 
East,  a  separation  caused  by  the  denial  of  the  Div¬ 
inity  of  Christ,  and  of  any  efficacy  in  his  outward 
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atonement,  and  also  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  ,  yet  placing  much  emphasis  on  the  Inward  Light® 

At  the  time,  this  affected  the  Middle  West  to 
less  extent*  Revolutionary  War  in  which  Friends 
could  not  take  part  had  caused  a  retirement  from 
public  activities ,  and  the  main  body  of  Friends 
was  left  with  both  emphases,  the  Inner  Light  and 
Atonement®  Referring  to  his  own  early  day,  Father 
said,  "There  had  come  to  be  too  much  of  an  apathy 
over  the  Society®*8  The  consequent  hunger  and 
thirst  for^the  true  Bread  and  Water  of  Life  was 
followed  for  a  time  by  a  real  experience  of  being 
filled*  This  probably  had  its  effect  on  Father 8 s 
early  married  life,  for  it  came  in  that  period,  and 
may  have  had  an  influence  in  his  development  as  a 
minister® 

But  in  the  course  of  several  years,  the  reaction 
to  this  "apathy”  was  carried  to  extreme  activity, 
connected  with  the  sweeping  wave  against  denial  of 
Christas  Divinity,  all  of  which  covered  the  West® 

In  Luke  Woodard 8 s  "Sketches  of  a  Life  of  75* 
he  sayss 

"In  the  year  1858  a  great  awakening  began  in 
the  East,  notably  in  New  York  City,  and  was  soon 
felt  in  other  cities,  and  finally  was  extneded  to 
more  western  portions  of  the  country— This  was 
shared  by  churches  of  various  names  * 

"It  was  not  far  from  this  time  that  there  be¬ 
gan  to  appear  in  the  Friends8  church,  in  different 
places  in  eastern  Indiana,  unusual  manifestations 
of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit®  Without  any 
visible  agency,  many  individuals  were  awakened  and 
converted®  What  were  termed  "Social  Meetings"  were 
frequently  held  in  different  neighborhoods®  These 
were  voluntary  informal  gatherings  in  private  homes, 
where  such  as  desired,  whether  church  members  or  not, 
were  welcome  to  attend®  There  was  usually  simply  an 
announcement  made  of  such  a  meeting,  naming  the 
place  and  time,  without  any  pre-arranged  program  of 
service,  or  any  appointed  leader® 
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wThere  was  no  singing*  and  the  vocal  services* 
consisting  of  prayers-usually  not  very  many*  and 
testimonies*  were  all  entirely  spontaneous  and  vol¬ 
untary  o  I  have  seen  on  some  of  these  occasions  a 
whole  company  melted  to  tears— On  one  occasion  in 
our  own  house  such  was  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit*  that  a  young  man  who  was  guilty  of  a  felony* 
but  who  was  out  on  bail*  was  so  smitten  with  con¬ 
viction  that  he  knelt  down  and  prayed  for  mercy© 

wIn  process  of  time  meetings  of  this  kind  be¬ 
gan  to  be  held  in  school  houses*  and  in  our  houses 
of  worship* ^&t ill  conducted  in  the  same  simple  in¬ 
formal  manner  ©  One  of  the  most  marked  instances  I 
have  ever  witnessed  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
upon  a  whole  congregation  was  in  the  autumn  of  I860* 
at  the  time  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting© 

"It  was  held  (an  evening  meeting  for  youth)  in 
the  large  old  brick  edifice  whose  seating  capacity* 
including  the  galleries*  I  should  judge  was  1*500 
or  over©  This  was  densely  filled© 

"Beside  prayer  at  the  beginning*  those  who 
had  called  the  meeting  had  comparatively  little  to 
say©  They  seemed  to  feel  it  was  a  meeting  for  the 
people©  In  those  days  we  had  nor  singing©  A  remark¬ 
able  feeling  of  solemnity  came  over  the  vast  throng* 
and  the  silence  was  broken  only  as  one  here  and  an¬ 
other  there*  in  the  body  of  the  meeting*  would  rise 
and  utter  a  few  broken  sentences*  or  kneel  in  a 
brief  prayer©  Many  in  that  meeting  were  heard  for 
the  first  time©  The  meeting  continued  with  unabated 
interest  till  about  midnight*  even  then  everyone 
seemed  reluctant  to  have  it  close©— 

"There  was  not  at  any  time  anything  approach¬ 
ing  wildness  or  undue  excitement©  No  report  of  it 
can  convey  an  adequate  conception  of  it©  This  could 
be  gained  only  by  being  present  and  feeling  its 
power  © 

"The  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  is  not  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Spirit  of  demonstration©  In  high 
tide  revivals*  both  doubtless  sometimes  exist*  and 
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it  may  not  always  be  easy  to  distinguish  between 
the  two0  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  diff¬ 
erence  of  temperament  in  different  individuals <> 

Depth  of  religious  feeling  cannot  be  safely  judged 
by  that  which  is  exhibited  merely  by  the  emotions * 

"The  experience  of  thirty  years  and  more  in 
revival  work*  and  careful  observation*  has  resulted 
in  the  conviction*  that  a  play  on  the  emotions  on 
the  part  of  ministers  and  evangelists  may  be  carried 
too  far*  and  is  not  productive  of  the  most  permanent 
good*  The  judgment  needs  to  be  convinced  and  the 
understanding  informed  at  the  same  time  the  feelings 
are  stirred?  when  this  is  not  the  case*  the  result 
is  apt  to  be  what  is  indicated  by  the  seed  on  stony 
ground— 18 soon  fallen  away  because  it  had  no  deep¬ 
ness  of  earth"* 

"Genuine  religion  is  a  matter  of  feeling*  as 
well  as  of  understanding*  and  no  sound  objection 
can  be  urged  against  the  proper  expression  of  what 
is  felt*  but  it  is  unfortunate  when  workers  adopt 
noisy  methods*  violent  ejaculations  and  gestures*  to 
awaken  emotions  in  others 0  The  result  is  mere  sen¬ 
sationalism*  and  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  reaction, 
and  hinders  rather  than  promotes  genuine  piety*, " 

The  foregoing  was  taken  from  the  American  Friend 0 
and  was  written  by  a  member  of  the  "larger  body"  or 
Progressives*  who  went  through  it  all*  Our  father 
no  doubt  would  have  agreed  with  all  the  sentiments 
contained  in  it*  And  he  believed  mistakes  can  be 
made*  and  often  have  been*  by  omission*  as  well  as 
commission* 

These  "Social  Meetings"  were  held  at  Walnut 
Creek  soon  after  we  went  there*  and  Father  took 
part  in  them*  Sometimes  they  were  held  at  our  homes 
The  "general  meetings”  were  probably  held  by  a 
quarterly  or  yearly  meeting 5 s  committee*  and  meant 
for  teaching  as  well  as  for  worship 0 

John  Mardock  and  his  brother  Elk ana*  from  Mill 
Creek*  were  the  first  to  hold  stirring  revivals  at 
Walnut  Creek c  The  little  log  house  was  packed  with 
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people  night  after  night 0  These  meetings  were 
conducted  much  after  the  manner  of  ordinary  re¬ 
vival  s  of  other  denominations o  John  Hammer  is 
also  remembered  as  an  evangelist  of  those  times „ 
Though  some  things  were  done  not  according  to 
Father  and  Mother5  s  ways*  they  felt  there  was  much 
earnestness  and  sincerity*  and  that  good  was  done© 

But  in  the  years  following *  the  ”wildness” 
that  Woodard  speaks  of*  in  connection  with  those 
doctrines  before  mentioned *  seemed  to  Father  a 
challenge  to  the  Society  itself  *  He  saids  ,!I 
could  have  gone  along  with  it  all*  had  they  not 
attacked  the  very  foundation  principle  of  the  Soc¬ 
iety  of  Friends— the  doctrine  of  the  Inner  Light11* 
adding*  Hake  that  away*  and  nothing  is  left  of 
Quakerism”  o  Many  were  his  labors  and  struggles* 
his  private  conversations  and  public  testimonies o 
But  they  all  ended  as  they  beganG 

w Uncle”  Nathan  Morris  had  said  to  Father* 

”Let5s  talk  things  over  when  not  seeing  them  alike 
and  prove  our  points  by  standard  writings  To 
this  proposition  Father  readily  agreed *  It  was 
when  Father  was  breaking  prairie  for  him*  and 
boarding  with  him  through  the  weeko  Nathan  finally 
said ^  ^Ephraim  is  just  like  a  gut-ball  of  yarn— 
he  unwinds  all  from  the  inside ow  Father  laughed 
heartily  at  this*  but  said  that  while  we  may  hear 
about  God  and  see  his  material  creation*  he  didn°t 
know  where  we  could  truly  know  Him  for  ourselves* 
if  not  inside  of  us0 

Without  recounting  further  what  others  be¬ 
lieved  ^  we  mention  here  a  few  points  on  which 
Father  dwelt 0  He  said  we  find  outselves  with  the 
two  natures*  the  good  and  the  evilo  He  said  we  are 
creatures  of  choice*  and  it  is  left  to  us  to  choose 
which  we  will  obey0  He  quoted *  ”A  measure  of  the 
grace  of  God  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal” 
”1  was  found  of  them  that  sought  not  after  me”*  and 
other  such  tenets  0  He  said  if  there  were  no  light* 
no  life  at  all*  in  the  heart  of  man  at  first*  it 
would  do  n©  good  to  invite  him  to  come  to  the  light* 
because  a  dead  man  cannot  see  or  hear0  There  would 
be  nothing  to  appeal  to* 
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He  would  not  place  the  Scripture  above  the  One 
who  has  ever  been  the  Author  of  the  saint's  faitho 
He  believed  that  Christ  was  the  visible  expression 
of  the  love  and  pity  of  God  for  man;  that  God  gave 
him~~his  only  begotten  Son  --  that  we  through  his 
name  —his  power *  might  have  life*  and  that  we  might 
have  it  more  abundantly^  and  ”A11  that  ever  came  be¬ 
fore  me  were  saved  by  me”*  because  f!before  Abraham 
was*  I  AM”*  and  that  Christ's  rule  in  the  heart  must 
be  accepted*  together  with  the  belief  that  he  bought 
or  saved  us  by  his  atonement* 

Father  denied  believing  that  we  can  simply  *Grow 
up  in  grace naturally  of  ourselves*  But  "Blessed 
are  they  that  hunger n  for  it  is  God  calling*  and 
only  by  his  power  can  he  satisfy  the  cry  of  the  heart 
and  fill  it  with  love  and  happiness*  He  did  say  we 
should  grow  in  grace *  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  -  that  is*  we  should  develop e  Whatever  one  may 
say  of  his  framework  of  belief*  following  a  right 
Spirit  was  ever  foremost *  and  his  religion  practical * 

Father  was  glad  to  see  people  trying  to  be  good* 
A  part  of  his  creed  was  to  rejoice  that  others  had 
creeds o  His  religion  was  charitable  and  humane *  as 
it  was  even  and  consistent 0  He  was  also  tolerant  of 
the  beliefs  of  others  in  his  own  church*  and  what 
was  radically  wrong  according  to  his  belief*  he  tried 
to  help  so  long  as  he  thought  there  was  hope  of  sav= 
ing  the  Society  on  its  first  foundation*  He  did  not 
want  a  separation*  and  he  believed  Friends  were  mis¬ 
taken  in  the  states  farther  east*  in  drawing  off  as 
they  were  doing*  But  in  a  year  or  so*  he  too*  felt 
there  was  no  other  way  for  him* 

There  was  a  conference  and  free  discussion* 
and  reading  of  standard  writings*  but  it  availed 
nothing*  It  was  in  '79  that  the  conservatives  at 
Walnut  Creek  began  holding  meetings  in  private  homes 0 
There  was  a  house  built  later*  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  northwest  of  us*  and  there  were  M North  Walnut* 
and  * South  Walnut”  meetings*  All  who  drew  off  re¬ 
tained  the  same  local  name*  All  such  meetings  in 
the  states  and  Canada  became  connected  by  corres- 
pondence  * 
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It  was  a  sad  time  when  families  and  friends 
were  thus  broken  apart  as  to  their  beliefs ,  and 
places  of  worship o  It  was  also  very  puzzling*  Ada- 
line  Williams  in  despair  said,  t!Well,  who  will  get 
to  heaven?”  ”Aunt!f  Lottie  Moon  replied ,  ”Gh,  I  reckon 
we 5 11  all  get  there*”  She  saw,  perhaps,  what  many 
others  did  not  see,  that  acceptance  in  the  Divine' 
sight  does  not  consist  merely  in  a  way  of  doing,  or 
even  believing,  but  in  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart* 

Father  never  did  unchristianize  those  who  saw 
differently  from  himself  *  But  he  and  others  wanted 
a  church  home  where  they  could  live  and  work  as  they 
thought  was  right  for  themc  He  understood,  if  not 
all  did,  that  those  who  are  not  against  Christ,  are 
for  him,  and  that  they  may  cast  out  evil  in  His  name, 
as  he  told  his  own  disciples,  ”even  though  they  fol¬ 
low  not  with  uSo” 

There  never  was  the  bitterness  at  Walnut  Creek 
that  we  heard  of  at  some  other  places*  All  lived 
in  neighborly  harmony,  as  they  had  done  before,  and 
worked  together,  as  they  could,  for  better  things  in 
the  world*  Indeed,  one  man  whom  Father  had  defeated 
in  election  for  school  director,  said,  !!These  Quak¬ 
ers  canH  meet  together  to  worship  God,  but  if 
there 8  s  any  devilment  to  do,  they  work  right  to¬ 
gether”*  This  compliment  amused  Friends  of  both 
orders  * 

Many  moved  from  Iowa  to  this  New  North  Walnut* 
For  several  years  it  was  a  good  sized  meeting* 

Before  long  the  wwildness”  that  Woodard  has 
referred  to.  Including  some  extreme  views,  had  well 
near  spent  its  force,  insomuch, that,  after  having 
been  the  final  factor  in  the  separation,  it  may  by 
some  be  little  remembered  or  even  denied*  Time 
proves  what  phases  of  truth  were  preserved  on  each 
side* 


No  attempt  has  here  been  made  to  judge,  but 
merely  to  give  a  little  glimpse  of  Father ffs  life  in 
these  yea^s  and  then  leave  it,  as  he  left  it,  with 
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One  whose  wisdom  and  love  is  over  all0 


It  does  not  seem  the  way  of  man  for  there  to 
be  at  once,  a  general  acceptance  of  the  whole  truth 
in  any  line  or  to  a  degree  it  would  seem  there 
should  be*  Had  there  been  more  understanding ,  wis¬ 
dom  and  tolerance,  this  separation  might  not  have 
taken  place*  Often,  such  is  life*  However,  the 
following  generation  was  left  a  divided  inheritance  * 
There  has  been,  since  then,  more  or  less  of  a  reac¬ 
tion  in  both  branches  in  some  lines *  In  other  lines 
there  has  been  further  divergence*  Before  Father’s 
generation  had  passed  away,  many  on  each  side  saw 
the  necessity  of  a  little  more  of  that  which  the 
other  had  emphasized*  But  all  who  claim  the  name 
of  Friends  must  ever  have  much  in  common  so  long 
as  they  value  the  standard  writings  of  the  founder 
of  the  Society*  "The  times  of  ignorance,  God  over¬ 
looked”*  It  must  be  in  that  sense  that  Whittier 
says, 

”May  God  forgive  the  child  of  dust 
Who  seeks  to  know  where  faith  should  trust*" 
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CHAPTER  ¥ 


AS  THE  YEARS  PASS 

The  first  meeting  house  at  North  Walnut  was 
of  sod,  with  nicely  plastered  walls,  good  floor  ' 
and  smooth  benches  with  ba,cks©  After  the  meeting 
grew  in  numbers  a  good  sized  frame  house  was  built, 
and  the  sod  house  was  fitted  with  desks  for  the 
Monthly  Meeting  school,  which  was  kept  up  most  of 
the  time  for  a  few  years,  with  Levi  Bowles  as 
first  teacher,  and  about  twenty  to  thirty  pupils, 
a  good  many  of  whom  were  grown  up* 

It  was  here  that  Father  was  recorded  as  a 
minister©  Our  Uncle  Calvin  Russell  and  Alfred  Mc¬ 
Kinney  also  were  ministers,  and  David  Cope  from 
Emporia o  There  was  a  good  sized  meeting 0  Father 
much  enjoyed  it,  and  the  privilege  of  having  al¬ 
most  all  of  his  Iowa  relatives  near  him  again © 

Our  home  was  always  a  hospitable  one,  but  now  per¬ 
haps  more  than  ever  it  was  filled  with  company 
on  First  day0  Father  was  good  at  entertaining 
while  dinner  was  being  prepared 0  He  was  never 
better  suited  than  when  surrounded  by  a  room  full 
of  his  friends  and  relatives  ©  He  believed  much 
good  was  done  by  people  mingling  socially© 

Our  house  had  some  additions  in  place  of  the 
sod  kitchen,  a  new  roof  and  siding  and  inside  fin¬ 
ish  0  And  the  logs,  though  still  there,  were  not 
now  to  be  seen©  A  windmill  did  the  pumping  from 
the  deep  well© 

The  older  children,  who  had  joined  us,  felt 
they  belonged  in  that  home  till  choosing  homes  of 
their  own,  or  at  least  made  it  their  stopping 
place©  The  younger  ones  who  had  lived  there  from 
childhood  to  grown-ups,  and  longer,  can  scarcely 
think  of  Kansas  as  other  than  our  native  state, 
and  the  home,  as  home  in  memory  and  dreams©  A 
cottonwood  tree  reminds  us  of  it©  The  three  rows 
around  the  premises  made  a  good,  quick,  wind-break 
while  hardier  trees  were  growing© 
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Cottonwoods  are  not  long-lived,  unless  in  a 
moist  place,  and  the  downy  seeds  could  be  a  nuisance » 
But  the  trees  can  also  be  gloriously  beautiful.  The 
leaves  flutter  even  on  a  calm  day  all  summer .  But 
especially  in  early  summer  on  dewy  sunny  morning,  they 
are  loaded  with  sparkling  diamonds.  Such  a  view  from 
the  east  windows  of  the  Mott  kitchen  prompted  the 
following  lines o 

’Shining,  twinkling  Cottonwood, 

You  were  part  of  my  childhood <> 

Glossy  leaves  on  slender  string 
In  the  breezes  sway  and  swing. 

Flashing,  sunlight, i as  you  go 
Laughing,  rustling,  to-and-fro. 

Bringing  by  reflected  ray’s 
Scenes  of  happy,  by-gone  days* 

^  Quickly-growing  Cottonwood, 

Around  our  prairie  home  you  stood. 

And  that  old  glistening,  roadside  tree 
Half  way  between  dear  Jane  and  me. 

Was  where  we  often  used  to  part; 

'  Weed  ?,go  a  piece",  then  homeward  start. 

Yet,  looking  back  and  bowing  low 
Oh,  golden  visits,  long  agol 

What  of  the  question,  Cottonwood — 

Would  I  turn  backward,  if  I  could, 

And  live,  again,  my  youthful  days 
With  all  their  shining,  flitting  rays? 

A  whisper  comes  from  out  the  trees 
"Those  days  were  great  but  so  are  these. 

No  age  is  best;  we  live  and  grow, 

Be  true  to  life  as  long  ago." 

-  J.B.M. 

We  still  entertained  Friends  from  the  "other" 
meeting  when  it  came  Quarterly  Meeting  time.  Andrew 
Wooten  often  visited  us  when  there  from  Glen  Elder. 

He  and  Father  always  kept  up  an  intimate  friendship, 
although  now  belonging  to  different  branches.  South 
Walnut  also  had  a  new  Meeting  house,  and  a  newygphool 
house  had  been  built e  Dugout  days  were  about  over. 
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Sometime  in  these  years  Father  happened  to  be 
at  a  neighbor^  home  one  day  and  heard  the  old  grand¬ 
father  11  s  story  of  neglect  if  not  abuse*  The  result 
was  that  he  loaded  the  old  man  and  his  belongings 
into  the  wagon  and  brought  them  home  with  him*  It 
was  something  to  take  on  the  extra  work  and  expense 
of  the  care  of  an  old  man*  If  Mother  objected  to 
this  unexpected  arrival  she  did  not  say  so  in  our 
hearing*  She  did  tell  Father  on  some  occasions 
that  he  would  discommode  himself ,  almost  any  time* 
to  accommodate  someone  else*  We  kept  this  old  man 
all  summer 3  and  Father  eoncluded  he  worked  enough 
so  that  he  should  be  paid*  and  he  gave  him  a  good 
sized  wage  per  month,  against  the  judgment  of  some 
of  us* 


It  isnH  easy  to  recall  all  of  the  new  comers 
to  Kansas  who  lived  in  our  home  for  weeks  until  a 
new  home  could  be  found*  sometimes  wholly  at  Fath¬ 
ers  expense*  but  not  always*  Mar  j<  Jay  said  be¬ 
fore  starting  to  Kansas,  MIfm  not  going  to  be  found 
sponging  on  Uncle  Ephraim11  *  Likely  .lie  did  npt  do 
that,  but  when  their  prairie  schooner  arrived  with 
children  tired  and  sick,  they  too  were  glad  of  a 
warm  welcome  until  their  home  was  ready*  Our  par¬ 
ents  passed  on  to  a  good  many  the  kindness  they 
had  received  ”upon  arrival  at  a  home  untried” * 

But  Mother  was  as  willing  as  Father  to  help 
when  and  where  necessary*  She  loaned  provisions 
to  needy  neighbors  again  and  again,  when  she  had 
no  prospect  of  much,  if  anything,  ever  in  return* 

She  said  she  always  thought,  *  fa  him  that  would 
borrow  of  thee  turn nnt "thou  away*”  She  dealt  out, 
now  and  then  every  kind  of  eatable  that  could  be 
borrowed*  And  when  a  neighbor  asked  to  trade  a  poor 
chicken  for  a  fat  one.  Mother  traded*  She  didnJt 
say  that  of  course,  the  poor  one  would  run  right 
back  home* 

It  was  perhaps,  in  the  early  5 90s,  while  we 
were  still  living  at  the  old  place,  and  Father  was 
yet  clinging  to  the  hope  of  saving  it  for  a  home, 
that  he  related  an  incident  to  his  son  Levi,  who, 
with  his  family  was  living  at  their  own  home  less 
than  a  mile  north* 
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Levi  was  at  Fathers  one  evening  and*  just  at 
dusk,  started  home®  Father  walked  with  him  down 
toward  the  old  spring,  and  they  talked  as  they 

walked  along,  and  then  sat  down  on  the  grass  to  fin¬ 

ish  their  conversation®  Father  was  speaking  of  his 
past  life  and  the  light  in  which  he  now  saw  it®  To 
make  it  plain,  he  told  what  had  occurred  to  him 
sometime  before®  He  didnet  call  it  a  vision  nor  a 
dream,  yet  a  forcible  presentation  of  a  walking 
stick,  which  he  thought  to  be  a  symbol  of  his  own 

life,  and  which  he  knew  to  have  been  true  thus  far® 

The  lower  portion  of  the  cane  was  comparatively 
straight  and  smooth,  the  whole  middle  part  being 
exceedingly  rough  and  knotty,  while  the  upper  end 
was  more  even  and  was  crowned  with  a  beautiful  gold** 
en  knob  with  the  number  15  stamped  on  the  top® 

Father  was  impressed  with  the  thought  that  the 
smooth,  lower  part  symbolized  his  and  Mother1 s  life 
at  their  first  home  where  the  older  children  were 
born  and  comparative  peace  and  happiness  reigned® 

The  knotty  part  began  with  some  financial  adventures 
his  trip  to  Iowa,  and  his  long  sickness  there,  the 
death  of  little  Willie,  and  the  loss  of  the  home® 
Then  followed  movings  and  hardships  which  have  been 
told  and  commented  on  in  these  pages®  He  now  ack¬ 
nowledged  he  had  made  some  serious  mistakes  (as 
we  had  all  known  before)®  However,  much  he  said 
on  this  point,  he  knew  that  many  an  ill  wind  had 
blown,  over  which  he  had  no  control®  Also  that  he 
had  had  many  a  rest  and  satisfaction  on  the  rough, 
uncertain  road  and  consolation  in  his  efforts,  to 
serve  his  Lord®  But  he  believed,  he  now  said* 
that,  if  he  were  faithful  to  the  light  received, 
he  would  then  have  a  smoother,  greener  pathway  in 
his  old  age,  as  typified  by  the  golden  knob  with 
the  number  15®  That  was  his  belief  at  that  time, 
and  he  left  it  to  the  future  to  unfold® 

Levi  considered  this  talk  of  Father 5 s  so  re¬ 
markable  that  he  was  reluetant  to  divulge  it  to  any¬ 
one®  But  he  resolved  that  he  would  keep  it  alive 
in  his  heart  and  if  the  time  ever  came  to  bej,l'  it 
he  would  dOoSO® 
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It  was  in  the  fall  of  8 79  that  Mother  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  visit  from  her  mother ,  whom  she  had 
not  seen  for  thirteen  years *  and  her  own  daughter 
Edith  and  husband *  William  Stanton*  all  from  Indiana 
She  had  not  seen  Edith  for  six  years©  Grandmother 
said  ,!I  am  a  leetle  turned  in  my  eightieth  year”* 
but  she  stood  the  trip  well  and  it  was  a  joyful  time 

While  they  were  there*  Father  took  a  wagonload 
of  us  out  over  the  prairie*  about  four  miles  east* 
to  see  the  bones  of  a  mammoth  or  mastodon  that  had 
been  unearthed*  and  the  place  of  excavation©  It  had 
been  lying  on  a  sloping  hillside*  and  the  outline 
of  its  form  in  the  ground  had  been  preserved©  Far¬ 
mer  Coe  showed  us  the  bones  which  he  then  had  in 
his  house*  piled  in  one  room©  The  animal  had  stood 
16  feet  high©  The  tusks*  broken  off  at  the  point, 
were  9  feet  long©  It  was  thought  they  had  been 
11  feet  long©  One  tooth  weighed  4  pounds©  One 
thigh  bone  was  missing©  There  had  been  a  story  of 
a  great  thigh  bone  having  been  found  two  or  three 
miles  south*  a  few  years  before*  but  it  seems  it  was 
not  now  produced©  Later  an  offer  to  buy  them  for 
$800  was  refused©  An  effort  was  made  to  travel  with 
them  to  show  for  money*  but  the  bones  crumbled© 

That  same  fall  Father  and  two  of  his  boys  spent 
about  two  months  grading  for  the  B&M  railroad*  which 
was  being  put  through  between  Guide  Rock  and  Red 
Cloud*  Nebraska©  A  part  of  the  time  Mother  was 
with  them  and  kept  boarders©  They  lived  in  a  canvas 
covered  shack  having  board  walls©  They  crossed  the 
treacherous  Republican  River  with  the  cook  stove 
and  other  equipment©  Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  the 
horses  would  stall  in  the  sandy  bottom*  but  they 
made  it  by  Father8 s  urging  them  to  the  greatest 
exertion© 


The  "boss”  often  cursed  Father  and  the  boys© 
Father  got  tired  of  it  and  told  him  that  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  do*  and  did  do*  the  best  they  could* 
whether  he  was  watching  them  or  not*  and  that  if  he* 
the  boss*  did  not  quit  that*  he  would  take  his  boys 
and  his  three  teams  off  the  work©  Father  also  asked 
him  if  he  believed  in  God©  He  said  he  did  not© 
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Father  asked  him  why  then  he  called  so  much  on  the 
name  of  One  whom  he  did  not  believe  to  exist*  They 
heard  no  more  cursing  and  swearing  from  him* 

It  was  a  few  years  later,  in  1887,  when  the 
Rock  Island  vent  through  Mankato,  and  we  had  a 
failure  year  in  crops,  that  our  men  folks,  as  did 
many  others,  graded  on  that  road  for  months*  Again 
Mother  was  along  a  part  of  the  time,  and  we  kept 
boarders*  It  was  a  hard  life,  but  not  wholly  bad* 
Where  people  feel  well,  and  especially  where  several 
young  folks  are,  there  is  more  or  less  jollity*  We 
moved  on  with  the  work  until  we  were  forty-four  miles 
west.  But  home  was  the  best  camping  place  we  found* 

In  the  following  lines  from  nIn  a  Sod  House n 
by  Elihu  Bowles,  Ned  is  represented  as  a  bachelor 
on  a  claim  farther  west*  It  describes  railroad  build¬ 
ing  in  Kansas  in  those  days* 

ON  THE  RAILROAD 

The  men  who  settle  in  the  West, 

On  land  that!s  unimproved,. 

Soon  find  expenses  greater  than 
They  figured  when  they  moved* 

The  little  incomes  are  all  gone. 

By  which  more  cash  to  win* 

The  money  keeps  on  going  out, 

“But  ceases  coming  in* 

Ned  found  it  so  and  went  to  work 
A  hundred  miles  away. 

And  hired  to  work  with  railroad  men  - 
Three  twenty-five  per  day* 

Then  *twas 

Down  the  grade  and  turn  the  scraper, 

In  the  pit  and  fill  the  scraper, 

Up  the  grade  and  dump  the  scraper, 

Round  and  round.  Up  and  down 
Through  the  weary,  weary  hours* 

He  went  to  work  as  at  the  plow 
With  honesty  and  zealj 
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Another  workman  cursed  him  when 
Ne&?s  te*am  was  at  his  heel 
But  after  noon  the  team  tired , 

And  Ned  was  tired  too 5 
As  tardy  minutes  came  and  went* 

They  both  more  tired  grew* 

Of  all  the  days  Ned  ever  worked. 

That  seemed  the  longest  one$ 

It  seemed  as  if  some  Joshua 
Had  meddled  with  the  sun* 

But  Hwas 

Down  the  grade  and  turn  the  scraper, 

In  the  pit  and  fill  the  scraper, 

Up  the  grade  and  dump  the  scraper. 

Round  and  round,  Up  and  down 
Through  the  weary,  weary  hours* 

The  days  were  shorty  and  when  from  camp 
To  work  they  all  had  gone 
The  frost  would  often  glisten  in 
The  light  of  coming  dawn* 

One  hour  for  noon,  and  then  whfen  all 
Were  back  to  camp  at  night, 

The  only  remnant  of  the  day, 

A  narrow  streak  of  light* 

So  through  the  many  sunny  days. 

When  air  was  still  and  clear, 

Through  wind  and  dust,  through  cloud  and  fog 
With  chilly  atmosphere, 

It  was 

Down  the  grade  and  turn  the  scraper, 

In  the  pit  and  fill  the  scraper. 

Up  the  grade  and  dump  the  scraper 
Round  round.  Up  and  down 
Through  the  weary,  wear y,  hours* 

When  winter  snows  had  fallen,  and 
When  the  railroad  work  was  done, 

Ned  started  for  his  homestead 
With  the  money  dearly  won, 
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A  Siam  not  large,  although  enough 
To  live  the  winter  through 
To  buy  the  grain  to  feed  his  team 
And  feed  a  pig  or  two0 
So  Ned  was  glad  that  he  had  gone 
To  work  with  railroad  men; 

Yet  hoping  never,  never  more 
To  have  to  go  again; 

For 1 •  twas 

Down  the  grade  and  turn  the  scraper, 
Inutile  pit  and  fill  the  scraper. 

Up  'the  grade  and  dump  the  scraper. 

Round  and  round,  up  and  down 
Through  the  wear y,  weary  hours* 

#  *  * 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1881  that  Father  and 
Mother,  Miles  Moon,  and  Lottie  went  in  a  covered 
wagon  to  Lawrence  to  Yearly  Meeting*  They  were 
gone  two  weeks e  Both  Yearly  Meetings  were  held 
there  at  the  same  time©  Here  they  met  Mother's 
brother  William  Epperson  and  wife  from  Kansas  City, 
and  had  some  visit*  As  they  came  home  they  brought 
a  load  of  apples  from  Andrew  Hinshaw's  orchard  at 
Emporia,  a  great  treat  to  all  at  home* 

In  '82  Father  made  a  business  trip  to  Indiana* 
Later,  it  seemed  certainly  a  mistaken  one*  But  he 
was  hoping  to  better  his  financial  arrangements* 

He  bought  a  round  trip  ticket  for  coming  home,  and 
Mother  used  it  going  back*  She  was  with  Grand¬ 
mother  in  her  last  illness,  visited  old  friends 
and  relatives  there,  and  her  two  Iowa  children,  as 
she  came  home*  She  prized  the  privilege  of  helping 
care  for  her  mother  at  the  last,  after  being  away 
so  many  years* 


FARMING  INTERESTS 

After  about  1880,  Father  did  no  more  job  work 
away  from  home*.  He  still  did  hard  work,  but  not 
as  much  as  before*.  His  time  was  largely  taken  up 
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with  management ,  chores ,  orchard  work,  and  business 
affairs  o  The  !tlittle  boys**  as  h©  had  called  them 
in  distinction  from  older  ones,  even  after  the  term 
ceased  to  fit,  were  now  grown  up*  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  man  force  for  farm  work,  so  he  bought  and 
rented  land  and  enlarged  his  farming  operation*  He 
also  often  hired  help* 

With  three  separate  farms  on  hand,  there  were 
busy  times  outdoors  and  in,  for  several  seasons, 
as  every  midw© stern  farmer  would  know,  in  plowing, 
planting  and  harvesting  of  small  grains  and  corn, 
and  cooking  for  men* 

In  harvest  time  the  McCormick  binder  was 
sometimes  run  day  and  night*  There  was  double  work 
once  when  a  cyclone  upset  an  BO  acre  field  of 
shocked  grain*  The  men  pronounced  it  a  big  thing 
when  they  threshed  six  hundred  and  fifty  bushels 
of  wheat  in  a  day,  using  a  horse  power  separator* 

While  busy,  and  often  hard,  these  were  not 
unhappy  days  and  years*  There  was  ambitious  man¬ 
hood,  youthful  vigor,  and  hope*  Father  rarely  if 
ever  missed  a  meeting  day  on  account  of  work,  nor 
did  Mother,  when  able  to  go*  And  the  now  grown-up 
children  all  attended  school  in  the  winter,  as  well 
as  answering  the  call  of  literaries  and  spelling 
schools  among  the  neighboring  districts,  for  miles 
on  every  side* 

Sometime  in  this  period,  Levi  Craven,  one  of 
Aunt  Bashi@8s  orphan  grandchildren,  was  lovingly 
cared  for  in  our  home  for  a  year* 

But  Father 8 s  hopes  for  financial  success  were 
never  realized*  Sometimes  crops  were  good,  and 
sometimes  they  were  not*  Jewell  County  never  had 
less  than  a  half  crop  of  corn  from  f74  to  !87,  and 
there  were  eight  full  crops  in  that  period*  Wheat 
made  about  the  same  record,  and  there  was  no  hog 
cholera  until  884«  Low  crop  prices  and  high  inter¬ 
est  rates  caused  most  of  the  failures,  and  des¬ 
troyed  the  hopes  of  a  majority  of  the  pioneers* 
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Corn  sold  most  of  those  years  for  9  to  14 
cents  a  bushel *  Every  full  crop  sold  under  18 
cents o  In  two  or  three  eases  half  crops  sold  at 
35  to  50  cents©  Eggs  brought  5  cents  a  dosenli^ 
summer  and  for  many  years *  though  sometimes  neither 
eggs  nor  butter  would  sell  at  any  price 0  Once 
Father  hauled  corn  to  Red  Cloud*  eighteen  miles  and 
sold  it  at  10  cents  per  bushel  to  pay  for  family 
necessities e  Once  he  had  brooms  made  of  some  broom 
corn  he  raised*  thinking  that  he  might  get  a  better 
profit ©  He  told  twelve  of  those  brooms  to  a  Burr 
Oak  merchant  for  $1©25  in  trade© 

Once*  just  as  Father  had  2*000  bushels  of 
small  grain  ready  for  market*  the  price  of  wheat 
suddenly  dropped  from  95  to  45  cents©  He  had  the 
wheat  stored©  It  got  damp*  and  much  of  it  was 
damaged©  And  many  times  he  scarcely  made  expenses* 
if  even  that*  for  all  his  hard  work©. 

Many  people  mortgaged  their  farms  to  get  money 
for  farm  operations*  hoping  soon  to  make  enough  to 
pay  it  back*  and  have  the  machinery*  etc©*  left* 
but  many  hopes  were  blasted©  It  comes  to  mind  how 
Father  used  sometimes  to  tease  the  little  folks* 
in  order  to  laugh  away  childish  fears*  telling 
them*  as  his  own  father  had  told  that  a  "one-footed 
ogre  would  get  them*©  They  might  well  have  believed 
now  that  a  Mortgage  or  an  Interest  was  some  fearful 
monster©  In  fact  they  knew  it  was©  A  cartoon  of 
the  day  showed  a  large  hand  -  Mortgage  *  having 
taken  possession  of  the  farm  and  home*  while  the 
family  were  starting  on  foot  down  the  public  road© 

A  current  rhyme  represented  a  man  having  lost  his 
wife*  and  the  doctor  didnH  know  the  cause©  He 
said*  "But  I  knowed©©she  died  of  mortage*  and  if 
they 8 d  examined*  they 8 d  a  found  a  mortage  lyin*  on 
that  woman® s  broken  heart"© 

"Farming  interest"  might  be  thought  of  ^as 
having  a  double  meaning©  Father  used  to  talk  of 
3%  money©  That 8 s  what  they  called  it©  But  it  was 
3%  a  month*  bank  discount*  and  compounded  quarterly 
at  that©  If  a  homesteader  had  to  borrow  money*  he 
could  get  it  for  three  months  only©  And  for  every 
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$100  h©  borrowed*  he  had  to  give  his  note  for 
$109©90©  In  three  months®  time  this  must  be  re¬ 
newed©  Again  at  bank  discount*  he  had  to  give  his 
note  for  $120*  and  so  on©  It  meant  a  simple  inter¬ 
est  of  45$J  If  one  risked  much*  hoping  to  make 
more*  and  then  met  reverses*  the  debt  piled  up  be- 
yon)  reason© 

There  were  loan  companies  which  made  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  persuading  farmers  to  borrow  their  money* 
explaining  with  the  tenacity  of  a  New  England  ped¬ 
dler*  what  an  advantage  it  would  be  all  around© 
This*  of  course*  had  an  influence  with  some©  Few 
farmers  could  ever  succeed  under  the  conditions© 
When  they  failed*  the  companies  in  their  turn  had 
to  give  over  the  farms  to  their  own  creditors© 

And  so  some  eastern  people  who  had  invested  Mth 
the  loan  companies*  found  themselves  with  Kansas 
farms  here  and  there*  and  they  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  them©  Possibly  some  capitalists  who 
finally  took  over  some  of  these  farms  were  not 
troubled  over  the  deal© 

Not  everyone  totally  failed  who  left  the  coun¬ 
try*  though  many  did©  But  Father  did  not  want  to 
leave©  He  liked  to  live  in  Jewell  County©  Nearly 
all  the  "first  settlers "  along  Walnut  and  Burr  Oak 
Creeks  were  gone*  John  Greens*  Abner  Georges* 

Zene  Smiths*  Bennie  Coxes*  Enoch  Scott s*  Tommy 
Hadleys*  the  Carters*  Hollenbecks*  McCords*  Haw¬ 
kinses  -  these  and  many  more  were  gone*  and  others 
moved  in©  Joneses  and  Folgers  had  long  been  our 
neighbors o  And  though  Father  had  to  give  two  to 
five  bushels  of  corn  for  the  use  of  one  dollar  a 
year*  he  still  retained  his  land  and  hoped  to  com® 
out  ahead  and  save  a  part  of  it  for  a  home©  He 
still  enjoyed  life  on  the  old  homestead*  which  had 
become  a  landmark© 

It  was  when  some  of  his  children  went  farther 
19 out  west"*  and  those  who  stayed  determined  on  more 
education  that  Father ®s  extensive  farming  came  to 
an  end©  He  hired  a  hand  for  the  home  place*  and  he 
and  Mother  lived  more  quietly*  spending  sometime  in 
the  chicken  industry*  he  doing  much  of  the  work© 
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AT  SIXTY 


It  was  now  the  end  of  the  f80s  and  Father  was 
a  sixty  year  old  man.  When  Levi  suggested,  ”Let?s 
sell  out  and  go  to  Ohio  to  live,  he  said,  *No,  I 
am  a  western  man®  Mother  and  I  are  not  ready  'to 
leave  Kansas  yet®” 

They  both  loved  the  beautiful  and  found  more 
or  less  of  it  even  in  their  hitherto  busy  lives,  and 
it  was  natural  that  a  life  growing  by  the  streams  of 
honest  toil  should  bear  the  -fruits  of  peace  and  good 
cheer® 


Ephraim  and  Elizabeth  Bowles  in  their  sixtiea«*>1893o 
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The  following  lines  are  from  the  little  book,, 
*sThe  Twin  Mountains  by  Elihu  Bowles®  The  author  may 
not  dehy  that  he  mostly  had  his '  own  father  in  mind, 
as  a  typical  representative  of  the  genuine  pioneer 
spirit ,  appreciating  surrounding  scenes  in  middle  and 
western  Kansas®  Most  of  those  here  depicted  are  time 
to  Father 8 s  life®  Though  written  several  years  later 
it  refers  to  this  time,  and  Father  much  enjoyed  the 
poem® 


THE  HEART  OF  A  PIONEER 
(An  idyl  of  the  prairies  „) 

A  man  is  scarce  of  human  kind 
Who  never  roams  the  Past, 

And  spreads  a  smoothness  o8er  the  place 
Where  roughness  once  was  east® 

The  prairie  wind  sang  low  an  old-time  strain 
His  frosty  fingers  beat  an  old-time  lyre; 

Old  seepes  were  glistening  on  the  window  pane, 

Or  capering  among  the  flames  of  fire; 

The  cloud-veiled  moon  was  sailing  on  her  sea, 
Unchanged  in  all-conceding  time  no  trace, 

While  patches  of  the  past  crossed  tenderly 
A  mind  and  heart  that  silent  sang  apace® 

The  man  wore  sixty  summers  on  his  face  ® 

Again  he  saw  the  bison  roam  the  plain, 

A  myriad  moving,  surging  spots  of  brown; 

Before  them  miles  of  gently  sloping  green. 

Behind  them  naked  prairies  trodden  down® 

And  in  their  wake  with  thrilling  heart  and  wild. 
Romantic  hunter,  safe  beyond  the  ban 
Of  state,  pressed  on  as  Nature °s  freest  child. 

To  strew  Golgothas  thick  behind  their  clan 
And  leave  a  peaceful  plain  for  Law  and  Man® 

Again  upop  a  cloudless  day  and  still. 

The  country  overspread  with  autumn 8 s  hue, 

The  antelope  were  on  their  annual  round. 

The  fleetest  flock  the  prairies  ever  knew. 

With  curious  cir clings  round  the  new  and  strange. 
Or  cautious  keeping  of  the  highest  way, 

They  roamed  anew  their  once  deserted  range; 
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And  clad  in  distant  colors  of  the  day* 

Seemed  kin  to  meadow  fairies  at  their  playe 

With  heavy  yokes  and  bows  that  oft  complain* 

With  steps  that  sullen  heed  the  whipfs  command, 
Again  he  saw  the  tired  panting  train 
Of  oxen  break  the  stubborn  grassy  land* 

He  saw  the  coulter  turn  laboriously, 

And  saw  the  wooden  beam  and  heavy  share  $ 

He  heard  again  the  coarse  monotony 
Of  tangled  roots  that  cut  and  break  and  tear$ 

Of  gauge  that  clatters  on  with  noisy  wear* 

Because  the  night  is  dark,  the  day  is  fair? 

And  whereas  the  toil  that  does  not  find  its  balm? 
8Tis  streaks  of  pain  that  make  our  pleasures  rare  5 
°Tis  duty  stern  that  gives  to  rest  its  calm® 

And  even  patient  brutes  these  truths  may  share  5 
The  oxen  wade  the  brook  when  noon  is  high. 

And  browse  the  water-grass  and  branches  there? 

Or  stoutly  wade  the  leafy  thicket  nigh. 

Or  on  the  green  and  shaded  grasses  lie* 

To  welcome  long  anticipated  friends 
Upon  arrival  at  a  home  untried 
Again  a  settlement  in  gladness  blends — 

The  neighbors  come  for  miles  on  every  side* 

They  talk  of  how  they 3  d  watched  for  many  days 
To  see  the  wagons  trail  the  distant  hill— 

How  some  with  hopes  to  meet  them  on  the  way. 

Their  horses  rode  across  the  prairies,  till 
The  twilight  sank  and  night  was  growing  chill* 

And  while  the  wolves  a -hungered,  howled  afar. 

Or  skulked  around  the  gleams  of  window  light— 
While  timid  hares  beneath  the  evening  star 
'Stole  out  to  dine  or  noiseless  run  the  night ; 
Those  people  chatted  on  with  deep  intent. 

Of  building  homes  amid  the  newness  there. 

Of  vacant  lands  around  the  settlement. 

And  of  exciting  chases  with  the  deer™ 

The  storied  wildness  ryhming  on  the  ear* 

They  talk  of  all  the  change  a  year  has  made 
The  scattered  fields  that  dot  the  wide  expanse  $ 
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The  one  prospective  road  thatffs  been  surveyed! 

The  church  and  school!  review  the  whole  advance * 
They  talk  of  duties  done  and  yet  to  do| 

And  is  there  place  in  any  country  where 
A  company  can  chat  the  evening  through 
Without  a  tale  of  Cupid  coming  there 
To  send  a  happy  quiver  on  the  air? 

And  everywhere  that  man  may  go  to  dwells 
The  child  goes  by  his  side  to  light  the  way! 

The  crimson  buds  that9  bursting  as  they  swells 
Have  sweeter  scent  than  blossoms  in  decay e 
And  here9  the  children  soon  forgot  their  rest5 
Forgot  their  strangeness  as  they  pranked  and  played 
They  romped  their  friendships  new  with  eager  zest 
And  plans  for  coming  morrows  deftly  made^ 

While  parents  starting  home^  yet  talking  stayed e 

II 

A  life  is  only  half  a  life^ 

And  withered  is  the  soul 

That  never  feasts  on  beauties  round 

Which  God  and  man  unroll 0 

The  prairie  wind  sang  soft  a  new-time  strain^, 

His  frosty  fingers  beat  a  new-time  lyref 
New  scenes  were  glistening  on  the  window  pane^ 

Or  capering  among  the  flames  bf  fire| 

Prim  patches  of  the  newer  time,,  or  scenes 
That  keep  their  youthP  the  skyj,  the  depths  of  space 
The  sunrise 9  copious  fields^,  the  prairie  green— 
Reerossed  his  mind|  and  thus  he  sang  apace— 

This  man  with  sixty  summers  on  his  face* 

Though  some  prefer  the  land  of  orange  groves 
Or  homes  where  waves  can  sound  upon  the  shore 9 
And  tired  sails  retreat  to  quiet  coves 
To  safely  rest  while  breaking  billows  roar| 

Though  some  prefer  the  cozy  sheltered  dales 
Where  distant  crags  of  grandeur  pierce  the  blue! 

Or  forests  deep  where  hemlock  hills  and  vales 
Are  thickly  spread  with  snow  the  winters  through^ 
And  glistening  green  of  tree-tops  hem  the  view| 
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Though  others  choose  8ti£  well*  and  well  that  I 
May  have  my  hearths  own  choice  the  same  as  they*, 

A  land  to  love*  a  place  to  live  and  die  5 
So  here  upon  the  prairies  vast  I D 11  stay* 

I  like  to  give  the  sunrise  room  enough 
To  spread  itself  o5er  half  the  newborn  day; 

I  like  to  give  the  sunset  time  enough 
To  find  a  clean  horizon  for  display— 

So  here  upon  the  prairies  vast  1 5 11  stayc 

From  youth  to  youthful  age  have  grown  my  eyes 
To  fit  the  room  that  stretches  everywhere* 

That  free  and  vasty  openness  which  lies 
'Beneath  the  plenteous  distances  of  air 0 
When  deep  transparent  stillness  cloaks  the  land 
And  winter 8 s  famed  mirages  feast  the  eye* 

The  country  warps  to  grandeur*  strangely  grand 
The  hidden  valleys  climb  the  prairies  high* 

And  distant  towns  and  cities  mount  the  skye 

I  like  to  wade  a  waving  sea  of  corn 
That  rustles  on  the  bosom  of  July; 

To  feel  the  dewy  fragrance  of  the  morn 
With  tassel-odors  mingle  as  they  fly; 

To  see  the  tender  silks  that  night  has  made* 

And  see  them  drink  the  bloom  the  breezes  chase; 

To  go  a “brushing  8 gainst  the  arching  blades 
That  loosely  reach  and  softly  saw  the  face 
And  swing  with  childlike  carelessness  to  place © 

Or  later  bump  against  the  gawky  ears 
As  on  between  the  shady  rows  I  walk™ 

The  outward  stretching  ears*  ambitious  ears— 

Each  tries  to  get  the  farthest  from  the  stalk© 

But  soon  they  quit  their  foolish  youthful  feats* 

And  downward  meekly  hang  their  growing  gold; 

And  wrap  it  safe  in  automatic  sheets 
Of  green  that  nearly  fit  the  wealth  they  hold 
And  house  it  snug  for  coming  storm  and  cold© 

cTis  well  that  those  with  time  and  taste  should  sail 
Italian  seas  to  feed  their  eyes  on  art; 

My  mind  and  heart  are  coarser  cast*  — r  fail 
Of  brush  and  chisel;  yet  my  unlearned  heart* 

My  clumsy  heart*  rebounds  with  double  beat; 
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The  prairies  wide,  it  more  to  me  endears 
To  see  a  Mediterranean  of  wheat 
With  golden  waves  at  play  on  shores  where  peer 
The  verdant  hills  abloom  with  grazing  steers* 

cTis  wealth  to  know  the  wealth  of  western  skies' 
Majestic  smoothness  piled  on  prairies  vast! 

soul  upon  their  soothing  softness  lies 
When  shorn  of  lower  realms  *  A  sweet  repast 
And  bracing  rest,  from  duties  overworn. 

She  ever  finds  upon  the  airy  heights 
Of  liberties  ethereal!  and  borne 
Aloft  above  the  realm  of  wrong  and  right 
She  basks  herself  in  sweet  celestial  light* 

#  *  # 


ENCOURAGES  EDUCATION 

As  stated  before,  Father  intended  his  children 
to  have  all  the  opportunities  then  afforded  for  an 
education0  This  had  meant  sacrifice  to  him*  and  when 
it  came  to  the  thought  of  a  higher  education,  being 
keenly  aware  of  his  own  limitations,  he  said,  f?X  can 
not  help  you  in  this  with  money,  but  I  can  give  you 
my  encouragement *  That  meant  more  to  his  children 
than  might  seem* 

The  four  younger  had  been  attending  county  nor- 
mal  institutes  and  teaching  in  the  district  schools, 
coming  home  on  vacations,  or  sometimes  boarding  at 
home*  Father  said,  f8X  have  a  very  transient  family 

Emporia  State  Normal  School  was  being  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  higher  school  by  these  and  other  young 
people  of  the  vicinity*  The  need  of  an  Academy  at 
North  Branch  began  to  be  felt*  Luke  Dillon  said, 

?5We  need  a  school  here  at  home*  If  we  do  not  have  it 
we  will  lose  the  very  ^best  of  our  young  people *ffl  He 
named  over  some,  and  might  have  named  his  own*  He 
said,  ,fWe  don®t  want  them  to  go  away*  We  want  to 
keep  them  here* 88 
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At  another  educational  meeting  Luke  was  called 
on  for  a  speech ©  He  said§  JtI  donJt  know  that  I 
can  say  much*  but  I  can  do  as  the  old  woman  who  went 
to  war  with  the  broom  stick ©..  I  can  show  what  side 
I  am  on©!-  Among  other  things  he  said!  MI  did  net 
once  appreciate  the  value  of  an  education*  But  my 
wife  did ,  and  by  the  way  I  love  my  wife,  I  can  see 
more  how  to  love  whatsoever  is  lovely ^  The  aud¬ 
ience  cheered*  They  too  loved  Elizabeth  Dillon  and 
were  influenced  by  her  good  life* 

William  Stanton  with  his  family  was  living  then 
at  North  Branch©  He  now  had  poor  health  and  was  not 
able  for  physical  labor,  but  he  traveled  the  county 
over  for  weeks,  or  months,  in  the  interest  of  the 
school©  D©  H0  Dillon,  Austin  Davis,  and  others  were 
much  interested© 

And  so  North  Branch  Academy  was  opened  in  the 
autumn  of  5 89  under  the  care  of  the  Progressive 
Friends©  H©  H©  Townsend,  a  graduate  of  Earlham 
College  was  secured  as  teacher*  The  school  began 
with  twenty  students©  Many  of  these  were  of  college 
age,  and  with  their  excellent  leader,  it  was  similar 
to  college  life*  At  the  winter  term  the  attendance 
was  more  than  doubled,  and  the  influence  of  the 
school  was  very  marked* 

Cur  father  encouraged  his  children  to  attend 
this  school©  He  visited  it  and  talked  to  the  stu¬ 
dents,  and  was  interested  in  the  many  subjects  we 
brought  home  for  discussion©  He  would  read  the 
books  we  brought  home  on  physical  geography,  ‘astron¬ 
omy,  literature,  and  world  history© 

He  always  enjoyed  science  -  what  he  had  been 
able  to  pick  up,  and  particularly  astronomy,  if  it 
were  still  admitted  that  the  whole  creation  was 
planned,  directed,  and  is  now  superintended  by  an 
intelligent  Mind,  with  special  providences  in  the 
affairs  of  men© 

Somewhere  Father  had  read  that  the  astronomer, 
Dick,  in  his  ^Christian  Philosopher11  stated  that 
the  onward  movement  of  the  whole  universe  suggested 
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a  resolution  around  the  throne  of  God*  He  loved  to 
think  of  it0  Not  that  Father  believed  that  heaven 
has  material  form  or  place ,  but  how  difficult  it  is 
for  the  mind  to  dissociate  in  thought  the  mysterious 
connection  of  matter  and  spirit,  and  to  him  the 
thought  was  sublime  and  beautiful* 

The  wrench  of  giving  up  the  last  child  to  be 
gone  most  of  the  time,  even  for  a  few  months,  al¬ 
most  overcame  Mother  at  first*  There  were  the  empty 
rooms ,  and  not  one  child  to  come  home  in  the  evening* 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  our  parents5  be¬ 
ing  surrounded  by  their  family,  to  which  they  had  . 
been  accustomed  for  so  many  years*  Over  and  over, 
then  and  afterwards,  the  lines  Mother  had  read  some¬ 
where  ,  came  up  in  her  minds 

w Silent  and  lone,  silent  and  lone 
Where ,  tell  me  where ,  are  my  little  ones  gone? 
No  little  trundle  bed  brim  full  of  rollick 
Calling  for  Mama  to  settle  the  frolic* 11 

An  occasional  week-end  return  of  some  of  the 
children  made  the  adjustment  to  the  new  situation 
somewhat  gradual*  They  still  sometimes  had  the  com¬ 
pany  of  a  lightning  rod  peddler ,  a  book  agent ,  or  a 
stray  tramp  * 

That  fall  Amos  came  “home”*  That  was  what  he 
always  called  it,  though  he  had  not  been  there  or 
seen  the  younger  members  for  sixteen  years*  One  of 
them  saids  !*lsve  known  his  parents  quite  a  while, 
but  am  not  much  acquainted  with  him*1*  But  strange¬ 
ness  did  not  last,  and  it  was  a  happy  reunion* 
Affectionate  tears  came  when  he  told  his  parents 
goodbye  * 

Our  parents  wrote  few  letters  in  their  busy 
years*  Father  did  most  of  what  was  done,  as  Mother *s 
eyes  were  not  strong*  Sane  home  letters  which  have 
been  preserved,  after  this  date  will  give  more  real¬ 
ity  to  these  glimpses*  Mother  wrote  to  Ruth  Newlins 

**1-27-1890*  I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  you  again, 
how  you  are  all  getting  along  —  There  is  a  new  dis- 
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ease  here  they  call  the  gripp*  They  had  quite  a 
round  of  it  at  North  Branch  school *  Some  were  very 
sick®  None  of  us  have  had  it* 

"Lindley  and  Jane  have  been  here  most  of  the 
time  since  they  were  married*  We  had  quite  nice 
weather  for  the  wedding*  very  moderate  for  the  time 
of  year— They  aim  to  take  the  train  for  Gove  County 
next  Seventh  day*  We  all  feel  that  it  will  be  hard 
to  part  with  them*  but  we  may  count  on  parting  with 
our  children  after  they  are  grown  up* 

"William  Stanton  is  very  poorly*  I  have  not 
seen  Susanna  Ramsey  lately*  Our  meeting  is  small 
this  winter— I  will  quit  writing*  It  makes  me  dizzy 
to  look  closely  at  anything  long*  A  great  deal  of 
the  time  I  canH  read,,  on  account  of  my  head  and  the 
back  of  my  neck  hurting*  It  suits  me  better  to  do 
the  housework  than  anything  else*  if  I  donH  have 
to  be  on  my  feet  too  long*  Ephraim  runs  the  washing 
machine  and  does  the  churning*  I  can  make  out  about 
the  rest  when  there  are  not  many  here*” 

Later  to  Ellas  "We  would  have  been  very  glad 
to  see  thee*  but  I  felt  like  I  would  not  want  thee 
to  leave  Ruth*  I  do  sympathize  with  her  in  her 
afflictions*  When  I  heard  she  was  crippled  again* 
(being  thrown  from  a  carriage)  I  thought  *Many  are 
the  afflictions  of  the  righteous*  but  the  Lord  de¬ 
li  vereth  them  out  of  them  all*0 

"Father  got  home  last  Fifth  day*  He  was  gone 
more  than  three  weeks*  He  was  at  Spring  River  and 
Benton  County*  Arkansas*  He  was  at  most  of  the 
homes  of  the  Friends*" 

#  *  # 

In  another  letter  she  tells  of  the  death  of 
Canfield*  the  shoe  cobbler*  in  Burr  Oak*  adding* 
"Here  we  have  no  continuing  city** 

#  &  # 

Louie  writes  8  "1-7” 5 93*  I  am  teaching  now  in 
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the  northeast  part  of  the  county*  I  have  not  been 
home  but  once  and  do  not  know  whan  I  can  go  again,, 

~ I’ve  been  away  so  much*  but  when  I  do  go*  home 
is  just  as  nice  as  ever*  I  like  teaching*  espec¬ 
ially  the  little  ones— Father  and  Mother  were  well 
as  usual< — Hhope  after  spring  schools  close  we  can 
all  be  at  home  together *w 

This  same  winter  William  Stanton  passed  awa ye 
He  was  a  dear  son  and  brother*  Edith  wrote s  "Fath¬ 
er’s  folks  have  been  so  kind  and  such  a  comfort  to 
meo  Mother  stayed  a  week  after  the  funeral*  and  was 
here  a  week  before 0  Kind  letters  do  help  us --Ruth 
can  under stand cn 


#  #  # 

Father  writes %  M7-19~l894o  We  are  pretty  well 

up  with  our  work  and  have  just  had  a  good  rain— 
There  never  was  so  good  a  prospect  of  corn  this  time 
of  year  on  my  place 0  Wheat  and  oats  did  not  amount 
to  much*  but  we  had  little  of  it*  We  have  plenty 
of  potatoes  and  cabbage  to  use*  and  chickens  large 
enough  to  fry*  Mother  raised  160* 

MWe  had  an  early  .-hail  that  got  away  with  our 
fruit*  so  we  have  almost  none*  though  some  orchards 
are  pretty  full— If  we  get  a  good  crop  of  corn  I 
think  I  can  hold  one  eighty  of  the  ”  Hadley  Place*  • " 

*  *  # 


LOSING  HOPE  OF  PAYING  OUT 

Near  this  date  Louie  writes  from  Gove  Countys 
"It  seems  that  everyone  is  so  scarce  of  money  0  Lin- 
ney  (on  the  home  place  this  year)  says  he  has  had 
only  a  quarter  all  summer*  It  certainly  is  a  great 
financial  panic*  (national)*  I  am  afraid  this  Den¬ 
ver  strike  is  a  serious  affair*  Linney  says  Father 
never  will  get  ahead  while  he  stays  there  and  tries 
to  hold  onto  that  place  paying  such  interest*  Elihu 
can  talk  about  it  philosophically*  He  says  he  does¬ 
n’t  feel  so  bad  because  so  many  are  losing  out*  but 
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he  does  feel  bad  about  the  system  that  causes  such* 

I  have  not  had  word  directly  from  home  since  I  left* 
—I  am  feeling  better©  I  will  stay  a  month  and  if 
well  enough  yill  start  into  school  again  when  it 
opens o  I  am  joining  my  "butterfly"  quilt*  It  will 
be  very  pretty •  I  think  we  have  fallen  somewhat 
out  of  the  habit  of  writing  every  two  weeks*  Can 
we  not  get  renewed  again?" 

#  #  # 

Father 5 s  corn  crop  did  not  meet  his  hopes® 

(This  was  just  before  alfalfa  clover  helped  Jewell 
County  and  other  parts  of  Kansas*  It  was  only  being 
introduced©)  The  time  now  came  when  it  seemed  best 
not  to  try  to  hold  on  longer©  A  move  to  Spring 
River ,  Kansas ,  near  Galena,  Gherokee  County,  was 
planned©  Many  people  came  from  far  and  near  to  pay 
Father  and  Mother  a  farewell  visit©  Again  they 
were  leaving  home© 

It  was  not  a  sudden  idea©  Mother  had  had  her 
Gethsemane©  Father  realised  that  he  did  at  diff¬ 
erent  times  in  his  life,  make  mistakes,  but  he 
never  willed  to  wrong  anyone©  His  own  failures 
alone,  however,  would  not,  aside  from  prevailing 
conditions,  have  placed  him  in  his  present  state, 
every  phase  of  which  he  keenly  felt©  But  while 
again  defeated  as  to  outward  prosperity,  our  par¬ 
ents5  faith  and  trust  in  infinite  goodness  kept 
them  from  despondency©  Their  real  treasure  was  in 
heaven  where  nothing  can  corrupt  nor  take  away© 
Father  could  still  make  plans,  and  hope  for  comfort© 
He  never  had  a  habit  of  waiting  for  everything  to  be 
right  before  finding  peace©  And  as  far  as  being 
quite  dependent  yet,  he  said,  "The  old  man  can  still 
shuffle  his  boots©" 


*  #  # 

Louie  writes s  "North  Branch  Academy  10-21-594o 
I  believe  I  have  the  date  right©  Anyway,  it  is 
First  day  evening©  I  am  in  my  room  alone©  The 
rest  of  the  girls  have  gone  to  meeting©  Our  school 
is  going  on  very  nicely©  I  am  gaining  all  the  time© 
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People  neednBt  tell  me  any  more  it  was  studying 
that  made  me  sicke 

"Well ^  I  canH  tell  how  it  seems  to  say  it, 
but  Father  and  Levi  started  last  Third  day  with 
their  loads  for  Spring  River *  They  will  stop  at 
Emporia  for  Yearly  Meeting*  Mother,  Lizzie,  and 
the  children  will  go  on  the  train  next  Third  day  and 
meet  them  at  Emporia 0  A  week  ago  yesterday  I  went 
down  and  helped  them  pack*  I  just  canH  begin  to 
express  my  feelings*  I  suppose  it  does  no  good  to 
write  this  way,  but  I  canH  talk  about  it  to  anyone, 
or  I  won®t«*~I  did  not  think  it  was  best  to  go  with 
them*  I  want  to  finish  school,  and  unless  they 
were  going  to  be  to  themselves,  it  will  be  more  like 
home  to  me  here  with  Edith  now*"  Another  date,  she 
saids  "I  canH  see  but  Father  and  Mother  seem  just 
like  they  always  did*w 


AT  SPRING  RIVER 

Parents  with  son  Levi  and  family  lived  together 
for  a  little  while  in  what  had  been  the  boarding 
hall  of  Spring  River  Academy*  There  was  now  a  large 
school,  but  no  boarders,  and  three  teachers,  Levi 
being  one*  For  the  family  letter  he  wrote 8 

"As  round  the  sun  the  planets  move 
So  in  its  circle  comes 
cThe  Visitor11  with  gladdening  news 
From  various  other  homes* 

As  helmsman  yields  to  captain Bs  will 
The  obedient  ship  to  shore  is  drawn 
So  to  our  door  the  letter  comes 
Saying,  ^Read,  refill,  and  send  me  on*1 

"It  finds  us  all  the  busy  rounds 
Of  life  a  trudging  through, 

With  here  an  ache  and  there  a  pain 
With  more  or  less  ado* 

From  serious  ills  we  yet  are  spared* 

We°ve  friends  and  neighbors  kind, 

And  to  repose  each  night  we  go 
In  thankfulness  of  mind*11 
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The  neighborhood  was  thickly  settled,.  Berries, 
garden  truck,,  and  dairy  products  were  marketed  at 
the  zinc-and-lead -mining  town  of  Galena ©  The  Meeting 
and  First  day  school  were  large ,  often  in  the  summer- 
time,  two  hundred  were  present ,  most  of  whom  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  Friends o 

There  were  already  six  ministers  at  this  meetings 
and  some  others  who  sometimes  spoke  in  meeting©  One 
would  think  a  seventh  one  was  scarcely  needed,  but 
Father  was  made  welcome  here  among  the  members  of  his 
own  Yearly  Meeting©  Those  ministers ,  as  they  sat  in 
the  gallery  were  Elwood  Harvey,  Cyrus  Harvey,  Ephraim 
Bowles ,  Ephraim  Harvey,  Enoch  Carter ,  Daniel  P©  Mills , 
and  Charles  Brown©  Sometimes  two  or  three  ,  or  even 
four  spoke  at  one  meeting,  but  they  did  not  seem  to 
be  in  each  other^s  way©  If  one  had  an  !,exerciseM  in 
mind  and  another  gave  it,  it  was  all  the  more  satis¬ 
factory©  We  seldom  had  silent  meetings©  These  con¬ 
ditions  continued  for  several  years© 

#  *  * 

"Their  written  words  we  linger  o5er©n 

-  Whittier© 

Having  less  business,,  and  at  his  age  being 
more  inclined  to  rest,  Father  took  more  time  to 
read  and  write©  He  wrote  a  good  many  letters  to 
his  now  scattered  children,  relatives,  and  friends $ 
and  from  here  on  we  can  have  for  the  inbst  part  his 
own  story©  Only  selections  will  be  made,  and  some¬ 
times  there  will  be  combinations  of  two  and  three 
letters  where  the  thoughts  and  descriptions  were 
given  near  the  same  date,  exact  dates  being  pre¬ 
served  as  to  matters  particularly  historical©  There 
will  be  some  errors  to  correct,  but  conscientious 
care  will  be  taken  to  preserve  his  own  words,  phrases, 
and  meaning©  The  first  now  given  was  written  while 
living  in  the  boarding  hall,  to  two  of  us  at  the 
Indian  school  at  Tunesassa,  N©  Y© 

M12“24~l894e  Often  remembered  childrens 
Mother  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  you  have  parents 
yet  that  are  anxious  for  your  welfare  both  present 
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and  eternal*  We  were  very  glad  to  hear  from  you 
and  also  glad  to  know  you  have  a  greater  object 
in  view  than  personal  advantage  in  this  life*  and 
to  know  you  are  enjoying  the  work  while  you  are 
engaged  in  it*  I  have  never  believed  the  Christianas 
life  to  be  a  dreary  one*  There  may  be  crosses*  but 
if  rightly  borne*  will  yield  satisfaction¬ 
's  to  your  question  about  life  and  immortality 
being  brought  to  life  through  the  Gospel*  I  will 
give  a  few  of  my  thought s§ 

15 Jacob  telling  his  sons  what  would  befall  them 
sayst  8  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah*  nor 
a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet  until  Shilo  come  * 8 
Plainly  alluding  to  the  Savior  long  before  the  law 
was  given  to  Moses*  Daniel  speaks  of  8  a  little 
stone  that  should  be  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without 
hand8  and  that  it  would  fill  the  whole  earth*  Jos- 
iah  says*  8 The  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as  the 
light  of  the  sun*  and  the  light  of  the  sun  seven¬ 
fold*8  Isaiah  says*  8  Unto  us  a  child  is  born*  un¬ 
to  us  a  son  is  given*  and  his  name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful*  Counselor*  the  Mighty  God*  the  everlast¬ 
ing  Father*  the  Prince  of  Peace*8  Also  before  the 
law*  8 Enoch  walked  with  God*8  and  by  faith  f}k>ah 
builded  the  ark8*  Other  scriptures  before  the  law* 
as  well  as  under  it*  prove  the  leading  and  guiding 
in  the  hearts  of  men*  all  showing  that  there  was 
light  then  but  small  in  comparison  to  what  it  was 
to  be  in  the  fulness  of  time* 

wJohn  tells  us  in  plain  terms  who  Christ  was* 
what  he  was*  and  what  his  offices  were*  He  says 
the  law  was  given  by  Moses*  but  grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ*  All  the  favor  that  the  Jew 
or  Mankind  ever  had*  or  ever  would  have*  came  by 
Jesus  Christ*  for  8  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word* 
the  Word  was  with  God*  and  the  Word  was  God*  The 
Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us*  and  we  be¬ 
held  his  glory*8  8 No  man  knoweth  the  Father*  but 
the  Son  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal 
him*8  So  all  the  light  that  ever  man  had  was  by 
the  power  of  God* 
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f!What  was  done  before  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
God  was  only  in  part*  and  not  the  fullness*  but  was 
of  the  same  nature *  the  same  thing 0  Therefore*  the 
Apostle  could  truly  say  that  life  and  immortality 
was  brought  to  light  through  the  Gospel o  It  is  a 
theme  on  which  I  delight  to  dwell*  a  subject  that 
can  never  be  exhausted*  for  it  is  our  all  in  all* 

,!As  to  the  other  subject  spoken  of*  I  could 
never  yet  consent  in  my  own  mind  that  there  is  any 
difference  (as  to  superiority)  between  male  and  fe¬ 
male  in  the  human  family  when  it  comes  to  mind  or 
spirit  o  There  were  Miriam*  Huldah*  Deborah  and 
Anna*  and  Philip ?s  four  daughters  who  prophesied » 

And  in  modern  times  there  have  been  women  who  min¬ 
istered  as  clearly  as  ever  men  did*  and  some  women 
have  been  as  beneficial  in  forwarding  the  work  of 
Christianity  in  the  earth  as  men©  I  have  often 
thought  your  mother  in  many  ways  was  in  advance  of 
myself  o  I:'  believe  woman  is  shown  on  a  plain 
equality  with  man  in  the  church 0 

**The  real  condition  of  a  large  part  of  the 
human  family  today  is  no  doubt  a  subject  that  many 
know  little  about*  and  care  less*  which  is  truly 
sorrowful —After  we  have  realized  God  has  forgiven 
our  sins*  it  then  becomes  obligatory  on  us  to  work 
in  whatever  way  and  place  He  pleases*  be  it  preacher 
teacher*  or  missionary*  at  home  or  abroad*  or  in  our 
own  families o  But  I  would  have  none  to  conclude 
that  because  he  is  not  in  as  conspicuous  a  place  as 
some  others*  that  he  is  not  in  Godcs  service  at  all© 
There  are  many  small  acts  that  declare  the  greatest 
dedication©  In  the  building  of  the  temple  there 
were  various  kinds  of  labor*  and  they  did  not  have 
to  work  all  the  time©  They  had  a  time  of  rest 
though  never  off  the  watch ©" 

To  the  Indian  children  of  Tunesassa*  N©  Y© 
he  wrote § 

wGod  who  at  sundry  times  and  diverse  manners 
spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets* 
hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son* 
whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things*  by  whom 
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he  also  made  the  world* 


!lD@ar  children  and  young  people  of  the  school, 
I  have  felt  my  mind  drawn  to  speak  to  you  a  little 
of  those  things  in  this  silent  way*  The  reality  of 
the  Scripture  I  have  quoted  is  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  religion©  There  is  evidence  of  his 
glorious  appearing  in  the  secret  of  my  own  heart© - 
I  believe  that  God  is  lights  and  in  Him  is  no  dark- 
ness  at  all,  and  that  a  manifestation  of  that 
light  is  given  all  men©  The  manner  of  his  appear¬ 
ing,  dear  children,  is  what  I  felt  like  calling 
your  attention  t©  -  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul© 

i!Your  ancestors  knew  what  good  and  bad  In¬ 
dians  were  ^  and  they  knew  what  good  and  bad  white 
men  were©  They  knew  when  they  did  evil,  and  they 
knew  irhen  they  did  good©  This  shows  that  they  had 
the  spirit  of  life  in  their  own  hearts© 

**When  our  predecessor,  William  Penn,,  first 
met  your  forefathers  on  the  terms  of  the  Gospel™ 
the  way  Christ  teaches  us  to  act  toward  each  other 
—they  were  well  pleased ,  and  they  made  that 
treaty  of  peace  under  the  great  elm  tree,  as  you 
have  heard©  They  bound  themselves  together  as 
friends  without  an  oath,  which  I  am  thankful  to 
say  has  -hever  been  broken© 

ftIt  is  listening  to  that  Voice  and  what  it 
teaches ,  that  has  kept  us  that  friendly  relation, 
ever  since ,  between  you  and  us©  The  school  you 
are  now  attending  comes  by  minding  the  pointings 
of  this  same  spirit© 

f*The  test  I  quoted  came  with  unusual  force 
to  my  mind 3  and  then  you  came  to  my  remembrance  , 
with  living  desires  that  you  and  all  the  human 
race  might  indeed  be  bene fitted  by  the  great  gift, 
the  gift  of  life  eternal,  that  Christ  purchased 
for  us  on  the  cross©  Oh,  that  you  and  I  and  all 
mankind  might  avail  ourselves  of  the  blessed 
privileges,  while  it  is  yet  called  today,  lest 
the  long  night  overtake  us  wherein  no  man  can 
work  I— 
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WI  feel  to  exhort  you  to  mind  the  better  part© 
Be  kind  and  affectionate  to  your  parents,  and  to 
one  another.,  God  is  love,  and  they  that  dwell  in 
God  dwell  in  love®  heart  is  filled  with  love  to 
you  as  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell® 

“Your  friend  and  brother,  Ephraim  Bowles® 
#  *  * 

Grow  old  along  with  me, 

The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made® 

-  Browning® 


The  Spring  River  Home,  Cherokee  County,  Kansas® 

In  a  year  or  so  after  going  to  Spring  River, 
a  small  house  and  lot  nearby  were  purchased,  then 
more  land  with  orchard,  pasture,  and  berry  field® 

By  additions  and  some  remodeling,  a  cozy  cottage 
with  portico  was  made,  with  a  nice  gravel  walk 
bordered  with  flowers®  Many  perennials  grew  in 
the  grassy  yard®  There  was  a  paled  garden,  a  small 
barn,  and  other  buildings®  A  good  deal  of  the  work 
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and  improving  was  don©  by  Father 5  s  hands ,  and  here 
with  one  or  more  of  their  children*  who  were  teach¬ 
ing  or  in  dairy  work*  Father  and  Mother  lived  con¬ 
tentedly  near  meeting  and  among  their  friend s*  the 
remining  years  that  were  theirs  together©  For  a 
few  years  Father  was  the  only  man  on  the  place  * 
and  sold  dairy *  poultry  and  garden  products  at  Gal¬ 
ena  a  He  hired  help  with  berries  *  This  was  work 
that  he  could  do  and  he  enjoyed  it*  feeling  also 
as  he  went  along *  the  importance  of  being  ’’about 
his  Father’s  business’1  e 

With  the  strong  will*  physical  vigor*  and 
active  habits*  he  had  in  earlier  life*  sometimes 
yielded  to  impatience  at  restraints  and  annoyances© 
But  with  his  great  courage  and  cheerfulness*  his 
soul  in  touch  with  God*  he  was  carried  through  the 
storms  and  stresses  of  middle  life*  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  wonderful  poise  and  serenity*  which  enabled 
those  nearest  him  to  say  slThe  path  of  the  just  is 
as  a  shining  light*  that  shine th  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day©88  Whether  in  contact  with 
people  at  church*  or  in  a  social  or  business  way* 
88H@  went  about  doing  good88©  He  was  affectionately 
called  88 Grandfather”  by  most  of  the  young  people* 
and  consulted  as  a  father  by  middle  age do 

He  liked  to  appear  as  a  Friend*  but  in  the 
West  it  was  hard  to  secure  the  ideal  Quaker  coato 
He  had  bought  a  new  overcoat  with  collar  that* 
when  turned  up  would  reach  nearly  to  the  top  of 
his  heado  Referring  to  this*  he  said*  8IX  thought 
to  have  this  cut  off*  but  Joanna  said*  8 Why  Father* 
I  would  do  no  such  thing ©  It  would  protect  thee 
so  well  from  the  cold  when  delivering  milk  in 
town© 8  and  I  concluded  that  surely  was  the  case* 
so  I  let  it  alone©88 

Father  was*  of  course*  known  in  the  town  as 
a  Friend©  One  day  someone  else  went  the  round  in 
Fathers  stead*  and  one  little  fellow  inquired* 

88 How  is  Mro  Thee?88  no  doubt  quoting  the  older  ones© 

But  it  was  no  code  of  rules*  it  was  a  Way  of 
life*  and  heart  of  love  which  he  manifested*  that 
won  him  the  place  he  came  to  have  with  many  people 
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in  different  stations  of  life*  He  became  quite 
well  acquainted  with  many  of  his  customers e  He 
knew  who  were  "hard  up”  while  “prospecting”  (for 
lead)  who  had  "struck  it  rich”,  and  who  were  day 
laborers*  He  was  glad  when  he  saw  people  clean, 
comfortable,  and  prosperous,  and  saddened  if  they 
were  sick  and  needy*,  The  latter,  especially,  drew 
on  his  sympathies* 

One  delicate  woman,  he  could  plainly  see,  was 
going  down  with  consumption,  and  could  be  up  but 
little o  There  were  two  small  children*  The  husband 
discouraged,  had  grown  sour  and  neglectful 0  One  day 
Father  went  in  and  sat  down  for  a  while  as  she  lay 
on  the  bed*  He  talked  to  her  and  then  kneeled  down 
and  prayed,  no  doubt  in  a  fervent  and  tender  way,  as 
Father  did,  and  probably  at  length*,  Many  tears  were 
shed*,  When  he  bade  her  farewell,  she  said,  "Oh,  I 
have  longed  for  just  such  a  meeting  as  this*,” 

To  the  children  in  Iowa  he  wrote 3 

”12-4-1897  <>  We  are  in  usual  health*,  Neigh¬ 
bors  and  acquaintances  generally  well,  and  things 
going  on  in  the  county  much  as  common—  Our  meeting 
is  large  and  generally  well  attended*  The  school 
is  progressing  nicely  *  96  on  roll*, 

"Ephraim  0*  Harvey  and  I  made  a  little  visit 
this  fall  to  the  scattered  remnants  of  Friends  in 
Barry  County,  Missouri,  and  in  Benton  County,  Ark¬ 
ansas  o  We  found  an  old  Friend  in  Barry  County  by 
the  name  of  Sarah  Rich*,  She  is  in  her  88 th  year*.  * 
She  is  the  youngest  sister  of  one  we  knew  as  "Old 
Billy”  Newby  in  Indiana*  We  held  three  meetings 
in  their  neighborhood*,  Two  were  at  night,  and 
she  attended  both  of  them  riding  in  a  wagon  about 
a  mile*  She  has  since  paid  a  visit  to  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  o  They  have  no  regular  meeting  there,  but 
neighbors  and  all  seemed  very  glad  to  have  Friends 
come  and  hold  meetings  with  them*, 

"Mother  does  some  housework  and  attends  to 
the  milk*,  I  go  to  market  twice  a  week*” 
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After  Xindley  and  family  came  into  the 
home  Father  did  not  do  much  marketing  *  but  at¬ 
tended  to  the  poultry  business  and  milked  cows© 


TRIP  TO  IOWA 

In  1900  Father  and  Mother  visited  children 
and  relatives  In  Iowa*  Father  had  a  “minute®  from 
his  meeting  giving  him  liberty  to  visit  the  var¬ 
ious  conservative  meetings*  He  was  well  received* 

It  was  humiliating  to  him*  but  true  that 
different  ones  here  and  there  slipped  bills  of 
money  into  Father °s  pocket  or  hand  for  traveling 
expenses*  sometimes  saying*  “I  canH  preach*  but  I 
can  help  those  who  can**  which  was  cause  for  thank¬ 
fulness  and  of  praise  to  his  heavenly  Father* 

His  ministry  on  this  visit  was  fresh  and  to 
the  point*  While  he  was  always  tender  and  loving 
he  could  speak  very  plainly  when  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty*  At  one  meeting  he  preached  what  some 
pronounced  a  great  sermon*  but  some  must  have 
winced  under  it*  In  the  afternoon  one  Friend  said 
privately*  WI  don5t  think  we  ought  to  tell  minis¬ 
ters  anything  about  conditions*  but  let  them  feel 
it  out**  The  reply  was*  “That  is  just  what  we 
think*  too |  we  told  him  nothing  nor  took  him  any¬ 
where  before  this  meeting*® 

Father  told  us  afterward  that  he  had  “never 
been  so  pressed  down  with  a  feeling  of  form  with¬ 
out  life*  as  on  that  occasion”*  Still  he  said* 
“They  are  fine  Friends*”  Father  and  Mother  en¬ 
joyed  Friends  in  every  neighborhood  and  formed 
many  new  acquaintances  and  friendships*  He  wrote 
after  getting  homes 

“W©  enjoyed  our  visit*  but  it  seems  good  to 
be  at  home*  Give  our  love  to  Friends  there*  Their 
memory  to  us  is  sweet*® 

For  some  years  Lucinda^s  health  had  hung  in 
a  balance*  She  was  with  relatives  in  Iowa  when 
Father  and  Mother  were  there*  She  told  them  fare- 
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well  cheerfully,  almost  gayly,  before  going  back 
to  Kansas,  and  on  to  Edith fs  home  now  at  Stella, 
Oklahoma*  She  had  been  at  Edith ?s  but  a  short 
time  when  word  was  sent?  ”Louie  is  very  sick© 
Doctor  says  she  may  live  six  months,  and  she  may 
not  live  a  week*  She  is  sweatier  resting  in  our 
Father ss  care*  Yours  in  sympathy,  Irene  Hester 

Prayers  were  made  for  her  recovery  by  her 
friends  there  *  The  next  morning  she  said,  tfEdith, 
there  is  more  than  one  way  for  the  Lord  to  heal 
all  our  diseases*11  She  realized  she  was  going, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  in  her  way*  In 
her  suffering  she  said,  wThis  would  be  a  poor  time 
to  prepare  to  die.”  She  asked  if  all  the  students 
at  the  Academy  nearby  were  Christians,  and  sent 
word  to  them*  She  longed  for  Mother,  but  said, 
flTell  them  all  I  love  themen  She  saw  something 


Louie  Bowles  -  1872-1900. 
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she  said  was  so  bright*  and  seemed  very  peaceful* 
and  asked  them  not  to  cry*  She  passed  away  10-25- 
1900* 


Father  wrote 2  wThe  first  intelligence  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Louie^s  iea^th  was  a  great  shock  to  us* 
and  hard  to  bear*  hoping  as  we  had  that  she  might 
gain  better  health*  But  we  feel  that  we  cannot 
murmur  or  ever  wish  her  back*  We  believe  she  had 
a  pure  heart  and  Christ  said  that  such  should  see 
the  kingdom  of  God*  Oh*  let  us  all  strive  to 
enter  in  at  the  straight  gate*** 

In  a  few  weeks  after  this  our  parents  bade 
farewell  to  their  youngest  son  Gilbert  and  hiis  wife 
Minnie  and  their  child  Herbert*  who  sailed  for 
Japan  as  missionaries*  They  felt  in  regard  to 
this  as  Father  once  expressed  It*  ?? It  is  hard  to  the 
flesh*  but  I  give  you  up  cheerfully They  re¬ 
joiced  when  they  saw  their  children  endeavoring  to 
live  Christian  lives*  and  they  left  it  with  them 
to  choose  their  own  way  of  working*  In  consider¬ 
ing  this  circumstance  one  may  reflect  that  it  was 
in  David^s  heart  to  build  a  house  for  the  Lord* 
and  he  made  much  provision  for  it  but  it  was  his 
son  who  built  it*  There  are  many  such  instances* 
It  had  not  been  Father Ds  lot  to  carry  the  Gospel 
message  to  a  strange  people  in  a  distant  land* 
as  it  had  been  put  into  his  heart  to  do*  but  he 
had  now  lived  to  see  his  early  vision*  in  a  way* 
fulfilled  by  his  son* 

The  next  letter  we  give  was  f,ll-8-1901*  I 
went  to  Yearly  Meeting  at  Emporia*  Mother  was  so 
poorly  she  did  not  go*  We  had  a  favored  meeting* 
We  had  a  minister  from  Canada*  Harvey  Haight*  He 
delivered  some  weighty  discourses*  though  not 
lengthy*  as  I  ever  listened  to*  There  was  quite 
a  turn°out  from  this  neighborhood*  44  tickets 
were  sold* 

*®ltcs  a  beautiful  morning*  We  are  enjoying 
the  little  home  very  much*  We  are  having  fine 
fall  weather*  Rain  enough  to  do  very  well*  A 
little  ice  on  the  tub  at  the  well  once  or  twice* 
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n Tomato  vines  not  killed*  Petunias  and  Chry¬ 
santhemums  about  as  nice  as  they  can  be* 

"7-22-1903*  If  Mother  keeps  as  well  as  she 
is  now  I  think  we  will  go  to  Indiana*  I  want  to 
attend  Western  and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings*” 
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CHAPTER  VI 


LEFT  LONELY 

But  they  did  not  go  to  Ohio*  Mother  grew 
worse ,  and  the  next  year  was  called  to  leave  ugc 
She  knew  she  was  going *  and  talked  to  each  one 
separately,  and  to  the  hired  girl,  and  asked  all 
to  meet  her  in  Heaven *  She  said,  nI  love  you  all0 
Tell  all  the  children  how  I  love  them*”  Later  s 
"I  am  taking  a  last  look*  I  hope  we  will  all  meet 
where  parting  will  be  no  more*” 

She  longed  to  be  gone,  but  still  lingered* 

She  said,  ”X  have  tried  to  bear  it  patiently,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  fail  in  the  end* 11  Father  asked 
her  if  she  felt  the  Savior  near*  She  said,  ”0h, 
yes,  if  I  didn°t,  I  would  not  know  what  to  do  now** 
Again,  wLord,  receive  my  spirit*”  She  left  us 
11-11-1904 • 

We  pause  here  while  many  dear  memories  of 
Mother  recur,  some  of  which  have  been  given  in  a 
former  chapter*  Now,  as  often  before,  we  appreciate 
the  excellence  of  her  character,  and  example,  and 
her  wisdom  in  meeting  the  problems  of  life* 

Mother  did  not  often:  appear  in  public  testi¬ 
mony,  and  briefly  when  she  did*  Gilbert  says, 

”The  spirit  in  which  Mother  lived,  her  whole  life, 
is  shown  in  these  words  vividly  remembered,  which 
she  spoke  in  a  mid-week  meeting  at  North  Walnut 
meeting  house,  5 My  heart  is  filled  this  morning 
with  love  to  God  and  man8*” 

The  following  lines  as  a  tribute  to  Mother, 
were  a  part  of  a  birthday  poem  written  for  Father 
a  little  more  than  ten  years  later*  It  has  been 
suggested  that  they  properly  belong  here,  now* 

And  how  true  it  is,  that  as  the  years  go  by,  Mother 
still  lives,  and  we  feel  her  sweet  influence,  her 
gently  steadying,  loving  hand,  and  are  thankful 
for  the  years  we  had  her* 
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With  a  heart  and  a  hand  at  her  duty* 

She  walked  lifeys  vicissitude  through 
Not  swerving*  or  fitful p  or  mooc^r* 

But  patient ^  and  steady  and  true* 

*Tis  strange  so  much  housework  and  mending 
Were  done  with  the  week  or  the  da ,y$ 

Her  husband 8 s  first  interest  attending. 

She  often  took  part  in  our  play* 

Not  lax  in  restraining  her  children 
She  was  kind*  sympathetic*  and  just; 

Not  full  of  harsh  nDonststf  that  were  selfish 
For  "Do^this 8 a 19  to  her  we  could  trust* 

Respected  and  loved  by  her  neighbors. 

Aloof  from  all  gossip  and  strife* 

She  cared  for  the  sick  and  the  friendless* 

Or  mothered  an  orphan8 s  lone  life* 

To  poorer  ones  patiently  lending 
She  remembered  "Turn  not  thou  away". 

Though  over  and  over  depending 
Alone  on  her  Lord  for  the  pay* 

Her  meat  and  her  drink  and  her  sunshine 
Was  doing  the  will  of  her  God; 

And  if  sickness  and  sorrow  came  to  her 
She  meekly  passed  -under  the  rod* 

She  said  to  me  on  our  last  parting* 

"There  are  none  but*  perhaps*  miss  their  way 
But  found  in  the  balance  not  wanting 
I8ve  endeavored  to  be  every  day*” 

Later  Father  wrote?  ’•Your  letters  seem  so 
much  like  a  brook  by  the  way*  You  can  hardly  real- 
ize  how  dear  to  me  my  children  are  since  Mother 8 s 
departure,  and  the  world  sometimes  for  a  few  moments 
seems  so  destitute  and  empty*  Almost  everyone  is 
kind  and  affectionate  as  can  be*  I  often  think  of 
Mother* s  expression*  and  feel  like  she  said*  if  it 
were  not  for  the  life-giving  presence  of  the  Savior 
I  would  not  know  what  to  do*  She  said  to  me  as 
composed  as  if  going  on  a  journeys  "This  will  be 
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our  last  parting*  but  it  will  not  be  long * 55  Her 
death  was  a  crowning  seal  to  the  life  she  lived** 
Although  her  absence  is  so  hard  to  bear*  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  her  gives  nothing  but  real  satisfaction*® 

"Father5 s  sister  Rebecca  wrote!  wDear  Brother 
and  family %  You  have  been  the  subject  of  my  thoughts 
very  often*  but  with  increased  interest  and  sympathy 
since  the  death  of  dear  Elizabeth* 

"I  know  well  what  it  means  to  stand  by  the  bed¬ 
side  of  a  dear  one*  and  watch  through  briny  tears* 
the  "ebbing  away  of  a  life  we  love  better  than  our 
own*  But  dear  brother*  when  we  think  of  that  peace¬ 
ful  Christian  life  she  has  lived*  and  how  patiently 
she  waited  to  hear  the  welcome*  ^Well  done*15  we 
cannot  grieve*  but  with  one  of  old  cry  out*  "The 
Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away! 

"I  often  think  of  the  loved  ones  taken  from 
my  home*  I  feel  like  I  want  the  time  to  hasten 
when  I*  too*  will  5 shed  off  the  shackles  of  mortal¬ 
ity5*  and  join  that  choir  of  redeemed  ones  around 
God5s  throne  in  glory* 5  Those  words  I  quote  from 
Amos  Kellujn  that  pious*  good  young  man  called  home 
so  early  ip  life*  Thee  remembers  him*  (Her  fiance* 
She  had  also  lost  her  husband  and  a  young  son*) 

"When  I  think  of  the  deep  sorrow  it  was  to 
see  them  bid  farewell  to  earth*  and  know  that  those 
dear  ones  will  never  come  to  me  on  earth  again*  1 
wonder  how  it  is  that  there  springs  up  in  my  heart 
such  joy  and  peacefulness*  Oh*  it  can  be  nothing 
less  than  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  my  heart* 
which  the  Father  has  for  hie  weeping  children*  He 
says  he  will  never  leave  them  nor  forsake  them* 
and  I  am  resting  in  that  love*  I  know  thee  is  no 
stranger  to  what  I  am  escpressing*" 

The  following  is  without  date*  probably  some 

months  or  a  year  after  thiss 

! 

"1  laid  before  my  friends  a  concern  that  has 
rested  with  me  to  visit  some  in  the  larger  body 
of  Friends*  also  to  hold  meetings  in  some  school 
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houses  around o  Friends  united  with  my  concern 
and  I  have  been  laboring  in  that  direction©  El- 
wood  (Harvey)  joined  with  me  in  appointing  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  tlWhite9  Meeting  House©  He  is  a  true 
yoke-fellow© 

“Lindley  took  me  to  -« — ©  I  had  to  treat  of 
the  opening  of  the  seals  in  order ,  and  in  a  manner 
that  anyone  could  under st and ©  As  we  came  home  he 
said *  ,J  Father,  there  must  be  some  good  there  or 
they  would  not  need  that  kind  of  food©8  I  told 
him  there  was  good  there  but  that  many  of  them  had 
not  opened  the  seventh  or  last  seal,  where  there 
is  true  rest  or  silence  of  the  creaturely  part, 
but  were  still  in  the  mixture  where  there  is  noise 
and  confusion© (Meaning  a  state  of  mind,  not  out¬ 
ward  noise c) 

After  visiting  at  Tonganoxie  where  his  brother 
lived,  he  says,  nI  was  there  two  First  days*  They 
gave  me  all  the  opportunity  I  could  aske  I  had  to 
speak  much  of  the  nature  of  true  Gospel  ministry, 
also  of  true  holiness©  I  felt  like  showing  them 
that  neither  I  nor  my  friend  (the  local  minister) 
nor  any  one  could  speak  as  a  true  minister  of  the 
Gospel  unless  we  had  a  message  from  the  Lord,  and 
in  order  to  have  that,  we  must  come  in  touch  with 
the  Divine  Being©  And  we  could  do  this  in  no 
other  way  than  through  the  veil  into  the  inner 
court,  and  sitting  down  on  the  mercy  seat,  and 
realizing  the  wings  of  the  cherubim  to  meet  over 
our  heads,  where  God  indeed  would  meet  with  us© 

**This  must  be  as  real  to  us  in  a  spiritual 
sense  under  the  Gospel,  as  it  was  to  the  Jew  under 
the  law  in  an  outward  sense©  8For  God  is  a  spirit, 
and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth©  (He  means  Christ  in  the  heart©) 

f?Then  I  have  to  show  up  a  little  of  the  priest¬ 
hood,  and  of  the  blessed  privilege  of  it  under  the 
Gospel,  and  how  accountable  we  are  if  we  fail  to 
avail  ourselves  of  it© 

f!Also  I  had  to  say  that  my  apprehensions  were 
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that  the  greatest  failure  of  the  church  today  is 
in  being  too  ready  to  let  some  other  institution 
come  in  and  take  the  place  of  real  searching  of 
heart that  we  may  know  for  ourselves*  and  be  aj|ble 
to  say 2  5 Now  we  believe ,  not  because  of  thy  saying * 
for  we  have  heard  him  ourselves *?  They  seemed  to 
listen  with  rapt  attention* 

*fAfter  I  sat  down  several  testimonies  were 
born  in  regard  to  true  spiritual  worship*  and  when 
meeting  was  over*  many  came  forward  to  shake  hands 
with  me0  I  tell  these  things ,  dear  children*  not 
to  boast 5  but  that  you  may  know  how  it  is  with  me* 88 

To  his  grandchildren  in  Japan  he  writes? 

88  No  doubt  Father  and  Mother  often  tell  you 
about  things  in  America  and  show  you  pictures * 
Grandfather  would  like  to  see  your  town*  your  jin* 
rikshas*  and  other  things  curious  to  me—*  I 
have  140  nice  Plymouth  Rock  chickens,,  Have  you 
any  chickens?  Or  rabbits? 

88  Our  baby  (Lindleycs)  is  as  full  of  mischief 
as  he  can  be*  Often  when  I  sit  down  I  feel  a 
little  round  head  shoving  up  against  my  arm*  if  he 
can  get  between  me  and  the  wall*  Then  there  is  a 
pair  of  blue  eyes  peeping  up  into  my  face*  and  a 
set  of  white  teeth  showing*  esqpress ive  of  the  fun 
he  is  having*  He  is  altogether  a  nice  little 
fellow* 

8,To  your  father  and  mother  I  will  say*  my 
heart  often  goes  out  in  loving  aspirations  for  you* 
hoping  and  believing  that  God  will  bless  you  in 
your  efforts  to  serve  him*  And  as  you  continue 
faithful  to  the  end*  you  will  receive  a  crown  of 
righteousness  which  is  laid  up  for  all  those  who 
love  his  appearing* 11 

To  the  same  again s 

t8l~10“X905*  1  often  think  of  you  with  most 

sympathetic  affection*  but  ever  with  a  confiding 
hope  and  trust  you  will  be  cared  for  in  every  way* 
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I  had  been  in  hopes  that  our  anxious  feelings  on 
account  of  the  wax  (Russo-Japanese)  would  soon  be 
over*  as  the  Russian  stronghold  was  broken  up* 
but  I  notice  that  both  parties  are  making  prepara¬ 
tions  for  vigorous  campaigns  next  summer*,  It  may 
be*  now*  like  it  was  of  old  -  the  iniquity  of  the 
Amorites  may  not  be  full  0  But  I  can  say  from  the 
depth  of  my  heart*  may  the  Lord  hasten  the  day 
3 when  men  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks*  and  shall  learn 
war  no  more , * 

"The  ice  on  peach  and  cedar  trees  this  morning 
reminds  me  of  the  description  of  a  winter  morning 
in  Copenhagen,  in  some  of  our  school  books*  written* 
I  think*  by  Cowper* 

Later  -  !tThose  prattling  babes  of  yours*  I 
often  think  of  with  tenderest  affection*  and  often 
realize  that  I  must  commit  you  to  God*  and  the  word 
of  His  grace*  which  is  able  to  build  you  up  in  the 
most  Holy  faith 0 

nWe  can  come  to  God  only  through  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  the  only  means  that  can 
ever  bring  man  to  God©  I  often  feel  called  upon 
to  impress  this  upon  men  of  all  classes*  and  to 
“urge  them  not  to  cease  striving  till  they  know  him 
for  themselves o  And  as  servants*  and  handmaidens* 
it  is  binding  on  us  to  do  what  He*  through  his 
Spirit*  bids  us  to  doen 


TRAVELS  AMONG  FRIENDS 

It  must  have  been  in  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1905  that  Father  went  to  Indiana  visiting  meetings* 
relatives  and  friends*  but  no  letter  is  at  hand 
telling  of  it0  It  was  in  reference  to  that  time 
that  Uncle  Alfreds  letter  was  written  of  l-3,=,1906o 
previously  given  in  this  in  describing  the  old  home 
in  Morgan  County*  telling  that  he  would  like  to 
have  been  along© 

Father  attended  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  also*  as 
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he  had  wished  to  do  when  Mother  was  living®  Here 
he  met  Thomas  Whitson  from  Philadelphia®  They 
traveled  together  when  coming  west*  Thomas  on  a 
religious  visit  and  Father  homeward®  Father  much 
enjoyed  their  close  friendship® 

Iowa  was  the  next  stop*  where  he  spent  the 
winter  mostly  in  the  home  of  his  children®  He 
homed  with  Zacheus  and  Mary  Test  while  they  paid 
religious  visits  to  nearly  all  if  not  quite  all 
the  families  belonging  to  Springville  Monthly 
Meeting®  He  said*  t?We  arose  early  and  went  eveiy 
day-^stuek  to  it  as  closely  as  if  w©  had  been 
gathering  eorn®fl?  Springville*  Coal  Greeks  and 
Hickory  Grove  Monthly  Meetings*  at  that  time*  con- 
stituted  Hicicory^Grove  Quarterly  Meeting*  which 
still  belonged  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  (Conserva¬ 
tive)*  It  was>  Sparge  monthly  meeting  and  it  took 
them  tw&^w&eks •^tbfcget  all  around® 

There  was  much  agitation  about  whether  Hick¬ 
ory  Grove  Quarterly  Meeting  should  belong  to  lowm 
Yearly  Meeting*  seven  hundred  miles  nearer®  Some 
thought  one  way  and  some  another*  and  many  would 
have  been  glad  to  know  Father0 s  mind  on  the  sub¬ 
ject®  But  he  did  not  talk  to  the  people  about 
that*  but  preached  true  heart  religion*  which  many 
were  hungry  for*  and  it  had  a  good  quieting  effect® 
Only  with  some  of  the  leaders  did  he  privately 
speak  his  feelings  very  freely*  and  it  was  not 
hard  to  m@  that  his  visit  had  much  influence  in 
removing  some  difficulties*  and  creating  more  har¬ 
mony®  Some  time  later  the  Quarterly  Meeting  re¬ 
quested  to  be  set  qff  and  to  report  to  Iowa  Yearly 
Meeting*,  which  was  done® 

At  this  time  Father  asked  an  opportunity  to 
worship  with  the  men  in  the  penitentiary  at  Ana- 
mosa®  The  chaplain  limited  Father  to  eight  min¬ 
utes®  Father  showed  then  as  clearly  as  ever  he 
did*  that  he  could  !*work  in  Ms  own  harness*  and 
at  the  same  time  on  the  other  side  of  the  tongue n ® 
He  could  make  use  of  such  opportunities  as  were 
given®  He  laid  his  watch  on  the  table  before  him 
and  spoke  directly*  clearly*  eloquently*  and  rapid¬ 
ly*  He  told  of  God°s  love  for  all  men*  and  for 
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them,  even  though  their  hands  may  have  been 
stained  with  a  brother 8 s  blood©  He  spoke  of  his 
own  love  and  concern  for  them*  He  preached  a 
big  round  sermon  in  the  allotted  time,  and  sat 
down*  The  chaplain,  then  said|>  could  have  giv¬ 
en  you  a  few  more  minutes 

He  visited  other  neighborhoods  of  Friends 
and  had  what  is  termed  ^religious  opportunities 
with  the  families ,  as  shown  above*  But  to  him 
the  social  part  was  also  religious*  He  did  not 
make  fine  distinctions *  The  social  side  was  a 
part  of  his  mission  in  life  and  he  was  a  good 
mixer*  His  lively  sociability  £oon  relieved  any 
strain  in  a  company  where  he  was*  and  when  he 
talked  he  usually  said  something*  Though  now 
bereft  and  lonely ,  he  was  still  cheerful*  He 
felt  it  would  not  be  right  to  be  gloomy*  His 
very  presence  carried  with  it  an  atmosphere  of 
contentment ,  faith,  trusty  and  love,  which  was 
uplifting*  If  any  little  mean  feeling  existed 
in  others,  it  was  soon  supplanted  by  a  healthy 
desire  for  a  truly  right  life*  Many  questions 
were  asked  him  by  younger  people 9  and  his  answers 
were  listened  to  with  attention*  Here,  of  course, 
was  a  remnant  of  hero  worship*  But,  while  h© 
could  enlighten,  many  a  time,  he  never  told  people 
to  do  as  he  said  or  thought,  but  to  do  what  seemed 
right  for  them* 

His  influence  lost  nothing  by  an  apt  and 
funny  story  now  and  then* 

He  could  come  to  other  people8 s  view  points, 
but  not  always,  if  they  differed*  One  man,  a  min¬ 
ister,  argued  against  total  abstinence  from  alcohol 
saying,  WA  man  needs  a  stimulant *"  Father  said, 
wNow,I  contend  a  roan  don*t  need  a  stimulant*" 

Once  while  visiting  at  the  home  of  an  aged 
Friend  of  ultra  conservative  type,  there  was  a 
"religious  sitting"*  Father  had  delivered  his 
message  and  all  were  quiet*  This  man  then  saids 
f,X  have  heard  Ephraim  Bowles,  that  thou  said  in 
Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  that  thou  did  not  want  more 
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discipline  than  religion*  This  has  been  in  thy 
way  since  coming  amongst  us*  for  we  must  obey  the 
discipline*1*  Father  was  now  hard  of  hearing*  and 
one  had  to  speak  very  distinctly  if  he  understood 
it*  He  thought  this  was  meant  for  some  others*  so 
he  said  nothing  and  passed  out  of  the  room*  Fath¬ 
er^  companions  explained  this*  and  told  the  man 
they  thought  it  likely  that  Ephraim  Bowles  had  said 
such  a  thing*  as  it  accorded  with  his  life*  That 
if  h©  did  say  it*  he  must, hay©  had  in  mind  the 
scripture  teaching*  **the  letter  killeth  and  the 
spirit  maketh  alive**  *  But  if  there  were  objections 
to  Father5©  going  on*  they  would  stop  until  satis¬ 
faction  was  made*  8S0h*  no*M  the  man  replied*  **I 
just  wanted  him  to  know  how  I  felt  about  it**8 

When  told  of  this*  Father  said*  wWell*  1*11 
have  a  talk  with  him  about  that***  and  he  did*  For 
he  was  ready  to  stand  for  the  spirit  of  Truth  in 
the  heart*  no  difference  from  what  quarter  it  was 
as  sailed  <,  In  their  talk  the  man  contended  that  w© 
must  mind  the  discipline  first  and  foremost*  Fath¬ 
er  said*  nNo*  I  say  we  must  mind  the  spirit  first* 
and  the  letter  will  take  care  of  itself *  I  believe 
in  the  discipline  and  want  it  maintained*  but  we 
are  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  it—in  the  intent  of 
it*  if  we  are  to  be  benefitted  by  it* 11  That  Friend 
was  very  kind  and  loving  afterward * 

Later  Father  wrote  §  11  It  was  the  7th  of  3rd 

month  when  I  got  home  from  Iowa*  I  am  making  my 
home  with  Levies  now  *  Jfy  chicken  business  is  all 
I  have  to  see  after*  They  fixed  up  a  room  quite 
nice  for  me*  and  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  make 
me  comfortable* 88 

Near  that  time  Mary  Test  of  Iowa  wrote  8 
*84~31“1906e  Zaceheus  has  not  been  to-  meeting  since 
his  sickness o  X  went  last  First  Day  and  was  glad 
I  dido  I  was  reminded  of  the  time  thee  was  there<> 
The  meeting  was  favored  with  a  previous  solemnity* 
which  I  hope  we  realize  is  not  at  our  command* 

**I  have  often  thought  of  the  time  we  spent 
with  thee  in  the  religious  engagements  and  have 
not  felt  to  regret  it«  W®  realize  we  are  very 
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shortsighted  creatures ,  and  know  not  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth *  But  what  does  it  matter  if  the 
dispensations  meted  out  redound  to  His  glory,  and 
to  the  peace  of  our  souls? 

MMay  thee  be  favored  now  in  the  evening  of 
thy  days  with  wisdom  to  direst  thee  and  a  mantle 
of  righteousness  for  a  covering*® 

To  Abner  and  Ella  Newlin,  Father  wrote g  ^Galena 
8~3^1906o  Dear  childrens  I  was  much  interested  in 
the  account  you  gave,  from  time  to  time  of  your  late 
visit  to  the  east*  I  have  no  doubt  you  realized 
the  fulfillment  of  the  scripture  that  5 when  he  put- 
teth  forth  his  own  sheep  he  goeth  before  them  and 
leadeth5  them,  and  that  he  enabled  you  to  return 
with  peace  in  your  own  breasts f  also  that  it  seems 
sweet  and  refreshing  to  get  home  where  you  can  lean 
back  and  rest  a  while* 

HBut  this  we  often  find  is  only  a  preparation 
for  further  service  in  the  church,  which  meanJs 
God8s  family*  And  if  we  become  members  of  it,  we 
are  members  of  Christ ®s  body*  No  doubt  we  will  be 
called  upon  from  time  to  time  to  labor  in  his 
church  if  we  are  only  careful  to  keep  our  lamps 
trimmed  and  burning*  I  often  feel  the  need  of 
this** 

In  fathers  loneliness  after  Mother  was  gone, 
despite  his  age  and  situation,  he  even  considered 
marriage  again,  but  he  found  he  did  not  want  to 
tie  his  life  to  any  one*  He  said,  nIt  might  be 
a  hindrance  to  my  work  for  my  Master*®  That  de¬ 
cision  did  not  interfere  with  his  enjoyment  of 
association  with  all  of  his  friends  and  co-workers* 


THE  RESIDUE  OF  THY  DAYS 

The  children  had  preferred  that  Father  give 
up  all  regular  work,  as  he  wanted  to  be  away  a 
good  deal," except  in  the  busiest  seasop,  but  they 
had  not  insisted  on  it,  since,  as  yet,  he  had 
seemed  to  cling  to  it*  So  they  were  surprised  when 
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he  came  in  one  rainy  day  and  said*  *Iha  g®£ng  to 
give  up  this  work*® 

He  told  them  he  had  been  having  a  rather  hard 
time  that  morning  caring  for  his  chickens*  when 
finally  he  slipped  and  fell©  The  the  language  was 
plain  to  him*  ”quit  this  business ©  I  have  need  of 
the  residue  of  thy  days©* 

•  •  *  - }  % 

After  that  he  devoted  most  of  his  tim^^fco 
social  and  religious  visits©  Tovhim  ±%;  wps  all 
religious  work*  He  would  stay  a  few  months  inoone 
neighborhood*  and  while  there  he  att erided  the  local 
meeting ror  church. whatever  name©  perhaps  with- 
out  exception  he  wot  given  opportunity  to  speak  to 
the  people  as  he  wished©  And  in  Bible^chools  ^ 
questions  were  hot  Infrequently  referred  to  him© 

A  former  Walnut  Creek  acquaintance  turned" readily 
to  him  with*  ”How  is  it*  Ephraim?”  as*  if  the  day 
had  never  been  when  their  views  squarely  clashed* 
though  their  mutual  respect  never  had  been  lessened© 

He  visited  the  neighbors  whether  church  members 
or  not*  and  was  interested  in  their  interests*  enjoy 
ing  many  things*  having  many  heart  to  heart  talks* 
and  encouraging  the  good  in  all© 

After  feeling  clear  of  one  place*  he  passed 
on  to  the  home  of  another  of  his  children  and  spent 
a  similar  period©  Then  again  he  wanted  to  go  ^home* 
to  his  own  meeting  and  old  friends© 

In  the  summer  of  1808  there  was  a  family  re¬ 
union  at  Wichita*  Kansas©  There  Father  and  his 
eight  living  children  sat  down  to  the  table  all  to¬ 
gether  for  the  first  time  in  thirty  years*  though 
they  had  visited  back  and  forth©  It  was  a  time  to 
be  felt  more  than  described© 

While  still  there*  Father  had  his  first  sight 
of  an  airplane©  He  w®otes  ^The  fair  is  on  this 
week©  There  is  an  aer ©naught  in  attendance©  He 
has  gone  up  every  day©  I  saw  the  machine  one  even¬ 
ing  from  home0  They  said  he  lit  in  a  tree  once 
and  smashed  the  thing  up  some*  but  not  so  but  what 
he  made  the  ascent  next  day© 
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Left  to  right  -  Lindley  Bowles *  Gilbert  Bowie s* 
Joanna  Bowles  Mott*  Levi  Bowles *  Edith  Stanton 
Worthy  Elihu  Bowles *  Ella  Bowles  Newlin*  Amos 
Bowles ®  Seated  -  Ephraim  Bowles®  Taken  Wichita* 
Kansas*  August  1908 <> 

”Lizzie*  I  want  thee  to  look  through  my  pic¬ 
tures  and  get  Uncle  William  and  Aunt  Rachel  Epper¬ 
son’s*  and  Aunt  Rachel  Barnett’s  and  Aunt  Bashie’s 
with  her  children*  and  Amanda  Parnell® s0  I  want 
them  for  the  genealogy  book®”  Father  had  hoped  to 
see  printed  what  he  had  ready*  but  it  was  not  accom 
plished® 

”2-10-1909 o  I  am  here  at  Amos’s  Ohiar  Green¬ 
field*  Iowa)— Yesterday  was  my  80th  birthday®  It 
seems  strange  to  think  that  I  am  so  old®  A  great 
many  who  have  been  strong  and  robust  through  their 
lives  are  taken  off  suddenly®  I  believe  man  was 
created  for  a  noble  purpose  even  the  glory  of  God® 
And  if  he  had  a  purpose  in  creating  us*  he  has  a 
purpose  in  preserving  our  lives®  Thoughts  like 
these  often  make  me  feel  the  greatest  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  my  Heavenly  Father  for  the  untold  blessings 
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Back  Row,  L.to  R~~  J®  J*  Newlin,  Edwin  Stanton, 
Levi  Bowles,  Elihu  Bowles,  Gilbert  Bowles, 
Chester  Mott* 

2nd  Row,  L  to  R  -  Lindley  Bowles,  Abner  Le  Newlin, 
Hazel  Stanton,  Edith  Newlin,  Jane  Bowles, 
Julia  Bowles,  Mary  Newlin  (Hasp itog#),  Winnie 
Bowles  e  vQ  r^f’^/cL 


3rd  Row,  L  to  R  -  Wme  Worth,  Amos  Bowles,  Ella 

Newlin,  Gordon  Bowles,  Ephraim  Bowles,  Chester 
Bowles,  Edith  Stanton  Worth,  Milford  Mott, 


Joanna  Bowles  Mott,  Elizabeth  Bowles » 

Bottom  Row,  L  to  R  -  Mary  Mott  (#wa&),  (Dr*)  H©r« 
bert  Bowles,  Helen  Bowles 0  /  Taken  Wichita^ 
Kansas,  1908* 
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with  which  I  am  favored  *  I  also  want  to  fill  up 
the  remainder  of  my  days,  be  they  few  or  many, 
in  that  way  and  manner  He  would  have  me  d©0* 

To  Gilberts,  still  in  the  United  States  on 
furlough!  ssDear  childrens  I  have  nothing  but 
encouragement  for  you,  believing  that  as  we  draw 
nigh  to  God  from  day  to  day,  he  will  draw  nigh  to 
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us  9  and  instruct  us  in  whatsoever  he  has  for  us  to 
do. 


n22nd.  I  am  at  Earl  ham  now.  Have  been  quite 
well  all  winter.  I  was  not  expecting  you  to  start 
back  to  Japan  quite  as  soon  as  you  talk  like.  It 
don't  look  much  like  I  would  ever  see  you  again  in 
this  world,  after  you  go  this  time.  But  if  I  never 
do,  I  couldn't  discourage  you  from  going,  or  from 
laboring  in  the  place  and  manner  your  Heavenly 
Father  would  have  you  do. — I  expect  to  stay  here  till 
after  Yearly  Meeting  next  fall.  I  am  counting  on 
spending  the  time  with  you  while  you  are  here. 

True  to  his  plan.  Father  spent  several  weeks 
with  his  son  filbert  and  family  who  were  now  in 
their  temporary  home,  George  Edwin  Standing* s  coun¬ 
try  home  near  Earlham,  Iowa,  and  greatly  appreciated 
the  privilege.  Gilberts  last  and  tenderest  memor¬ 
ies  of  Father,  picture  hifn  seated  under  the  large 
maple  trees,  with  the  grandchildren  about  him  or 
playing  in  the  yard,  as  the  lengthening  shadows 
of  the  long  summer  days  often  found  him  poring  over 
the  pages  of  his  Bible.  A  little  before  this  Father 
had  written*  **If  I  should  keep  as  well  as  I  now  am 
until  next  fall,  I  think  I  shall  pass  through  the 
country  where  you  are  now  (N.Y.)  and  down  into  North 
Carolina,  on  a  religious  visit.  I  think  I  shall 
visit  the  old  home,  Elizabeth  City,  (N.C.)  where  my 
father  was  born  and  partly  raised. 

But  after  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  Father  went  back 
to  his  Spring  River  home.  He  did  not  then  go  on 
his  contemplated  visit  to  North  Carolina.  He  was 
taken  very  sick,  and  it  was  thought  tRat  he  could 
not  live.  His  older  children  all  came  to  be  with 
him.  He  told  them  his  life  work  was  not  done,  and 
that  he  believed  he  would  yet  visit  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  all  of  his  children  except  the 
one  in  Japan.  He  said,  **The  language  seems  to  be 
*Thou  shalt  not  die  at  this  time.  I  have  further 
service  for  thee  here.J* 

**12-6-1909.  We  are  in  usual  health,  except 
myself,  and  I  don't  think  I  shall  have  to  make  corn- 
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plaint  much  longer 0  V/hat  a  good  visit  I  had  with 


ing  about  you  all,  and  it  seemed  to  me  I  never  felt 
you  so  near  to  me  in  my  life<>  I  soon  found  my  eyes 
filled  with  tears  and  my  prayers  ascending  to'  the 
Most  High  for  hi^  protecting  care  over  us,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  were  heard * 

,!We  must  keep  up  our  spiritual  warfare,  and 
not  lay  down  our  arms,  no  matter  how  well  fortified 
we  may  think  ourselves  to  be,  for  the  enemy  is  al¬ 
ways  on  the  alert  *n 

882-12-10*  I  saw  an  account  of  the  high  tax 
over  there  (in  Japan)  0  I  donH  see  how  the  people 
can  raise  it  and  support  their  families  *  I  thought 
it  must  be  a  mistake  *  But  no  matter  where  we  are 
we  can  only  use  our  influence  as  best  we  can**  If 
we  do  this  we  can  feel  clear  ourselves* 

WI  often  think  of  the  time  spent  at  your  sum¬ 
mer  home  last  year,  a  time  I  suppose  none  of  us  will 
ever  forget  while  life  and  sensibility  remain*  And 
then,  dear  children,  if  we  live  right  in  this  world, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  meet  where  there  is  no  night, 
and  where  sorrow  and  sighing  never  come* —Let  us 
live  so  near  the  Heavenly  Father  from  day  to  day  that 
we  may  all  meet  around  Ms  throne  0 

*8This,  dear  children  and  grandchildren,  is  what 
I  am  striving  to  live  for*  And  as  He  seems  pleased 
to  lengthen  out  my  days  I  want  so  to  live  that  when 
He  shall  call  me  to  render  a  final  account  it  may 
be  with  joy  and  not  with  grief *?t 

**Wichita,  Kansas*  8-7-1910*  %  very  dear  little 

grandchildrens  I  received  your  nice  little  pictures 
sometime  ago,  which  you  sent  me*  They  are  nice  and 
all  right,  and  I  was  much  pleased  with  them*  I;  was 
at  Aunt  Edith ?s  when  they  earned  said  to  her,  "Look 
here,  Xffve  got  something  nice*”  I  just  had  my  pic¬ 
ture  taken  a  few  days  before— four  generations*  I 
told  Aunt  Edith  I  was  rich* n 
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"The  big  Arkansas  River  quit  running  some¬ 
time  ago,  till  about  three  days  ago  a  big  rain  in 
western  Colorado  started  it  down  here*  Yesterday 
it  was  so  muddy  the  fish  had  to  swim  around  on  top 
to  get  breathe  Uncle  Lindley  said  he  saw  people 
wading  around  in  the  river  picking  them  up© 

"It  has  been  very  warm  here—I  want  to  go  to 
the  zoo  in  the  parko  They  have  a  buffalo*  three 
bears,  three  coyotes,  two  lions,  and  several  kinds 
of  birds,  and  some  alligators© 

"I  met  Isaac  Painter  here©  The  family  lived 
close  neighbors  to  us  at  West  Union,  Indiana©  His 
first  wife  was  Joanna  Johnson,  for  whom,  principally 
we  named  ours©  He  seemed  very  glad  to  see  me,  and 
gave  me  a  nice  cane©  (Isaac  made  the  cane  from  wood 
he  found  somewhere  on  the  west  coast)©  He  is  80, 
and  didnTt  look  much  more  capable  of  going  around 
than  I© 

"Your  loving  and  well  wishing  Grandfather, 

Ec  B©« 


Not  far  from  this  time,  once  while  Father  was 
at  home,  George  Overman  came  into  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  two  old  men,  each  named  for  the  other^s 
father,  met  for  the  first  time  and  enjoyed  the 
visit© 


TO  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Father  now  had  his  calculations  made  to  go 
on  quite  an  extended  tour,  and  had  the  date  set  to 
start©  He  realized  that  at  his  age  it  might  never 
be  carried  out©  But  he  "only  knew  his  present  duty 
and  his  Lord^s  command  to  occupy  ?til  he  come*” 

It  would  take  a  good  deal  of  means©  He  was 
old,  and  clumsy,  and  hard  of  hearing©  And  who 
would  go  with  him?  So  his  children  talked  and 
questioned©  There  were  plenty  of  excuses©  But  he 
saw  none  of  these  things  as  serious  obstacles©  He 
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said  he  could  ride  on  the  train  as  well  as  he 
ever  could®  There  was  nothing  hard  about  that® 
Benjamin  Brown  of  N0  helped  him  out*  writing 
us  that ^  if  Father  got  sick,,  it  was  no  farther  to 
Heaven  from  North  Carolina  than  from  Kansas®  He 
had  a  minute  of  recommendation  from  this  meeting* 
and  likely  some  help  as  to  expenses® 

So  he  went 2  with  Isaac  Hodson  as  companion* 
not  so  old  by  several  years®  Father  said  Isaac 
was  ^pretty  spry  and  a  good  business  manager  ®t? 

While  at  Earlham*  Iowa  he  wrote  * 

nI  left  home  on  the  1st  of  11th  month  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Isaac  Hodson®  We  were  three  nights  and 
two  days  on  the  road®  Took  sleeper  two  nights® 
Didn?t  get  very  tired®  Had  a  pleasant  trip®  We 
went  the  Southern  route *  as  it  is  called® 

M After  leaving  home  the  first  town  of  impor¬ 
tance  was  Springfield*  Mo®*  then  Nashville*  Term®* 
Birmingham*  Ala®*,  and  Atlanta*  Ga®  Then  across 
ScC®  and  NCG®  to  Woodland  in  Northampton  County 
where  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  held*  and  was  thought 
to  be  a  very  good  one® 

MThen  I  visited  two  meetings  belonging  to  it* 
and  quite  a  number  of  families*  and  appointed  some 
meetings®  Appointed  some  meetings  outside  Friends* 
one  in  Goldsboro  in  the  Courthouse*  also  one  in 
Pikesville®  Both  were  favored  meetings® 

wBoth  these  places  were  ravaged  by  both  armies 
during  the  war  (Civil  War)®  I  contrasted  the  spir¬ 
it  of  war  with  that  of  the  Gospel®  Vfy  message 
seemed  to  be  well  received*  and  some  expressed  a 
desire  for  us  to  have  more  meetings®  Friends  are 
much  scattered*  and  I  traveled  considerable  over 
the  northern  half  of  the  state®  I  was  within  40 
miles  of  the  coast  and  within  25  miles  of  Elizabeth 
City  where  my  grandfather  was  born  and  raised*  and 
where  my  father  was  born  and  lived  till  he  was  ele¬ 
ven  years  old®  I  thought  I  would  visit  it*  but  I 
saw  what  the  county  was  like*  and  it  was  ten  miles 
to  the  depot*  and  roads  very  sandy  and  slavish* 
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sometimes  for  miles  together®  They  can*t  trot  a 
horse  to  advantage,  at  all,  the  whole  eastern  half 
of  the  state o  It  is  low,  level,  and  very  sandy® 
Only  12  to  14  ft®  to  water  any  place®  It  is  very 
much  like  it  is  along  the  Arkansas  River,  only  more 
so®  A  great  many  fields  looked  almost  like  a  sand 
bar® 


"But  with  the  use  of  fertilizer  it  produced 
most  farm  crops  fairly  well,  particularly  cotton® 
which  they  used  to  say  is  "king*®  They  also  raise 
tobacco  and  peanuts®  They  fatten  their  hogs  on 
peanuts  and  sweet  potatoes® 

"The  timber  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  state 
is  nearly  all  pine®  Not  half  of  the  land  is 
cleared®  Pine  grows  to  perfection  on  that  sandy 
land®  There  were  many  saw-mills  scattered  over 
the  country,  and  lumbering  seemed  to  be  very  com¬ 
mon® 


"The  western  half  of  the  state  is  more  hilly 
with  more  of  a  red  clay  soil,  better  for  wheat, 
grass  and  oak  timber®  The  country  in  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  is  much  this  same  kind® 
We  crossed  these  states  in  the  day  time,  so  had  a 
pretty  good  view.  Farmers  complained  that  labor¬ 
ing  hands  left  the  farms  for  the  sawmills®  Lum¬ 
bering  could  pay  higher  wages® 

"It  is  no  place  for  a  western  farmer  who  wants 
to  raise  stock®  But  a  500  lb®  bale  of  cotton,  the 
product  of  an  acre,  will  bring  about  as  much  as  a 
two-horse  load  of  hogs  in  Iowa®  Sometimes  they 
raise  two  bales  to  the  acre®  They  mostly  haul  a 
bale  of  cotton  in  a  cart  with  rather  a  small  mule® 

I  saw  one  man  with  an  ox  to  his  cart,  with  a  bale 
of  cotton,  going  along  as  nicely  as  any  of  them® 

"A  cart  is  the  most  common  means  of  convey¬ 
ance  in  all  that  sandy  country®  It  is  better  than 
a  wagon®  There  are  not  so  many  wheels  to  cut  their 
way  through  the  sand®  The  people  seem  to  live  well 
and  are  happy  and  contented® 
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MI  had  a  ride  of  about  20  miles  in  a  steam¬ 
boat,  on  the  Chowan  River *  Saw  them  catching  fish® 

WI  stopped  in  Indiana  as  I  came  home®  Had  a 
nice  visit  with  sisters  Anna  and  Rebecca,  also  at 
Isaac  Furnas® So  I  enjoyed  good  health  all  the 
time  I  was  awa y,  and  with  a  thankful  heart  was  , 
favored  to  get  back  here  among  my  children  and 
grandchildren  again 

Many  were  the  good  times  we  all  had  during 
Father’s  sojourn  with  usc  He  took  an  interest  in 
our  affairs  as  if  they  were  his  own*  He  was  very 
apt  to  make  himself  useful  at  turns  about  the  house 
or  barn,  or  even  going  to  the  corn  field*  The  way 
he  ripped  the  husk  and  snapped  the  ear*  showed  he 
had  not  forgotten  the  process*  But  he  could  not 
keep  that  up  long*  Mostly  he  sat  in  the  rocking 
chair  reading,  unless  someone  took  time  to  sit  and 
talk  with  him,  for  it  took  time  to  talk*  But  if 
one  picked  up  his  ear  trumpet  he  looked  very  pleas¬ 
ed,  for  now  he  would  have  a  visit®  The  small  chil- 
dres  enjoyed  him,  for  he  took  so  much  interest  in 
their  little  affairs,  and  talked  to  them  about 
things  they  could  understand®  Still  we  see  him 
with  a  child  on  each  knee,  arms  around  both,  and 
all  looking  at  one  picture  book,  reading  rhymes 
and  making  comments* 

After  he  had  been  at  Earlham  a  while  he 
seemed  absorbed  and  rather  weighed  down,  more  than 
was  usual  for  him*  Then  he  told  us  he  felt  he 
must  visit  Friends  in  Iowa*  Arrangements  were 
made,  and  he  visited  meetings  and  families  at  Ack~ 
worth.  Coal  Creek,  West  Branch,  Whittier,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Norway,  and  Stavanger*  Later  visited 
Paullina  Friends®  He  was  gone  near  six  weeks* 

Of  this  he  wrote 3 

!,I  kept  well  all  the  time*  Friends  seemed 
glad  to  see  me  everywhere©  We  had  many  previous 
meetings  and  family  sittings*  I  felt  to  have  been 
much  favored  amongst  them*  I  never  made  a  visit 
that  gave  me  more  satisfaction  in  the  retrospect* 
They  remembered  me  with  their  money  as  well  as 
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their  love*  though  I  was  not  in  immediate  need* 89 
(For  traveling  expenses  they  all  knew  he  had  to 
have  if  he  carried  out  his  concern0) 

After  all  this  travail  of  spirit  and  labor 
of  body «  we  could  not  wonder  he  had  seemed  weighed 
down  before  undertaking  it*  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  were  strengthened  and  encouraged  in  the 
better  way*  and  the  ties  of  Christian  fellowship 
drawn  more  closely*  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that 
obedience  to  the  injunction  "In  the  morning  sow 
thy  seedy  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thine 
hand”  was  an  acceptable  sacrifice* 

"Earlham*  la*  4-20-1911 0  (To  Lindleys,  now 
in  Texas) o  How  we  are  scattered*  but  not  so  far 
but  we  can  think  of  and  write  to  one  another 0  and 
pray  for  one  another 9  as  we  may  feel  drawn e  It 
seems  so  much  farther  since  you  went  down  there , 
but  I  hope  it  may  be  for  the  best*  I  am  anxious 
to  know  all  about  how  you  are* 

"GeddeSy  South  Dakota *  6-18-1911 o  I  am  hav¬ 
ing  a  very  nice  time  with  Amos  and  Julia*  They 
have  a  nice  home  and  seem  well  satisfied  here*  I 
write  a  good  many  letters *  read  a  good  deal*  and 
think  a  good  deal*  lie  on  the  lounge*  and  enjoy 
life  pretty  well* 

"Dear  little  children*  you  would  be  interested 
to  see  a"* little  boy  that  rides  around  over  town  on 
a  little  black  pony  not  nearly  as  big  as  you  saw 
at  Uncles8 *  He  sits  up  very  straight* 

"I  once  told  some  of  you  about  Tom  Thumb  and 
his  ponies  and  carriage*  I  saw  mention  of  him 
the  other  day  in  the  paper  that  agreed  pretty  well 
with  what  I  remember*  That  said  Tom  was  22  inches 
high  -  I  thought  he  was  32*  I  know  he  was  very 
small*  His  ponies  were  very  small*  and  the  carri¬ 
age  was  made  to  correspond*  I  saw  them  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  along  in  the  5508s*  (Father  also  told  the 
children  that  Tom5s  wife  was  just  a  little  larger 
than  he*) 
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Father  had  hoped  to  go  on  to  Washington  state 
to  be  with  EXihu  and  Myrtle  a  while  before  going 
back  home?  but  had  written^ 

11 5^4~19X1  o  l  have  heard  of  your  disappoint¬ 
ment  as  to  a  cherry  crop*  I  have  faith  in  that 
orchard*  DonH  get  discouraged  and  sell  out*  Stick 
right  to  it*  You  are  Kansas-ites  and  can  stand  it* 
This  is  the  year  some  sharpy  might  think  he  could 
make  a  hit  and  buy  it— but  I  think  I  had  better  put 
off  my  trip  there  for  another  year* 

!! Although  I  am  getting  old^  my  health  is  still 
good— In  fact  it  came  to  me  my  Master  has  some  ser¬ 
vice  for  me  yet0!l 

M Galena ,,  Kansas  11-27-19 XI  *  We  had  a  good 
Yearly  Meeting  at  Emporia*  Some  Eastern  Friends 
there* 

88 1-22-1912*  1  have  read  the  new  testament 

through^,  the  old  about  half  through*  Fox*s  Journal^ 
John  Woolman^  Edward  Burroughs  Joseph  Hoag*  70  pages 
of  Stephen  Greilet*  and  newspapers  as  much  as  there 
is  any  profit  in*w 

We  are  having  quite  a  stretch  of 
winter  for  this  county  and  time  of  year*  I  have 
had  one  little  sled  ride*  I  went  to  meeting  in  a 
sled  First  day^  and  to  Isaac  Hodson*s  in  the  after¬ 
noon* 


w3ral4“tl12*  I  can  get  around  nearly  as  well 
as  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years*  I  can  walk  a 
mile  or  so  without  feeling  J.t  much*  But  I  feel  I 
have  no  lease  on  my  life*  pnly  as  I  have  appre¬ 
hended  my  Master  had  some  service  for  me  here  yet* 
But  I  desire  to  live  so  that  I  may  not  be  taken  by 
surprise  when  my  time  does  come* 

81  The  re  are  many  small  things  that*  if  we  do9 
they  amount  to  sin  in  us*  and  there  are  some  things 
that  seem  very  small*  which  if  we  omit  doing*  we 
feel  condemned  for* 

wIt  crossed  my  mind  that  I  must  have  a  talk 
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with — the  hired  girl,  before  she  left*  I  felt  she 
was  hungering  for  righteousness,  and  I  had  a  very- 
previous  opportunity  with  her°r-Iir  regard  to  doing 
what  was  right,  she  said  she  would  be  willing  to 
come  here  to  the  Stone  (Conservative  Friends*  Meet¬ 
ing)  if  she  thought  it  were  required  of  her*  I 
told  her  that  was  not  what  I  was  meaning,  that  it 
was  not  at  the  White  Meeting  House,  or  the  Big  Stone 
Meeting  House,  more  than  anywhere  else  that  the  Lord 
will  be  worshipped,  though  I  feel  the  latter  to  be 
my  place*  But  in  our  hearts  is  the  true  temple  of 
the  Lord,  and  he  will  be  worshipped  there  only*  We 
talked  a  half  hour  or  so*  At  the  last  she  said, 

*1  shall  remember  this  talk  as  long  as  I  live*1  It 
is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  instrumental  in  encour¬ 
aging  even  one  individual,  as  I  felt  I  was  then*” 

(How  like  the  old  question  as  to  where  men 
ought  to  worship  -  at  Samaria,  or  Jerusalem,  and  it 
was  the  same  answer*) 

!,I  would  advise  you  not  to  sell  that  meeting 
house  (in  Earlham)  for  a  while  yet*  We  don*t  know 
how  things  may  turn**. We  can  only  do  the  best  we 
can  for  Society  while  we  live,  anyway*  If  we  only 
do  that  we  will  be  clear* 

** 4-7-1912*  I  just  had  a  letter  giving  account 
of  sister  Rebecca Ts  death*  She  was  buried  at  old 
White  Lick- — She  was  a  dear  sister  to  me*  Though 
she  lived  so  far  away,  it  makes  me  more  sad  and 
lonely*  But  it  is  no  cause  for  grief  on  her  ac¬ 
count - Like  many  of  the  rest  of  us,  she  had  her 

share  of  trials,  but  I  think  she  always  profited 
by  them* 

!,Write  soon  and  tell  me  all  about  how  things 
are  at  home  (Japan)  at  the  mission,  and  about  the 
peace  work*  That  peace  work  I  believe  is  felt 
almost  over  our  whole  nation* 

”4-12-1912*  Elisha  Steer  and  wife  came  in 
from  California  second  day*  Harry  Moore  and  Jos¬ 
eph  Leeds,  Fourth  day*  Elisha  and  Harry  both  had 
good  service  at  meeting*  Harry  spoke  excellently 
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yesterday*  A  good  many  members  were  in* ®  (to 
Iowa  children) t 

"Galena*  Kansas*  4-25-1912*  We  are  in  fair 
health o  Lizzie  has  a  great  way  of  dealing  out- 
some  kind  of  spring  purifier*  or  blood  purifier. 
Whichever  it  is*  it  is  not  very  good*  but  I  guess 
a  pretty  good  thing*  It  seems  to  be  helping  my  ' 
erysipelas *  though  that  has  not  bothered  me  badly 
of  late* 

"I  have  hoed  the  garden*  all  that  has  been 
done  yet*  The  store  simply  keeps  them  (Levi’s) 
on  the  jump*  They  are  having  the  best  trade  yet* 

It  takes  so  much  hauling*  They  handle  so  much  feed 
and  flour  and  cement* 

"It  will  soon  be  your  quarterly  meeting  time 
up  at  Paullina *  We  had  a  good  one  up  there  a  year 
ago*  If  you  go*  give  my  love  and  best  wishes  to 
Aunt  Anna  Oleson*  She  certainly  is  a  devoted  Chris- 
tian*  When  Susanna  Ramsey  and  I  were  visiting  fam¬ 
ilies  up  there  last  springy  we  had  a  sitting  with 
her  and  the  family*  How  completely*  though  surround¬ 
ed  by  wealth*  she  is  clothed  with  th6  sun*  and  has 
the  moon  under  her  feet!  There  is  a  power  that  can 
rescue  the  children  of  men*  What  a  blessed  attain¬ 
ment  the  Christianas  hope  of  immortality  is!" 

"5-29- 8 12*  I  had  word  of  brother  Alfred 8 s 
death*  I  feel  the  stroke  very  keenly*  kfer  father’s 
family  is  dropping  off  fast*  It  will  not  be  long 
•til  we  will  all  be  done  with  this  world*  Our  great 
object  should  be  to  be  ready*  and  to  answer  the  end 
of  our  Lord’s  coming  into  this  world*  and  stiffening 
and  dying  on  the  cross*  that  is  the  redemption  of 
the  race* 

"I  met  at  Charles  Brownes  the  other  day* 

He  asked  me  to  come  over*  So  I  went  pretty  soon* 
and  I  think  we  talked  at  least  three  hours*  and  I 
took  dinner  there*  When  I  left  he  said  8 1  would 
not  exchange  such  talks  as  this  for  money!  I  think 
he  is  certainly  trying  to  do  right* 

"Things  seem  prosperous  this  spring  here  in 

the  valley* 


"I  am  anxious  about  your  land  title 0  I  hope 
you  will  get  it  straightened  out.  I  hope  there 
will  be  work  you  can  all  do  there  (in  Texas)  while 
you  get  your  orange  and  fig  orchard  started.  I 
should  like  to  go  with  you  boys  on  a  fishing  ex¬ 
cursion  o  I  hope  you  have  a  good  Bible  school  and 
meeting  and  that  you  will  be  interested  in  them®* 

n 5-30-1912 o  I  have,  on  request,  written  some 
for  the  Japanese  Friend  on  Silent  V/ or ship  and  the 
way  George  Fox  found  it® 

"The  true  worship  of  Almighty  God  consists  in 
reverence  of  feeling  for  him®  The  Scriptures  say 
?They  that  would  come  to  God  must  believe  that  he 
is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  all  them  that 
diligently  seek  him® f 

"That  God,  I  am  satisfied,  will  meet  the  wit¬ 
ness  in  every  manfs  heart®  We  must  come  into  the 
condition  that  John  was  in®  He  says  *he  was  in  the 
Spirit  on  the  Lord*s  Day. 1  Our  gifts  may  not  be  as 
great  as  his,  but  they  come  from  the  same  Fountain, 
which  is  that  of  Light  and  Knowledge®  And  John 
says,  fWhatsoever  maketh  manifest  is  light ®!  When 
we  realize  that  He  (this  Spirit,  Light  or  Power)  is 
God  that  made  all  things,  and  created  man  a  living 
soul,  and  that  it  is  He  that  appears  thus  by  his 
own  Holy  Spirit  in  the  secret  of  every  manss  heart, 
rewarding  us  for  well  doing,  and  condemning  us  for 
evil;  and  when  we  can  feel  a  willingness  wrought 
within  us  to  be  taught  of  God,  and  desires  are 
created  that  He,  in  his  great  mercy,  will  enable  us 
to  walk  in  that  high  way  of  holiness  that  has  been 
cast  up  for  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  to  walk  in, 
then  are  we  in  a  state  of  mind  and  feeling  that 
constitutes  silent  worship® 

"And  this  worship  may  be  accomplished  with  as 
little  ceremony  as  was  that  of  the  Publican  who 
went  up  to  the  temple  to  pray®  He  only  smote  on 
his  breast  and  said  *Lord  be  merciful  to  me  a  sin¬ 
ner®1  Even  the  sigh  of  the  penitent  in  heart  may 
find  acceptance  with  Almighty  God,  for  it  signifies 
reference  and  obedience,  and  that  also  is  worship, 
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for  it  speaks  the  silence  of  our  fleshly  nature  * 

(Evil  dispositions©) 

“Spiritual  worship  may  be  performed  without 
the  intervention  of  any  man*  save  the  man  Christ 
Jesus ,  the  only  mediator  between  the  Father  and 
uso  When  we  ar©  in  an  attitude  of  spiritual  wor¬ 
ship  ^  then  alone  are  we  truly  prepared  for  vocal 
service  in  the  worship  of  Almighty  God® 

“Robert  Barclay  says#  9 A  meeting  may  be  held 
to  profit  though  nothing  b©  said  from  beginning  to 
end©1  Yet  Hrhen  the  saints  are  thus  met  together 
in  this  power ,  it  doth  most  naturally  excite  us  to 
preachy  pray#  and  exhort  each  other©1 

“George  Fox  found  early  in  life  a  desire  for 
something  he  did  not*  of  himself  possess©  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  Ghurch  of  England*  under  the 
authority  of  the  priest*  and  with  the  idea  that  to 
be  a  minister*  a  man  must  be  bred  at  Oxford*  or  some 
such  theological  school*  and  that  such  were  to  be 
looked  upon  as  examples*  leaders*  and  teachers  be¬ 
cause  of  their  position© 

“But*  as  he  grew  in  experience  and  still  felt 
an  increasing  desire  for  further  knowledge  of  Divine 
things*  more  than  he  gob  by  attending  the  church*  as 
it  was  called*  or  by  conversing  with  the  priest* 
and  the  most  sober  people*  he  found  none  that  could 
speak  to  his  condition© 

“He  spent  much  time  reading  his  Bible  in  lonely 
places*  and  in  walking  in  the  fields  and  woods  alone© 
One  day  it  was  sounded  in  his  ears*  that  there  was 
One  who  could  speak  to  his  condition*  even  Jesus 
Christ©  By  degrees  he  was  brought  to  rely  on  the 
Lord  alone 1  He  soon  found  this  was  the  message  he 
had  to  bear  to  the  world  -Christ  within*  the  hope 
of  Glory© 

“George  Fox  found  Quakerism  when  he  found  true 
religion*  that  which  turns  men  from  sin  to  right¬ 
eousness  ptt 
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As  we  have  seen,  Father  was  much  given  to 
using  figures  *  That  was  his  style  of  expression* 

But  if  he  thought  he  could  be  better  understood  to 
leave  off  all  figures,  he  could  easily  do  it,  as 
in  the  letter  to  the  Indian  children*  He  did  not 
think  one  had  to  know  a  great  deal  in  order  to  be 
good*  He  said  a  babe  is  a  perfect  human  being, 
but  if  it  is  healthy  it  will  grow*  And  so  we 
should  not  only  get  clear  in  the  sight  of  God,  but 
we  should  grow—  !,Let  our  steps  keep  pace  with 
knowledge,"  he  used  to  say*  And  whether  we  our™ 
selves  realized  a  growth,  we  should  at  least  know 
of  being  alive*  He  gave  a  good  discourse  once  at 
a  little  common  meeting  on  Evidences  of  Life*  To 
him,  religion  was  not  complex,  but  simple* 

He  used  to  speak  of  "Putting  off  the  old  man 
with  his  deeds,  and  putting  on  the  new  man  Christ 
Jesus*11  Also,  "The  old  man  dies  hard,"  meaning 
our  evil  inclinations*  But  he  believed  if  we  kept 
on  striving  we  might  reach  a  place  where  we  would 
be  permitted  to  "go  no  more  out"*  That  God  in  His 
mercy  and  goodness  would  say  "it  is  enough"* 

Sometime  in  these  years  we  asked  Father  if 
he  felt  he  did  live  free  from  sin*  He  did  not  make 
a  very  definite  answer*  He  did  not  claim  to  be 
perfect*  He  was  still  allied  to  human  weakness  he 
said,  but  he  felt  he  did  live  above  wilful  trans~ 
gression,  or,  yes,  he  would  not  say  but  he  did 
live  above  actual  sin,  or  indulging  in  a  wrong 
spirit  * 

When  asked  if  he  were  tempted  he  said,  "Oh, 
temptations  are  sometimes  presented  to  me,  but  I 
give  them  no  place*  I  can  hardly  say  it  amounts 
to  temptation*  And  I  feel  as  much  need  now  as  ever 
to  seek  Divine  help,  strength  and  comfort*" 

Now,  as  when  we  were  children,  we  liked  for 
Father  to  do  the  family  Bible  reading  of  morning* 

And  many  times  now  as  thaa.  he  kneeled  and  rever¬ 
ently  offered  thanks  for  the  many  blessings  and  mer¬ 
cies,  prayed  fervently  for  all  of  us,  for  the  church 
and  for  all  men,  that  righteousness  might  prevail  in 
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the  earth;  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  continue 
faithful  to  the  end*  and  be  at  last  permitted  to 
lay  down  his  head  in  peace*  and  that  his  spirit 
might  be  gathered  home*  there  to  join  the  loved 
ones  gone  before*  there  to  sing  praises  to  God 
and  the  Lamb*  forever *  Sometimes  he  talked  to  us* 
telling  us  that  every  sigh,  and  tear*  every  longing 
after  a  better  life  was  heard  by  our  Father  in 
Heaven o  He  also  said  we  do  not  need  revelation 
on  what  we  already  know*  How  fresh  in  memory  are 
all  these  things l 5 

*6-24-1912 •  Dear  little  grandchildren* 
Grandfather  gladly  received  your  kind  and  nice 
little  letters*  I  was  glad  to  hear  how  many  sheep* 
how  much  wool*  how  many  pigs*  and  all  about  your 
little  gardens*  These  things  are  a  part  of  life* 
and  necessary  to  make  people  comfortable*  given  us 
by  the  great  God  who  made  all  things* 

"Grandfather  went  to  Lowell  last  evening  with 
some  other  friends  to  visit  some  acquaintances  there* 
and  I  concluded  to  stay  all  night*  The  most  that  X 
saw  that  would  interest  little  folks  was  the  power 
dam*  as  it  is  called*  where  they  generate  electricity 
to  run  machinery*  and  to  go  on  wires  to  different 
parts  of  the  country  for  many  purposes* 

"But  the  dam  and  pond  would  most  interest  you* 
The  dam*  I  think  is  150  or  200  feet  long*  and  24 
feet  high*  made  of  cement  blocks*  The  pond  looks 
like  a  little  lake*  The  whole  thing  would  be  nice 
for  you  to  make  a  picture  of* 

11 X  thought  your  letters  like  to  have  beat  the 
old  folks11  and  to  top  it  out*  I  like  the  name  of 
your  farm*  I  think  when  a  man  names  his  farm  he 
likes  to  take  care  of  it* 

!,I  have  just  had  a  trip  to  Siloam  Springs* 
Arkansas*  Isaac  Hodson  went  with  me*  We  had  a 
very  satisfactory  time  with  the  Friends  there* 

w9-l6”1912o  Earlham*  Iowa*  I  am  here  in  Iowa 
again*  Left  home  two  weeks  ago*  Left  all  well 
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there  and  found  all  well  here®  I  had  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  trip®  I  came  over  the  Rock  Island,  a  round¬ 
about  way  (in  order  to  have  company  through  Kansas 
City) *  I  re-checked  my  trunk  and  bought  a  ticket 
in  Des  Moines,  but  had  no  trouble 0  Jfy  health  is 
quite  good,  which  I  esteem  a  great  blessing® 

"Iowa  has  done  its  best  this  year®  I  think 
there  is  the  best  corn  crop  I  ever  saw  to  take 
the  country  over,  and  excellent  wheat®  Pastures 
and  meadows  good®  Kansas  has  a  good  crop,  too® 
Authorities  say  there  will  be  100,000,000  bu«  of 
wheat®  That  is  one  fourth  more  than  it  ever  had 
before® 

!,We  had  a  very  good  Quarterly  Meeting  at 
Bear  Creek  a  week  ago®  Several  were  down  from 
0!Brien  County®  Archibald  Crosby,  and  old  Scotch 
ministering  Friend  who  lived  up  there,  died  about 
three  weeks  ago®  He  was  quite  active  in  Society® 
Richard  Mott  is  failing  very  fast,  so  his  son  John 
writes ®n  (Later  dates)  *1  think  when  I  hear  of  so 
many  being  taken  of  what  Jesus  said  !,Know  ye  that 
the  righteous  are  taken  away  from  the  evil  to 
come?" 

nI  plan  to  stay  here  till  the  first  of  Twelfth 
month,  then  go  up  to  Dakota  and  stay  with  Amos  till 
the  first  of  Fourth  month®  Then  if  I  keep  well  I 
think  I  shall  go  out  to  Elihu?s,!  (Washington  state)® 

Father  stayed  at  Earlham  as  planned®  But  be¬ 
fore  the  time  came  to  go,  Amos*s  daughter-in-law 
died,  and  left  them  with  a  little  child  and  a  lone¬ 
ly  son®  Other  sicknesses  in  that  family  made  it 
seem,  certainly,  that  it  was  not  proper  for  Father 
to  add  to  their  care,  and  we  finally  told  him  so, 
plainly®  He  said  firmly,  "I  cannot  feel  satisfied 
unless  I  do  go®"  The  reason  we  thought  he  should 
not  go  was  the  very  reason  he  thought  he  should — 
because  all  the  children  would  be  there  or  near, 
that  winter,  and  he  particularly  wanted  to  be  with 
the  i/hole  family*  And  Amos  wrote  that  if  Father 
wanted  to  come,  not  to  hinder  him* 
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f!Gedes,  S»D*  12-11-1912*  Arrived  here  last 
evening  at  7s 30  o9 clock*  Found  Amos 9 s  about  as 
they  have  been  for  sometime*  I  am  feeling  well 
myself * !! 

Later  Amos  wrote  they  were  getting  along  very 
well  and  that  f!Father  makes  music  for  all  of  us*,s 
Father  had  a  chance  to  get  acquainted  with  all  - 
those  grandchildren  and  had  some  close  heart-to- 
heart  talks * 


ttl-ll-13o  All  in  usual  health*  only  Amos 
sometimes  complains  of  heart  trouble  *  The  baby 
has  grown  fine  0  It  is  just  beginning  to  walk * 

She  is  quite  a  play-thing  and  a  great  pet  for  all 
of  uso  We  are  having  what  we  call  a  Kansas  winter  * 
Little  s  now  £  roads  good*?f 

In  the  spring  Amos  accompanied  Father  as  far 
as  Council  Bluffs,  on  his  way  back  to  Earlhaxn,  and 
saw  Father  safe  on  his  train*  But  Father  did  not 
stay  put*  When  seated  he  discovered  he  had  left 
his  pocket  comb  in  the  hotel*  On  attempting  to 
look  at  his  watch  to  see  if  he  would  have  time  to 
go  for  the  comb,  he  found  the  watch  had  been  left 
too*  He  asked  advice  of  a  trainman  as  to  time, 
and  rushed  back  and  there  were  the  comb,  watch, 
and  his  trumpet*  He  made  it  in  time,  and  arrived 
safe  at  Eariham  again*  > 

Near,  if  not  quite  the  last  time  Father  was 
at  Eariham,  he  was  much  concerned  that  stones  b© 
put  at  his  parents9  graves,  which  never  had  been 
done*  He  went  to  Stuart  and  helped  make  cement 
blocks  for  both*  Thus  after  so  many  years  he  gave 
expression  to  his  filial  love  and  duty  by  vir¬ 
tually  carrying  out  his  mother 9 s  request  that 
Ephraim  and  Alfred  mark  her  tomb  by  a  simple  native 
stone* 

TO  WASHINGTON 

Plans  soon  began  for  hj.s  going  to  Prosser, 
Washington*  He  had  the  date  Fourth  month  8th  set 
for  starting*  Ways  were  not  yet  all  plain*  But 
they  were  made  where  there  seemed  to  be  none,  as 
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had  been  the  case  several  times  before ,  in  these 
latter  years  *  It  was  hard  to  think  of  his  going 
alone  on  so  long  a  journey,  but  we  had  concluded  to 
give  that  upG  So,  his  clothing  and  lunch  were  made 
readyc  Each  meal  was  wrapped  and  labeled  and  dated, 
and  he  was  drilled  on  the  subject „  He  understood, 
saying,  "So  it  wonH  get  wooled  over*11 

We  saw  him  off  on  the  date  set,  and  followed 
him  in  thought  as  the  days  and  nights  came  and  went  e 
Not  hearing  fully,  we  were  anxious e 

"Prosser,  Washington,  4-22-19130  I  sent  a 
letter  giving  a  pretty  full  description  of  my  trip, 
but  from  the  way  you  wrote,  you  had  not  received 
it,  so  will  write  another e 

!lTo  start  on,  we  are  in  usual  health,  As  to 
my  trip,  it  was  a  very  pleasant  one*  When  I  got 
to  Council  Bluffs  the  train  had  barely  stopped, 
when  Myron,  (Amoscs  son  who  lived  there)  was  right 
at  me,  gathered  me  and  my  baggage  and  said,  "We 
expect  you  to  take  dinner  with  us*"  When  we  got 
off  the  street  car  Alice  came  running  to  meet  me, 
gathered  me,  and  made  as  much  over  me  as  an  own 
granddaughter  would  have  done®  Seemed  truly  glad 
to  see  me,  and  I  was  to  see  her0 

"Her  father  had  just  come  and  we  had  a  very 
good  dinner  and  visit 0  They  wished  I  could  stay 
with  them  two  weeks e  When  it  came  time  to  go  they 
both  went  with  me* 

"Well,  it  rained  nearly  all  day  after  I  left 
Eariham  9 till  in  the  evening  it  turned  to  snowc 
Next  morning  it  looked  like  there  was  three  or  four 
inches,  but  it  did  not  bother  the  train  any0  That 
day  we  passed  through  the  edge  of  the  Black  Hills, 
a  rough  barren  looking  country,  almost  mountains  <> 

I  find  I  can9t  guess  well  at  the  height  of  a  hill*, 

"On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  at  9  o 5  clock 
we  arrived  at  Billings  ©  There  they  cut  out  my  car, 
and  hooked  it  on  to  a  train  that  came  from  Ste  Paul 
over  the  Northern  Pacific d  So  I  changed  trains  but 

not  cars* 
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!JThat  night  we  crossed  over  the  Snowy  Ranges 
or  Rocky  Mountains  proper *  but  it  was  dark*  so  I 
didnft  get  to  see  Mich  of  them*  but  when  it  came 
daylight  we  saw  the  feather  edge  on  the  west  side® 
We  were  winding  along  on  the  side  of  the  mountains 
by  a  small  stream  that  seemed  to  run  in  general 
from  east  to  west*  but  very  crooked « 

s? The  railroad  track  was  dug  out  on  the  hill¬ 
side  *  or  mountain  side*  It  looked  to  be  40  to  50 
feet  down  on  one  side*  and  200  or  300  up  on  the 
other o  But  I  am  told  that  these  hills  are  3000 
feet  high®  The  conductor  said  they  are  the  foot 
hills  of  the  Rockies*  and  they  are  certainly  right¬ 
ly  named  o  They  are  simply  huge  piles  of  rock  in 
almost  every  imaginable  shape  ® 

i!There  is  no  timber  or  anything  else  on  them§ 
only  once  in  a  while  a  scrubby  cedar  or  pine  had 
managed  to  find  toe-hold  enough  to  live*  and  was 
still  sticking  there® 

?*We  passed  through  two  tunnels  of  consider¬ 
able  length*  and  over  some  trestles  30  or  40  ft 
higho  Again  we  wound  along  a  stream  said  to  be 
a  branch  of  the  Columbia *  Then  there  were  broader 
valleys*  heavily  timbered®  Here  was  a  great  deal 
of  lumbering  carried  on  and  a  little  farming 
where  the  timber  had  been  cut  off®  The  big  hills* 
or  little  mountains  we  passed  through  that  day  are 
a  part  of  the  Bitter  Root  Range  of  the  Rockies® 

n After  we  got  out  of  the  lumbering  country* 
our  little  stream  or  I  suppose  it  was  the  same  - 
seemed  to  widen  almost  into  a  river*  and  in  some 
places  to  long  lakes®  The  valley  broadened  and 
we  traveled  through  a  good  farming  country  at 
least  150  miles® 

??We  got  to  Spokane  about  an  hour  before  night® 
This  is  a  noble  city  of  about  120*000  inhabitants* 
and  situated  in  a  beautiful  country®  Here  is  where 
Elihu^s  ship  their  eggs  to  a  million  dollar  hotel® 
Night  coming  on  I  saw  little  of  the  country  the 
last  200  miles  of  my  trip6 
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MI  arrived  safe  in  Prosser  on  ^schedule  time, 
about  11  o’clock  that  night#  But  by  carelessness 
of  the  conductor,  and  not  being  quite  careful 
enough  myself,  they  took  me  on  about  thirty  miles 
before  I  discovered  it#  Along  in  the  afternoon  I 
thought  I  would  move  my  seat  nearer  to  the  door, 
so  that  I  could  hear  the  train  man  better  and  speak 
to  him,  but  every  seat  was  occupied*  However,  I 
had  the  little  ticket  in  my  hat  band,  that  the  con¬ 
ductor  himself  had  put  there,  and  I  thought  he 
would  be  sure  to  come  and  take  it  when  we  were 
nearing  Prosser# 

"As  he  did  not  come  I  went  to  him  and  asked 
him  ’When  will  I  get  to  Prosser?’  ’Why,1  he  said, 
’we ’ve  passed  that  long  ago#1  ’Weill1  I  said, 

’why  didn’t  you  notify  me  or  come  and  get  the 
little  ticket?’  ’I  called  it  out*  said  he#  *1 
didn’t  hear  it,  *  I  said#  ’I’ve  traveled  clear 
across  the  continent,  and  have  not  been  served 
like  that.  You’ll  have  to  take  me  back#’  ’I  can 
write  you  a  check  that  will  take  you  back  on  the 
next  train’  says  he#  ’All  right’,  says  I,  ’write 
it  out’.  And  he  did. 

”1  got  off  the  first  stop,  and  went  into  the 
depot  and  showed  the  agent  my  check#  He  said, 

’That  will  take  you  back  all  right,  but  there  is 
no  train  till  8  o’clock  in  the  morning#  But  I  will 
do  all  I  can  for  you#  I  will  take  you  to  the  hotel 
or  into  the  waiting  room  where  it  is  nice  and  all 
warmed  up,  and  there  is  a  big  lounge#’  ’All  right* 

I  said,  ’take  me  there.*  He  did,  and  safd,  ’Now 
just  stretch  out  and  rest.’  So  I  had  a  good  night’s 
rest. 


"Next  morning  I  ate  the  left  over  lunch,  took 
the  8  o’clock  train,  and  got  back  to  Prosser  at  a 
quarter  past  9o  I  got  the  agent  to  phone  out  and 
Elihu  drove  in  with  Billie  in  about  an  hour,  three 
miles  the  way  the  road  goes#  They  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  my  letter  and  so  were  not  expecting  me,  but 
seemed  very  glad  to  see  me  and  glad  I  came# 

"They  say  I  am  just  in  time  to  see  the  cherry 
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orchard  in  full  bloom,  some  smudging,  and  the 
height  of  the  chicken  hatchings 

f?I  took  no  sleeper,  but  stuck  to  my  chair,  day 
and  night,  ate  my  lunch  as  labeled,  didnft  get  scar¬ 
ed,  nor  mad,  nor  much  fatigued®  I  felt  a  little 
beat  at  the  last,  but  even  that  proved  no  disadvan¬ 
tage®  Elihu3s  were  not-  in  to  meet  me,  not  having 
had  my  letter®  They  were  in  their  tent  and  would 
not  have  heard  the  phone  call,  and  I  saved  the  hotel 
bill  o 


f!But  I  feel  that  1  have  nothing  to  boast  of, 
but  that  I  was  much  favored  in  my  journey  and  thank¬ 
ful  I  still  feel  so  well® 

little  frost  last  night®  They  smudged  pretty 
thoroughly® 

"6-26- s 13*  We  are  all  in  pretty  good  health- 
six  of  us  in  family  now®  Myrtle ss  father,  mother, 
and  sister  are  here  on  a  visit®  They  all  seem  to 
be  fine  people  and  we  are  having  a  very  sociable 
time®  The  main  crop  of  cherries  nearly  harvested, 
some  gleanings  yet  to  do®  I  worked  most  of  the 
time  for  about  seven  or  eight  days  at  packing® 

Made  about  half  a  hand®  Would  rather  do  it  than 
not®  Have  also  been  picking  and  stemming  goose¬ 
berries  for  canning®  Stemmed  a  good  many  straw¬ 
berries  and  lots  of  cherries® 

?!It  was  rainy  and  muddy  last  first  day,  and 
as  we  could  not  go  to  meeting,  it  seemed  to  me  we 
could  hold  a  meeting  here  among  ourselves®  They 
all  -united  with  my  proposition,  and  I  think  we  had 
a  very  satisfactory  and  profitable  meeting® 

i  i 

"7“X1-?13«  This  seems  to  be  a  nice  climate® 

.  r- 

Mercury  has  gone  a  few  times  up  to  90  or  91®  But 
it  is  cool  evenings  and  mornings®  There  have  been 
no  sultry  nights  as  yet,  and  I  guess  they  never 
have  them®  Two  or  three  blankets,  or  more  feel 
good® 


!,Mereury  runs  down  to  54 o  Not  very  good  corn 
weather®  They  are  raising  some  corn,  but  in  general 
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it  looks  rather  poor®  They  say  it  ripens  enough 
to  put  in  silos *  and  think  it  pays*  But  alfalfa 
fairly  revels  and  is  making  this  quite  a  stock 
country0  Timothy  and  clover  do  fine®  Potatoes  are 
hard  to  beat®  Also  garden  truck  in  general  does 
well® 


"The  neighbors  around  here  gathered  up  and 
took  their  dinners  on  the  Fourth*  and  went  down  to 
the  grove  on  the  banks  of  the  river  nearby*  an  ideal 
place  for  a  picnic®  There  had  been  great  preparations 
in  town  for  the  celebration*  and  so  this  was  planned® 

I  told  our  folks  I  could  join  such  a  crowd  as  that® 
There  were  about  60  or  70  present®  I  never  saw  peo¬ 
ple  conduct  themselves  more  orderly  or  enjoy  them- 
selves  better®  And  no  strangers  ever  took  more 
pains  to  interest  me®  We  had  a  very  nice ~ time  and 
splendid  dinner® 

"I  am  very  sorry*  and  think  it  a  great  pity 
about  the  trouble  in  California  concerning  Japanese 
rights®  It  may  be  a  hindrance  in  Christian  work 
there  in  Japan®  I  still  hope  the  difficulty  may  be 
settled  in  a  peaceful  manner® 

n7-19o  We  went  last  evening  five  or  six  miles 
northwest  to  see  a  dairy  farm*  where  the  country  is 
older  and  better  improved*  and  has  a  little  better 
soil®  There  are  fine  orchards  and  cultivated  farms® 
This  dairy  farm  looked  the  nearest  to  perfection 
of  anything  in  the  line  I  have  ever  seen® 

"8-19®  We  were  all  much  shocked  when  we  got 
word  of  Amos 8 s  death*  though  I  knew  he  was  in  a  poor 
state  of  health®  Although  I  feel  the  loss  so  much 
I  could  not  wish  him  back®  There  is  another  blank 
in  our  family*  another  strong  reminder  that  'here 
we  have  no  continuing  city**  but  I  hope  we  all  seek 
one  to  come® 

"There  is  labor  and  travail  for  every  living 
member  of  Christ's  church*  so  long  as  we  live  in 
this  world®  Not  only  in  gathering  heavenly  manna, 
to  keep  our  own  souls  alive*  but  in  filling  up  our 
portion  of  Christ's  suffering  which  is  left  behind 
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for  his  body s s  sake*  which  is  the  church*  Every 
living  prayer  we  make  for  ourselves,  or  our  children, 
our  friends,  the  church,  or  mankind,  or  every  agon¬ 
izing  feeling  for  truth 8 s  sake,  is  really  of  the 
same  nature  as  Christas  suffering  when  he  prayed, 
not  only  for  those  whom  the  Father  had  given  him, 
but  for  those  who  should  believe  through  their  word© 

So  there  is  comfort  and  consolation  for  us  so  long 
as  we  feel  this  living  exercise,  and  an  evidence  that 
we  are  his*!?  (How  it  came  to  us  now  that  Father  was 
right  in  going  to  Amosss J) 

?s8- 29*  We  took  a  nice  ride  a  few  evenings  ago— 
Saw  the  big  irrigation  ditch  that  furnishes  water 
for  all  this  part  of  the  valley * * 

,?9“12o  It  is  sorrowful  about  those  Mexicans * 

I  could  but  think  of  Lester  Stanton® s  situation 
(E*B*Js  grandson,  missionary  to  Guatemala)*  The 
people  he  is  with  are  close  neighbors  to  the  Mexi¬ 
cans,  and  I  suppose  are  as  rough  as  a  class*  I  was 
much  interested  in  his  letter*  It  showed  his  faith 
in  what  he  believed  to  be  a  Divine  call*  Who  can  tell 
the  good  he  may  do* 

^Thomas  Whitson  once  said  to  me  in  a  letter,  in 
reference  to  some  of  my  children  and  his  own,  sThey 
are  not  called  as  thou  and  I  feel  we  have  been*  It 
is  for  us  to  attend  to  our  work  and  let  them  attend 
to  theirs of 

!SI  find  many  here,  who  I  believe  are  trying  to 
live  right*  I  have  felt  it  right  for  me  to  stick 
to  my  Quaker  ways™I  usually  go  to  meeting,  and  sit 
among  them  as  a  speckled  bird*  I  had  not  felt  like 
saying  anything  among  them,  and  thought  likely  I 
never  would,  till  two  or  three  weeks  ago  a  concern 
began  to  rest  upon  me  pretty  heavily*  So  much  so 
that  I  spoke  to  the  pastor  about  it. 

}  '  V 

,!I  told  him  that  sometime  at  the  close  of  their 
service  would  suit  me*  So  he  set  the  time*  I  felt 
the  importance  of  such  an  undertaking*  But  I  remem¬ 
bered  my  great  and  good  Master  had  never  failed  me, 
whenever  I  yielded  strict  obedience  to  him,  and  put 
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my  whole  trust  in  him0 


"Later  the  pastor  asked  me  what  subject  I  would 
speak  on,  and  how  long  I  would  speak®  1  said  I 
could  not  tell®  Just  that  I  wished  an  opportunity 
was  all  I  could  say®  But  he  had  to  put  it  in  the 
paper  that  I  would  preach,  and  invited  all  to  tcome 
and  hear  that  spirit  filled  old  man®* 

"When  the  day  came  it  was  rainy,  but  it  slacked 
up,  and  there  was  a  good  congregation,  they  said, 
for  that  kind  of  a  day0  When  their  services  were 
over,  the  minister  gave  me  his  place,  and  he  sat 
down  where  I  had  been® 

"I  took  no  texto  I  told  them  the  great  sub¬ 
ject  of  spiritual  worship  of  Almighty  God  was  what 
was  before  me®  I  had  to  contrast  between  worship 
under  the  law  and  under  the  Gospel®  I  particularly 
alluded  to  the  greatest  blessing  conferred  upon  us, 
as  typified  by  the  rending  of  the  veil  between  the 
inner  and  the  outer  court,  permitting  us  to  come  in 
to  the  most  holy  place,  without  the  aid  of  any  man, 
save  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 

"And  I  showed  how  impossible  it  is  for  us,  of 
ourselves,  to  worship  God  or  benefit  our  own  souls, 
except  as  the  great  I  AM  opens  the  way  and  pours 
out  a  blessing® 

"I  don8t  think  I  spoke  more  than  half  an  hour® 

I  never  talked  to  a  company  that  seemed  to  give 
greater  attention®  A  great  many  came  and  sfeobk  : 
hands  with  me  and  said  they  enjoyed  what  I  had  to 
say,  and  the  minister  seemed  well  satisfied® 

"9-25- ! 13 o  It  is  a  pretty  sight  in  nature 
when  the  sun  sets  behind  Mount  Adams,  of  a  clear 
evening®  This  mountain  is  80  miles  west  of  us  and 
is  12,000  ft®  high,  but  looks  like  a  big  barn  a 
mile  away®  It  takes  the  sun  about  five  days  to 
pass  it,  (for  five  evenings  the  sunset  is  obscured 
by  the  mountain)  and  I  have  had  three  good  views 
of  it®  When  the  sun  itself  is  hidden  behind  the 
mountain,  the  bright  rays  radiating  from  it,  it 
makes  a  beautiful  and  glorious  sight®  I  want  to 
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take  a  trip  up  the  mountain  20  miles  north  of  us  * M 

"11-3- 5 13*  I  put  in  to  help  pick  the  grapes « 

I  found  I  could  make  a  pretty  fair  half  hand* 

Myrtle  and  I  are  now  taking  care  of  the  ranch  while 
Elihu  is  away  picking  apples *  He  had  been  getting 
up  about  daylight  ever  since  the  wolves  made  a  raid 
on  his  home*  He  had  spliced  the  fence  posts,  and 
commenced  putting  up  the  wire  to  raise  the  fence, 
then  had  to  quit  and  go  to  work* 

WI  told  him  I  could  get  up  and  scare  the 
wolves  awayc  So  the  first  morning  I  got  up  pretty 
early,  went  out  and  thumped  and  pounded  on  all 
sides  of  the  big  feed  box  by  the  stables,  whooped 
and  yelled  around  a  while,  then  went  out  to  the 
farthest  hen  house,  sang  the  tens  part  of  an  old 
Methodist  hymn  I  used  to  know,  and  altogether  made 
considerable  of  a  racket,  just  so  I  wouldn!t  raise 
the  neighbors*  Then  I  went  in  and  told  Myrtle  what 
I  had  done®  She  thought  they  would  stay  awsy  now* 

11  But  I  thought  it  would  be  more  effective  to 
put  up  the  wire,  so  I  quietly  went  at  it  and  stuck 
to  it  till  I  got  it  done*  Then  repaired  the  garden 
fence,  and  made  and  hung  a  gate* 

wIt  took  me  about  four  days  to  do  the  work* 
Then  I  told  them  as  far  as  wolves  were  concerned, 
we  could  lie  in  bed  as  long  as  we  pleased* 

t!I  still  intend  to  start  for  Pasadena  the 
11th*  Will  write  when  I  get  there*" 


CALIF  CENIA  AND  TEXAS 

"Pasadena,  0alo  12-24-1913  *  I  am  with  Wm* 
and  Orpha  Hinshaw*  (Levi 5  s  daughter*)  Have  plenty 
of  friends  to  visit*  Don5 1  think  I  can  visit  all 
who  have  invited  me,  and  seem  like  they  would  love 
to  have  me* 

"I  now  have  a  prospect  of  company  to  Texas* 
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"Pasadena,  Cal.  12-30- 1 13 *  This  may  let  you 
know  I  am  still  in  California 0  I  intend  to  leave 
Los  Angeles  at  3s 30  of clock,  nothing  preventing. 

I  bought  my  ticket  yesterday.  Will  have  a  sleeper. 
No  change  of  cars  from  Los  Angeles  to  Houston. 

Will  be  two  days  and  three  nights  on  the  road.  I 
have  written  Lindley  to  meet  me  there." 

Father  did  not  write  much  while  in  California, 
except  cards,  and  finally  went  to  Texas  alone.  Lat¬ 
er  he  wrotes 

"I  had  a  very  satisfactory  time  while  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  with  relatives,  old  acquaintances,  and 
friends.  I  made  my  home  most  of  the  time  with 
William  and  Orpha.  It  was  much  like  home  to  be 
with  her." 

In  some  of  his  letters  he  told  of  being  with 
the  Harveys  from  Spring  River,  Kansas,  the  McCol¬ 
lums  from  Summit  Grove,  Iowa,  and  spent  two  weeks 
with  his  own  sister,  Ruth  Hadley  and  husband. 

"They  have  a  large  meeting  and  I  think  a 
good  one.  There  are  many  solid  Friends,  more  than 
I  expected.  I  felt  to  have  good  service  among 
them,  and  they  seemed  glad  to  have  me."  Father 
had  a  minute  from  his  home  meeting  for  this  ser¬ 
vice  . 


"Esther  Fowler  got  there  soon  after  I  did. 

I  am  glad  to  have  made  her  acquaintance.  Eunice 
Thomason,  92  years  old  sat  head  of  this  meeting. 

I  spent  two  or  three  hours  at  her  home  very  satis¬ 
factorily.  I  had  a  good  visit  with  Clarkson  Pen¬ 
rose.  He  seemed  as  cheerful  and  pleasant  as  ever." 

Friendswood,  Texas,  1-9-1914*  I  am  here  at 
Lindleys  enjoying  good  health.  Edith  (Stanton 
Worth)  was  here  last  evening.  They  all  seem  well 
and  glad  to  have  me  with  them  again. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  morning.  Much  like  spring 
in  Kansas.  Lindley  plowing  for  corn  and  cotton. 

The  prospect  for  raising  oranges  is  better  than  I 
expected." 
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"2-6*  It  is  very  natural  for  us  to  do  as  we 
are  done  b y*  though  not  always  right.  But  I  be - 
lieve  I  will  risk  it  this  tine,  and  write  a  letter 
to  you  this  afternoon*  Thee-is  at  least*  as  prompt 
to  write  to  me  as  any* 

"The  climate  here  seems  much  like  California* 
only  more  damp*  and  liable  to  freeze*  This  part 
of  Texas  is  lo yjK  fiat  and  level*  The  soil  is  black 
and  rich*  A  good  deal  of  gumbo  in  it  makes  it  hard 
to  work*  but  when  properly  drained  this  will  cer¬ 
tainly  make  a*  fine  rich  country* 

"There  is  a  Friends1  meeting  here*  and  one 
at  League  City*  12  miles  away*  where  Edith  and 
William  (Worth)  are  located  at  present.  They  have 
no  hired  pastor  at  either  place*  They  seem  really 
glad  to  have  me  with  them*  They  seem  hungry  for 
Quaker  preaching*  I  have  spoken  a  few  times  and 
found  great  openness*  I  am  having  a  very  agree¬ 
able  visit  here  with  both  children  and  friends© 

They  have  a  good  primary  school  and  a  good  Academy 
here  at  Friendswood* 

"About  that  subject  (for  decision)  dear  chil¬ 
dren*  seek  the  Lord*  and  he  will  be  found  of  you* 

I  am  aware  of  having  made  many  mistakes*  one  time 
and  another  in  my  life*  yet  I  can  say  in  truth 
that  through  my  long  and  often  tribulated  pathway* 
he  has  never  wholly  forsaken  me;  but  has  appeared 
again  and  again  for  my  deliverance  when  there 
seemed  to  be  no  way*  and  has  made  my  pathway  clearer 
and  brighter  than  I  could  have  ejected;  and  has 
caused  me  to  sing  his  praises  on  the  banks  of  heart¬ 
felt  deliverance*" 


"Just  a  little  petting 
At  lifefs  setting*" 

When  it  was  nearing  Father fs  85th  birthday* 
Jane,  (Lindley^s  wife)  planned  a  card  and  letter 
shower*  How  he  did  enjoy  it  all*  from  first  to 
last I  The  kind  remembrances  that  he  received  gave 
him  many  hours  of  pleasure* 
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n2-21-,14«  Well,  I  got  quite  a  shower  of 
cards  and  letters  on  the  occasion  of  my  birthday, 
from  friends  and  relatives  scattered  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Pacific e  They  kept  coming  for  a 
week*  I  have  replied  to  half  or  more©  I  shall 
have  to  give  thee  the  premium  on  a  birthday  pre¬ 
sent  o" 

No  literary  merit  is  claimed  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  hasty  lines  to  which  he  refers,  but  which  were 
due  him  and  gave  him  satisfactions 

A  Birthday  Offering 


Dear  Fathers 

If  I  had  a  pen  to  write  measure 
As  well  as  in  days  that  are  gone, 

I  would  use  it  now  for  thy  pleasure 
But  that  pen  has  larn  idle  so  long 5 

And  so  long  Ifve  been  busy  with  children 
With  housework,  and  cooking,  and  care 

That  most  of  my  songs  went  unwritten, 

And  floated  away  on  the  air; 

So  that  now,  I  much  fear  my  best  effort 
Will  seem  to  thee  shallow  and  cheap; 

But  in  spite  of  the  pen  and  all  surface. 

Our  love  still  flows  tender  and  deep© 

And  now  on  thy  eighty-fifth  birthday. 
Though  space  intervenes,  we  can  view 

The  same  patient,  cheerful,  dear  Father 
With  thy  badge  of  discipleship  true* 

And  we  think  that  thy  life  is  a  poem, 

A  lesson  thy  children  should  heed; 

A  living  epistle,  a  sermon 
That  all  those  who  know  thee  may  read* 

It  tells  us  of  many  a  burden. 

Of  trial,  and  conflict  and  pain 

And  in  each  of  life*s  sore  tribulations. 
Earnest  prayers  for  self-will  to  be  slain; 
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And  a  will  to  walk  nearer  the  Master, 
Whate!er  be  permitted  to  come; 

And  to  fill  tip  the  measure  allotted. 

And  be  gathered  in  peace  to  thy  home  * 

Thus  helped  and  renewed  for  the  journey , 

Love 5  peace,  and  good  will  to  maintain. 

Thou  arose  after  each  disappointment. 

As  the  grass  beaten  down  by  the  rain* 

For  often,  success  was  denied  thee 
Efen  to  failure  in  life,  some  would  sayj 

But  ah,  ask  the  many  helped  by  thee, 
nWhat  is  success,  anyway?11 

For  ever  a  strong  hand  and  willing 
Was  given  to  any  in  need* 

All  knew  who  would  hear  their  appealing, 

And  help  them  in  word  and  in  deed® 

Thine  was  a  strong  heart  for  the  household. 
To  help  us  if  ready  to  fall; 

Uplift  us  from  petty  vexations, 

And  bring  the  sunshine  over  all; 

A  heart  too  great  and  too  tender 
To  hold  against  any  a  grudge; 

Forgiving  toward  every  offender. 

Leaving  all  for  the  Savior  to  judge* 

And  so  the  stern  rods  of  affliction 
But  bore  in  thy  life  bud  and  bloom, 

Whose  wide-wafted  fragrance  returning 
Waits  not  to  blow  over  the  tomb* 

And  often,  in  memory  blended, 

With  thee  the  dear  image  appeared 

Of  her  who  thy  pathway  attended 
For  fifty  and  more  faithful  years* 

No  less  can  be  said  of  our  mother 
Though  but  few  were  the  words  of  her  speech* 

Her  life  work  is  done,  yet  she 11  s  with  us 
Full  many  a  lesson  to  teach* 

*  %  #  # 
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May  we,  with  such  legacies  left  us, 

Be  thankful  with  single  accord. 

And  by  strength  that  alone  is  God-given, 
Follow  you  as  you  followed  your  Lord® 

-  JeBoM*  for  Second  month  9th,  1914 « 

Upon  reading  the  forgoing,  Levi  wrote  in 
poetic  veins 

Dear  Sisters 

I  feel  the  truth  of  thy  well-wrought  lines 
As  memory  turns  to  by-gone  years. 

And  reads  upon  the  scroll  of  time 
Of  life’s  alternate  joys  and  tears c 

I  see  the  boistrous  waves  behind; 

I  scanti&e  billows  on  before 
And  drop  the  anchor  of  my  life 
On  hope’s  pacific  shore  * 

Whatever  the  tears,  whate’er  the  prayers 
Our  father,  mother,  breathed  on  high. 

Their  children  must  apply  life’s  oars 
And  closely  watch  the  shorelights  nigh® 

If  parents’  tears  and  earnest  prayers 
Incline  our  hearts  to  serve  the  Lord, 

Our  father’s  here,  our  mother’s  o’er, 

We’ll  praise  his  name  with  one  accord,. 

We’ve  reached  the  summit  of  our  years. 

And,  gliding  toward  the  setting  sun, 

Still  may  our  hearts  without  alloy 
Beat  round  life’s  hearthstone  yet  as  one® 

”5-14-’ 14*  hearing  is  better  than  for  a 

while  after  my  cold®  I  can  converse  with  any  of 
them  now,  without  my  trumpet®  We  are  having  a  very 
satisfactory  time®  I  hoed  some  and  took  care  of 
the  hogs  while  the  boys  were  in  school®  A  little 
dry  weather  so  people  could  cultivate  would  put 
crops  in  fair  shape®  I  aim  to  stay  and  help  them 
till  they  get  caught  up®  When  I  see  I  can  do  a 
little  good,  I  like  to  do  it® 
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nI  am  going  to  send  you  some  hanging  moss*  It 
is  a  great  curiosity  to  me®  It  is  a  parasite  that 
grows  on  the  live  oak  trees®  They  are  often  almost 
full  of  it®  It  will  not  grow  on  pine®  If  w©  throw 
it  on  an  oak  limb  it  will  grow  anywhere  here*  but  I 
don®t  suppose  it  will  grow  there®  It  is  gray*  but 
wet  it  and  it  looks  green®  It  looks  to  me  more  like 
a  hank  of  flax  when  swingled*  than  anything  else® 
They  gather  it  sometimes  to  sell  by  the  carload  for 
upholstering® 

r!We  have  been  having  strawberries  for  three 
weeks®  Will  have  green  beans  before  the  week  is 
out 


League  City*  &*§-?14©  I  am  here  at  Edith® a© 

I  am  well  except  some  little  rheumatism  in  my  neck 
that  bothers  me  a  little©  There  is  frequent  passing 
between  here  and  Lindley1©®  I  stay  a  while  with  one 
and  then  with  the  other  family© 

M Though  we  thought  peace  was  making  such  pro¬ 
gress*  it  seems  now  that  all  Europe  might  become 
involved  in  war©  Dear  children*  let  us  cling  the 
closer  to  the  vessel  in  time  of  a  storm©  We  have 
a  Captain  that  was  never  foiled  in  battle*  nor 
beaten  in  the  field©  He  is  able  to  turn  the  minds 
of  men*  as  a  man  turneth  the  water-course  in  his 
field©  We  can  only  do  the  little  he  points  out  for 
us  to  do© 

MLet  us  draw  our  garment  a  little  closer 
around  us*  and  watch  with  increased  interest  Beth¬ 
lehem*  s  bright  Star*  and  he  will  guide  us  safely 
through  all  the  storms  of  life*  and  will  often  en¬ 
able  us  to  sing  his  praise  © 

nFig  harvest  has  just  begun©  There  will  be 
quite  a  sprinkle  of  oranges®  The  popple  hope  to 
make  orange  growing  pay  here  yet© 

"We  are  planning  a  few  days  outing  on  the  bay* 
fishing  and  bathing©  Most  all  the  people  think 
they  must  go  sometime  in  the  summer©9® 
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ttg-7-814*  It  is  sad  to  realize  the  condi- 
tion  the  world  is  in*  Nearly  all  Europe  in  con¬ 
flict*  I  see  there  is  talk  of  our  President  and 
some  South  American  statesmen  getting  up  a  protocol 
that  may  possibly  induce  the  conflicting  powers  to 
cease  hostilities*  What  a  wonderful  achievement 
that  would  be*" 


Somewhat  later  Jane  wrote  % 

,!I  always  appreciated  Father  and  Mother  Bowles, 
and  felt  the  same  welcome  in  their  home  with  them 
as  with  my  own  parents*  And  Father's  visit  with  us 
here  in  Texas  did  mean  so  much*  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  recall  the  many,  many,  good  talks  we  had  together* 

"He  liked  to  lie  on  the  cot  on  the  porch  during 
the  hot  days*  He  admired  the  large  oak  trees*  He 
said  they  reminded  him  of  the  oak  tree  near  Abraham's 
tent  door*  He  imagined  the  climate  was  much  as  this, 
and  he  appreciated  Abraham's  pitching  his  tent  near 
the  cooling  shade  trees* 

"Sometimes  he  would  take  his  cane  and  walk 
around  to  the  neighbors  and  everyone  enjoyed  his 
coming*  He  was  tfery  free  and  much  favored  in  his 
religious  service  here,  and  is  still  remembered  by 
those  who  heard  him*  I  think  it  was  his  last  sermon 
here  that  he  dwelt  on  the  text  'Fear  God  and  keep 
his  commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man*' 

"He  was  always  so  cheerful  and  pleasant  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  have  him  in  the  home*  His  presence 
made  a  cheerful  atmosphere  wherever  he  went* 

"I  think  I  never  knew  anyone  that  showed  the 
special  care  and  guidance  of  the  Heavenly  Father  as 

he  did  in  the  last  few  years - serving  his  Master 

day  by  day  as  though  it  might  be  his  last*  He  leaves 
us  a  far  richer  legacy  than  gold* 

While  still  in  Texas,  Father  wrote? 

"I  think  likely  I  may  go  to  Iowa  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ing  this  fall,  but  expect  to  come  back  and  winter  at 
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Spring  River,  if  I  live,  I  still  find  something 
to  do  in  Society  and  feel  more  and  more  that  I  am 
not  my  own,  I  much  desire  that  we  all  may  so  live 
as  to  answer  the  object  of  our  creation  and  that  we 
may  have  a  well  grounded  hope  of  a  glorious  immor¬ 
tality.” 


AT  HOME 

”Galena,  Kansas,  10-29,  (to  11-2-1914). 

"At  home  again.  Yearly  Meeting  over.  I  stood 
the  trip  to  Iowa  quite  well .  Had  good  company 
there  and  back.  I  had  a  very  nice  visit  with  my 
children  and  grandchildren  while  there.  Julie  (Amos 
widow)  seemed  almost  overjoyed  to  have  me  with  them 
again. 

”Two  Friends  from  New  York,  Jesse  and  Rebecca 
McKeel,  were  in  attendance  at  the  Iowa  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ing  and  came  with  me  to  attend  ours.  We  had  very 
good  and  favored  meetings  at  both  places .  Ours  was 
very  small  but  I  think  I  never  attended  a  better  one 
The  spirit  of  worship  seemed  to  cover  every  sitting. 
Our  home  was  crowded  with  company.  Esther  Fowler 
stayed  with  us  a  few  days  before  going  on  to  Fair- 
hope  . 


"I  mostly  keep  my  own  room,  help  with  the 
sweeping,  bring  in  coal,  tend  fires,  and  so  on.  We 
are  nicely  fixed  for  the  winter.  (He  remarked  one 
day,  ."We  are  having  such  a  good  time.") 

"Very  nice  fall  weather,  more  rain  would  be 
better  for  wheat.  Trade  in  the  store  rather  dull. 
Six  hundred  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  in  the  potato 
house . 

"I  have  enjoyed  my  children  and  friends  since 
I  came  home,  and  they  all  seem  glad  to  have  me  with 
them  again.  I  feel  I  am  in  my  right  place  for  the 
present. 
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"We  had  rather  an  interesting  election®  E - , 

a  whiskey  man*  had  been  holding  the  office  of 
Judge  for  some  time  a  He  ran  again  this  fall®  His 
friends  in  Galena  got  up  a  league  (to  elect  him) 
but  Quaker  Valley  got  one  up,  too*  R*  Dunbar,  a 
temperance  man,  ^ectioneered  pretty  strongly* 

Got  all  the  old  women  and  girls  out  he  could,  and 
beat  Eo  five  hundred  votes® 

”It  had  been  so  that  whenever  a  whiskey  man 
was  arrested  he  would  only  be  fined  a  little  and 
let  go*  Next  morning  in  town  after  election,  they 
said,  *What  have  you  folks  out  in  Quaker  Valley  been 
doing?  E’s  pretty  sore,  and  they  laid  the  blame  out 
here*  I  told  the  folks  it  was  a  credit  to  Quaker 
Valley*” 

”12-12-*  14  o  We  are  in  fairly  good  health 
except  colds*  All  three  of  us  have  had  a  round  of 
it  lately*  I  began  to  think  I  would  miss  it,  but 
in  a  few  days  I  took  it*  I  have  only  missed  one 
meeting  day  since  I  came  home*  I  could  have  gone 
then,  as  for  myself,  but  on  account  of  others,  I 
thought  I  had  better  not*  So  many  now  think  colds 
are  catching*  I  suppose  some  would  call  this 
Grippe,  but  it*s  about  what  we  called  a  bad  cold 
when  I  was  a  boy* 

”1  was  much  interested  in  the  prospect  of  a 
union  of  school  work  between  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting 
and  Hickory  Grove  Quarter*  It  will  be  a  long 
step  toward  a  union  of  the  two  meetings®  It  is 
nearly  mail  time  and  I  will  close* 

”As  ever  your  loving  and  well-wishing 
father  and  grandfather, 

(Signed)  Ephraim  Bowles*” 

Levi  wrote: 

n12-18th*  Father  is  very  poorly  and  has  been 
for  a  week*” 

He  was  not  confined  to  bed,  but  lay  on  the 
lounge*  On  First  day  evening  as  Levi  took  off 
Father *s  shoes,  he  asked,  "Father,  how  does  thee 
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feel  about  this  sickness?”  Father  answered,  ”1 
have  not  seen  but  what  I  may  get  better.”  Then 
added,  ”Any  rational  person  would  know  that  it  would 
require  but  little  to  take  me  off.  But  whether  I  am 
taken  now  or  not,  it  will  be  well.  My  work  is  done. 
Nothing  troubles  my  mind.  If  my  time  has  come  the 
Lord  will  take  me  to  himself.” 

He  did  not  suffer  acutely,  but  seemed  very 
weak,  and  felt  bad.  He  said  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  at  all  for  any  one  to  stay  right  with  him. 
He  wound  his  watch  and,  except  for  some  help,  went 
to  bed  as  usual. 

But  they  did  not  leave  him  long.  At  two  o’clock 
he  was  asleep  and  seemed  to  be  resting  naturally.  At 
2:30  o’clock  he  had  opened  the  door  and  set  a  chair 
against  it,  and  was  now  in  a  position  of  restful 

sleep,  but - life  was  gone.  No  sound  or  stir  was  in 

the  room,  but  the  ticking  of  his  watch.  It  was  all 
over.  Pneumonia  had  done  its  work.  He  could  speak 
to  us  no  more.  He  passed  away  12-21-1914* 

When  Levi  realized  that  this  was  death,  it  was 
great  shock  to  him.  He  just  stood  there  and  it 
seemed  that  Father’s  whole  life  passed  before  the 
view  of  his  mind.  He  then  remembered  the  conversa¬ 
tion  down  by  the  old  spring,  the  walking  stick  with 
the  smooth  lower  part,  the  rough  middle  portion  and 
the  golden  knob  with  the  number  15  stamped  on  the 
top. 


Yes,  there  had  been  fifteen  years  added  to  the 
seventy  which  is  considered  life’s  span.  And  calm, 
beautiful,  useful  years  they  had  been.  His  has 
been  a  faith  that  overcomes  instead  of  being  over¬ 
come  as  his  children  and  others  who  knew  him  in  his 
green  old  age  can  testify. 

There  was  a  sweet  expression  on  his  face,  and 
a  peace  profound  that  all  could  feel  seemed  to 
reign  in  the  room  where  he  lay. 

At  the  funeral  Elwood  Harvey  and  Elwood  Ha¬ 
worth  both  preached  weighty  sermons.  Then  all  that 
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was  mortal  of  him  was  laid  by  that  of  our  mother  in 
Spring  River  graveyard* 

*  *  *  # 

Many  kind  letters  were  received* 

wAlva  Smith  wrote  8  wHe  was  a  friend  and  father 
to  all  of  us  as  well  as  to  you*  A  great  void  willl 
be  left  in  our  Society,  but  we  feel  that  he  has 
heard  ^Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant cin 

His  home  paper  said,  ®He  met  and  won  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  and  in  his  going  away  Quaker 
Valley  is  bereft  of  a  grand  old  character*” 

His  sister  Anna  Mills  Thomas,  two  years  young¬ 
er  than  he,  wrote s 

WI  was  glad  of  the  card,  although  it  brought 

the - I  cannot  say  sad  tidings;  for  he  had  such  a 

beautiful  transport  across  the  invisible  stream 
that  separates  this  life  from  our  eternal  home* 

"That  night,  before  having  the  message,  I  wa3 
in  deep  exercise  of  mind,  and  slept  very  little  * 
Toward  morning  I  seemed  to  lose  myself  for  a  time* 
Then  I  saw  one  watching  the  other*  The  one  went 
away  for  a  little  while  and  then  came  again,  and 
the  other  was  dead*  The  next  morning  I  received 
thy  card*  I  felt  as  though  I  had  seen  the  passing 
away*  Nevertheless,  it  brought  a  flood  of  tears* 

I  had  only  lately  had  a  letter  from  him*” 

Rebecca  McKeel  wrote:  "May  the  earnestness- of 
his  spirit  and  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel  be  an 
incentive  to  his  descendants  and  all  who  regarded 
him  as  their  friend,  to  press  forward  to  gain  the 
prize  we  feel  he  has  won*" 

•  *  i  *  »  '•  •*  ■  .  ('  .  •  * 

Dear  Father,  how  can  we  spare  thee  yet,  but 
we  would  not  call  thee  back* 
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TWO  NOTES 


Hope  and  Cheer,  traits  in  the  character 
of  Ephraim  Bowles*  By  Elihu  Bowles « 

Two  notes,  flute-high, 

Piped  on  and  on  through  life. 

To  scatter  gloom, 

And  drown  the  noise  and  strife* 

Good  cheer  was  his« — ~ 

Good  cheer  to  alL—good  cheer! 

To  child,  to  youth, 

To  man  and  age.  Good  cheer! 

And  hope  was  his, 

A  hope  of  rainbow  stuff. 

His  hope  rang  clear. 

When  ways  were  long  and  rough* 

His  rainbow  stuff 
Would  never  rip  nor  tear. 

But  in  the  storm 
Would  stand  the  toughest  wear* 

Clear  ringing  hope. 

And  urging  on  and  on, - 

A  hope  for  now  and  after - 

A  hope  for  here  and  yon  l 
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KEY 


The  numbers  (l)  through  (7)  at  the  top  of  the 
genealogy  pages  indicate  the  generation*  The 
letters  (a)  through  (h)  indicate  the  children 
of  Ephraim  Bowles  and  their  families* 
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0  =-  girl 
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married 

P  s  boy 
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died 
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about 
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(2)  s  Second  husband  or  wife* 
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(3)  David  Bowles 

David  Bowles  Katherine  Dickinson 


(1) 


_ —  Bowles  ? 

From  Scotland 


? 


Between  1690-1700 


1#  John  to  Georgia  or  South  Carolina  (?)  in 

1724  or  shortly  after* 

2*  James  to  Virginia 


3*  David  to  Maryland  m*  Katherine  Dickinson 
b*  (Irish)  d*  ca  1722 

d.  1711 
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(1) 


John  Dickinson  of  Talbot  County*  Maryland  au 

(Irish) 


1*  Katharine  Dickinson  m®  David  Bowles  of  Md® 

b. 

d.  ca  1722 

2®  Edward 
b. 

d.  ca  1720 

3*  John  m®  Sarah  ? 


4*  ? 
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(1) 


CT 


CT 


Richard  Rhodes  (?) 


-  Tullv 


a - 

1,  Daniel  Rhodes  (N.C.) 

1.  Elizabeth  Rhodes 

2.  Daniel,  Jr. 


m,  Jane  Tully  (NX.) 

m.  Mary  Tnll(e)y  (?)^ 

m.  David  Bovles 


T> 


21a 


pi  a* 


(2) 


David  Bowles 


.  1711 


nu  Katherine  Dickinson 
(Irish) 

bo 

do  ca  1722 


Settled  in  Maryland 


1#  David  Bowles  m*  Elizabeth  Rhodes  (N0C0) 

b*  1701  in  Md« 
do  1777  in  N tG, 
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cl  cr1 


Ephraim  Overman 

I  2-9-1732 

1 •  Abigail 

b.  3-19-1709 

2.  Joseph 
b.  1711 

3*  Ann 

b.  8-7-1714 

4.  Ephraim 

b.  5-23-1719 

5 .  Sarah 

b.  1-21-1722 

6 .  Nathan 

b.  1-26-1725 

7.  Isaac 

b.  6-26-1727 


m.  Sarah  Belman  1708 

m.  John  Pike  1731  ? 

m.  Martha  White  1753  ? 

m.  1.  * 

2.  Tamar  - 

m.  Samuel  Pike  1737  ? 
m.  Mary  Symons  1747  ? 
m.  Mary  Evans  1747  ? 


*  Wife  No.  1  was  mother  of  Keziah  Overman 
Nichols.  Ephraim  married  "out” .  No 
Friends  record.  He  was  re-instated. 
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(3) 


David  Bowles  m„  Elizabeth  Rhodes  (l) 

b0  1701  in  Mdo  in  N0  0o 

do  1777  in  N0  C*  Ann  Pike  (2) 

(moved  to  NoCo  between  1722-1729 ,  about  1724°) 

lo  Martha  m0  (l)  -  -  Murphy 

(2)  Joseph  Griffith 
2-16-1780 


Jane 

m0  Sawyer  ? 

Keziah 

mc  James  Newby 

do  1794 

lo  Elizabeth 

b  o  5-19-1776 
2o  Mills cent 
bo 

do  2-23-1808 

4e  ?  o 

5o  ?  o 

6  o  Walden  ? 

7o  ?  o 

80  David  Bowles 
b0  1754 

do 

North  Carolina  to 
1807  in  carto 


iru  Keziah  Overman  Nichols 
r-27-1780 

bo 

do  1806  in  N0  0o 

Indiana 
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(3) 


Ephraim  Overman  m.  - - 

b.  5-23-1719  N.  C. 
d.  by  1792 

(English  descent,  Quaker  minister) 


1. 

Martha 

I 

2. 

Tamar 

m.  probably  Benjamin 

Spratt  -  to  Ohio  1807. 

3. 

Abigail 

m.  Josiah  True blood 

12-26-1775  ? 

4. 

Ephraim 

m.  Ruth  Trublood  1782  ? 

5. 

Jacob 

6. 

Isaac 

m.  Mariam  Trublood  1784  ? 

7. 

Keziah 

m.  (1)  Jeremiah  Nichols 

b. 

(2)  David  Bowles 

d.  1806  in 

N.  C. 

1.  Abner 

Nichols  m.  Margaret  Davis 

1.  Malachi  Nichols 

2.  Josiah  Nichols 
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(4) 


David  Bowles  m*  Keziah  Overman  Nichols 

b«  1754  4-27-17B0 

b* 

do  1806  in  No  G« 

North  Carolina  to  Indiana 
in  1S07  in  cart* 


1„  ^Bathsheba 

be  2-27-1 7B1 
do  B-6-17B2 

2<>  ^#David  m©  Bathsheba  Bailey 

bo  11-23-1783 

3  o  ^Martha 

do  infant 

4o  Ephraim  mo  Ruth  Hockett 

bo  2-15-1786 

5o  *Miles 

bo  9-1-1787 
do  11  years  old 

6  a  ^Josiah 

bo  11-17-1791 
do  infant 

7o  ^Isaac  Overman 

bo  2-10-1794 

do  infant 


Bc  ^George  Fox 
bo  4-1-1796 
do  2S8&875 


mo  Elizabeth  Bailey 
bo  179B 
do  1B70 


^Buried  on  Pasquotank  River *  North  Carolina 

*#David  and  George  Fox  Bowles  married  sisters* 
Bathsheba  and  Elizabeth  Bailey * 
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(5) 


George  Fox  Bowles 
b.  4-1-1796 
d.  2-6-1875 


ma  Elizabeth  Bailey 


b.  179B 
do  1870 


(Both  buried  at  Summit  Grove  Cemetery,  near 
Stuart,  Iowa*) 


1.  Edith 

bo  1822 

2*  Bathsheba 
b.  1824 

3.  Peninnah 
bo  1826 

4«  Ephraim 
bo  1829 

5*  Anna 

b.  1831 

6*  Rebecca 
bo  1833 

7*  Rachel 
b.  1836 

8<»  Alfred 
b.  1838 

9  o  Ruth 

b.  1841 
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(6a) 


1 o  Edith _ m»  Isaiah  George 

le  Lucinda  d0  young  woman 

2<>  Naomi _ eu  Isaac  Furnas 

ittii I  ■  •  f!  I  nr rrmi «  r-  Tium imrirTi-g  ini  rm  ■  inn  nw  h~i-t~i-  mra  mn»  i  n  

lo  Isaiah 
2<»  William 
3o  Edith 
4°  Elmer 
5*  Joseph 

2c  Bathsheba  m*  Elihu  Sanders  (l) 

do  1865  ? 

John  Ramsey  (2) 

_ (in  old  age)  (1880  ?) 

I®  Milton _  mo  Matilda  Lamb 

— M— ■>— am — — —  ■■■  ini  unim  tan  nwe——  nnrio  nomiiin  n  i  ■ 

1  o  Awby 

2o  Elizabeth _ m»  Levi  Kivett 


All  died  in  childhood 


m*  Laura  Harbert  (l) 

_ Luella  (Ella)  Hodson  (2) 

lo  Elizabeth 
2o  Ethel 
3o  Bertha 
4o  Elihu 
5o  Milton 
60  Bernice 
7o  ? 


lo  Elihu 
20  William 
3  o  Oscar 
4e  Clarence 
5®  Vernon 

3«>  Rebecca  ) 

4o  Isaiah  ) 

5o  Melissa  ) 

6  o  Gilbert  ) 

7o  George 
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(6b) 


8  o  Peninnah _ mc  Willis  Craven 

lo  Amy 
20  Levi 
3o  Lennaeus 

4o  Emma  do  9  yrs  old 
5o  Hulda  do  Infancy 

9c  Arthur  Sanders  me  Dorcas  Ellen  Kenworthy 
lo  Lydia 
2o  Ivan 
3  o  Mildred 

Peninnah _ mP  William  Kivett 

lo  Anna  d«  17  yrs  old 

2o  James _ m0  Ella  Hiatt- 

lo  Edgar 
2o  Irvin 
3o  Elsie 
4o  Aldus 

3  o  Jane  _ mc  Mark  Jay 

lo  Lena 
20  Frederick 
3o  James 
4 o  Anna 
50  Penninnah 
6  c  Laura 

4o  George  _ mc  Melissa  Hill  (l) 

lo  Hannah 

_ m0  Emma  Paxson  (2) 

lo  Virgil  James 
2o  Vernice 
3o  Edith 
4«  Alice 
5o  Vaden 
60  George 

5  •  Hannah _ m0  Aaron  McKinney 

1  o  d  infancy 
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(6c) 


Ephraim  Bowles  .  /;  m.  Elizabeth  Epperson 

j 1829/r^^f^  W >*«-  8-20-1851  ’ 
d„  12-21-19H  b„  5-10-1830 

d .  U-OO-1904 
(born  Co0,  Inds) 

(Buried  Spring  River  Cemetery,  near  Galena,  Kano) 

lo  Amos  Julia  Lee  2-13-1879 

bo  6-13-1852  b,  6-27-1855 

d ©  ^r-26-1913  do  6-24-1925 

(Both  buried  Greenfield,  Adair  Co**  Iowa) 


2o  Edith 

b0  5-23-1854 
do  9-16-1937 


3®  Levi 

bo  1-5-1856 

do  11-26-1942 

(Both  buried  at 
Branchy  Iowa) 


331  o  Wnu  Stanton  (l)  8-6-1874 
bo  9-6-1853 
do  12-28-1893 
Wuio  Worth  (2) 
bo  6-14-1843 
do  4-2-1939 

nu  Hannah  Elizabeth  Men¬ 
denhall  5-7-1885 

bo  12-10-1860 

do  2-20-1944 
Hickory  Grove ,  near  West 


4«  Ella  in®  Abner  Newlin  1-6-1884 

bo  2-11-1858  bo  6-9-1851 

(Marion  Co0,  Ind*)  do  2-3-1939 

do  1-3 0-19 50 

(Both  buried  at  Bear  Greek,  near  Earlham, 
Iowa,  in  Dallas  County*) 


5«  William 

bo  3-12-1860 
do  3-24-1862 

(Buried  in  Center  Graveyard,  Indiana) 


60  Lindley  m, .Jane  Mendenhall  1-9-1890 

bo  9-5-1862  bo  6-9-1866 

do  11-20-1918 

(Buried  Friendswood,  Texas) 
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7#  Elihu  m.  hfyrtle  Park  6-28-1909 

b.  2-7-186 5  b*  5-3-1876 

d.  4-21-1952  d.  12-12-1946  ? 

(Buried  at  town  of  Sunnyside,  near  Prosser, 
Washington*) 

8#  Joanna  m.  Chester  Mott  9-22-1899 

b.  3-3-1867  b.  1-15-1869 

(Mahaska  County,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa) 


9*  Gilbert  m.  Minnie  Pickett  12-31-1898 

b*  10-16-1869  b.  9-2-1868 

(Guthrie  County,  Iowa) 

10*  Lucinda  (Louie) 

b.  7-28-1872  (Stuart,  Iowa) 

d.  10-25-1900  (Buried  Beaver  Co*,  Cherokee, 

Oklahoma) 


11*  George  Fox 

b*  5-9-1874  (Jewell  Co*,  Kansas,  Walnut 
d.  3-15-1878  Creek,  Burr  Oak,  Kansas) 

12*  James  (stillborn) 

b.  12-23-1876  (Jewell  County,  Kansas) 


p* 

-  -  W  * 
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(6a) 

5*  Amm  '  bu  Thomas  Mills  (l) 

1831  Francis  Thomas  (2) 

1*  ohlldy^d?  jbl $b% 

6*  Rebecca-  i9  Amos  Hadley  (!) 

b»  1833  _ Perry  Maey  (2) 

1®  Lusena  Hadley 
2*  William  Hadley 
3*  Thomas  Hadley 
4*  Oliver  Macy 
5  a  lemon  Mao y 

7 e  Rachel  Calvin  W*  Russell 

b«  1836  (Indo,  Iowa  &  Kansas) 

lo  William  d®  2  years 
2*,  Melissa  d®  16  years 
3*  Susanna  d®  8  years 
4o  George  m®  Nora  White 

I®  Veda 
2o  Erwin 
3 o  Necla 

5 e  Anna  m®  Frederick  Kendall 

I®  Frederick 
2*  Marie 


8  *  Alfred 
b®  1838 


Susan  Day  (l) 
Rachel  Hadley  (2) 

( Iowa  ®  Kan « a  Qkla  « ) 


1*  Emmelina  (died  a  young  woman  1883?) 

20  Charles  m®  Hannah  Griffith 

I®  Helen 
3*  Myrta 


ma  Elvin  Eckler 


lo  William  Harvey 
2o  Paul  Laver ne 

Elva  m6  Leonard  Modlln 

lo  Aldus 
2*  Ve mice 
3o  Aline 
4®  Almeda 
5*  Macy 


m.  Celesyia  Frasier  (l) 
Ansie  McNeal  (2) 


60  Minnie  J® 

70  Florence  m®  Joseph  Kelley 
16  Kenneth 
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(6©) 

Ruth  m*  Elias  Hadley 

b«  1841 _  (Iowa.  Kan..  Calif.) 

1.  Viola 

2.  Charlotte _ m,  Remi  E,  Lalonde 

1*  Remi  E.  LaLonde,  Jr. 

3.  Deborah _ nu  Charles  F.  Beymer 

1.  Marie 

2.  Chester 

3.  Edith 

4.  Mildred 

5.  Neil 

4.  Elizabeth 

5.  Rosa 

6.  Corwin 
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(7a) 


Amos  m0  Julia  Lee  2-13 -IS 79 

bo  6-13 “IS 52  (Indiana)  bo  6-27-1855 
d&  7-26-1913  do  6-24-1925 

(Both  buried  at  Greenfields  Iowa  3  Adair  County) 
lo  l^fron  Mo  Alice  Boyer 

bo  11-30-1883 
do  1953 


2c  Byron  m«  Edna  Fox  2-15-1910 

bo  9*22-1884  b,  9*6-1889 

do  3-24-1954  do  10-8-1912 

lo  Ruth  in*  Rex  Nolan  7-26-1944 
bo  3*25-1912  bo  9-8-1914 

3c  Infant  son 

'bo  1-8-1892  (lived  11  days) 


4«  Mary  Elizabeth  m6  John  Lischer  10-29*1914 
be  1-8-1892  bo  1-23*1885 

1*  Margaret  m*  Richard  McDonald  9*21-1940 
bo  10-30-1915  bo  7-8-1915 

lo  Mary  Elizabeth ^  b»  1-14*47 
2o  Richard  Neil*,  k  8-6-50 
2@  Helen  m0  Martin  Jorgenson 

bo  1-25*1922 

lo  Jon,  be  1946  ? 

5c  Walter  m0  Irene  Smith  1-12-1910 

be  2-10-1888  bo  10-14*1890 

lo  Julia  Mo  Georg©  Gillett  5*29*1936 

b-»  9-8*1912  be  5-8/10-1907 

le  George,  be  3*27-1937 
2  e>  Charles  G,  ba  9*28*1944 
3o  Walter  R<>,  be  2-1-1947 
4o  Paul  E©,  bo  5*15*1949 
2e  Clifford  Lee 
bo  7-6-1915 

do  8-6-1918 
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(7b) 


Edith 

b.  5-23-1854  (Indiana) 
d*  9-16-1937 
(Buried  in  Sedvick  Co,, 
Wichita,  Kansas) 


m.  William  Stanton  8-6-1874 
b*  9-6-1852  (1) 

d*  12-28-1893 
(Buried  in  Jewell  County * 
Kansas,  North  Branch) 
m*  William  Worth  11-28-1906 
b*  6-14-1843  (2) 

d*  4-2-1939 

(Buried  at  Wichita,  Kansas 
_ Sedvick  County) 


1*  Alva  D.  Stanton 
b.  9-11-1876 

II  I  II  ■■■  IHMHI  T-  1  11  O  »n-|M  TBg  JHW 

1*  Gilbert  L* 

v  *1  ~i  £T  *5  HAP? 
Oa  i.1— -LVv^  f 


m.  Gertrude  Perry  9-4-1900 

b.  i 0-12-1874 _ 

a,  Lena  E,  Hamilton  6-15-1930 
2-23-1906 


1.  David  Alva  b.  4-2-1931 

d,  8-20-1948  ? 


2.  Marilyn  Lee  b. ^5-28-19 ' 


yy\ .  yyj  A  w & 

2.  Irvin  J,  Stanton  m*  Mary  Sullins  11-24-190? 


be  8-17-1880 


be  3-30-1889 


*1®  Marjorie  N. 

be  8-8-1912 

2«  Lucille  Ec 
b*  1-11-1917 


m«  Grant  E*  Rickard  2-28-1943 
be  1-30-1905 

nu  (1) 

(2)  Robert  V*  Ayres 
2-23-1946 
bG  1-21-1916 


1.  Mary  Susan  (Ayres)  be  10-18-1948 

Edwin  Ml  Stanton  m*  Hazel  Hill  2-7-1907 
be  12-7-18.81  be  1-19-1886 

d«  11-27-1948  _ 

1.  Laltex 

be  12-16-1907 

d  e  6-24-1908 

2,  Virginia  m»  Howard  A,  Roberts  6-6-34 

b ,  7-25-1909  bq  3-16-1908 

1«  AJLden  Maurice  b*  9-4-1936 

2.  Beverly  b.  2-6-1941 

3«  Kenneth  uu  Olaline  Lea  Almy  12-30-36 

be  3-26-1912  b<>  7-30-1914  _ _ 


1*  Malinda  Lee  b®  2-22-1950 
*Marjorie  and  Grant  have  adopted  twins. 
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(7b  cont?d) 


4o  Phyllis  Marie  nu  Perry  Row  3-17-40 
b.  9-12-1919  bo  1-27-1918 

1*  Michael  Delvane  b*  10-27-1946 

4«  William  Lester  mo  Mae  Burke  10-26-1921 

b*  5-3-1 888  bo  2-10-1883 

(No  children*  both  missionaries  in  Central 
America*' ?  Honduras*  Guatemala) 
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(7c) 

Levi  in,  Hannah  Elizabeth  5-7-1885 

be  1-5-1856  (Indiana)  Mendenhall 

de  11-26-1942  b*  12-10-1860 

d*  2-27-1944 

(Both  buried  at  Hickory  Grove «  West  Branch,  Iowa) 

<*>  5  ©  5  o 

1.  Martha 

b.  7-20-1886 
d.  7-13-1889 

2.  Qrpha  m,  William  Hinshav  8-17-09 

b.  4-1-1889  _ b.  1-30-1884 _ 

d  1.  Meral  m,  Grace  Cummings  8-2-36  & 

b„  5-18-1911 _ _ 

4  1.  Grace  Victoria^.  7-13-1939 
2 •  Margaret  Dianne  b*  9-25-1941 
3  ©  Gordon  bo  7-4-1945 

2  •  I&rgaret  m«  Gilbert  Riswold  2-14-42 
be  11-1-1914  be  6-28-1911 _ _ 

1. 

3  *  Luanna 

be  9-18-1892 

4*  Andrew  me  Ada  Coppock  (l)  6-1-16 

b.  9-14-1894  Me  Clay  Peck  (2) 

d,  9-23-1948 _ _ _ 

6  1.  Elsie  m.  Donald  Colvin  5-22-37 ^ 

be  7-12-1918 _ 

6  1 e  .Donna  Anne  dr  b#  3-19-1938 

2 #  Barton  Dean  be  1-7-1940 
3.  Susanne  Marie  b*  1-19-1941 

2  #  Helen  m«  Harry  Soukup  6-24-194 2 

be  8-22-1919  be  4-19-1909 _ 

<fe  1.  Marcia  b£  9-3-1944  5 

2.  Lois  b.  2-22-1947 

3 «  Alvin  Andrew  ba  11-5-1948 

5  •  Eunice  m,  Peter  Thompson  6-30«v27 

be  8-9-1897  be  10-16-1879 

1#  Elma  Louise  <5~ 

be  3-20-1929 
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(7d) 


Ella  m.  Abner  Newlin  1-6-1881 

b.  2-11-1858  (Marion  b.  6-9-1851 
County,  Indiana)  d.  2-3-1939 
d.  1-30-1950 

(Both  buried  at  Bear  Creek  near  Earlham,  Iowa 
Dallas  County) 

1.  Luanna 

b.  1-14-1882  (stillborn) 

■4 

2®  Levi  Roy  ma  Edith  Sarah  Mott  10-25-05 


b.  1-31-1884  b 

.  6-13-1884 

1®  Arthur  Gilbert 

bo  1-5-1907 

a®  Caroline  Henderson 
10-3-1929 
b®  2-18-1908 

1.  Archibald  LeRoy  m.  Barbara  Stanley 

5-3-1952 

b<,  8-11-1930  b„  - 

1«  Neal  Spencer 
b.  3-26-1953 

2.  Arlene  b.  1-18-1935 

3.  Lyle  b.  9-24-1936 

2&  Ruth  Sina 
b®  3-12-1909 

3  &  Wilmer  Richard 
b.  8-17-1912 

m.  Aliee  Reis chi  8-24-39 
b,,  7-16-1919 

le  Lonnie  Lee 

20  Shirley  Ann 

bo  1-4-1945 
b0  1-17-1947 

4©  John  Edward 
b®  7-5-1915 

m,  Ruth  Jones  10-19-38 
bo  5-30-1916 

1®  Jean  Marie 

2*  Larry  Kent 

bo  4-24-1943 
b.  2-1-1947 

5o  Paul  Roy 
b.  4-12-1919 

m.  Evelyn  Kiser  10-15-44 
b.  6-5-1919 

1*  Patricia  Kay  be  10-5-1945 

2  &  Judith  Kristine  b*  9-10-1947 

3  @  Jacqueline  Ann  be  1-27-1950 
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(7d  cont'd) 


6.  Merle  Levis  nu  Coella  Bennett 
b»  4-23-1923  be  12-16-1923 

lo  Barbara  Jan  b*  7-15-1948 

2«  Merle  Dean  ba  1-12-1950 

3o  John  Levis  b*  2-27-1951 

4*  Jerri  Lee  b*  1-17-1954  - 

£  5-&/r/9^ 

3*  Joel. Jay  ”  *  •  m*  Ruth  Edith  Oven  6-3-1920 

b*  4-20-1886  b*  5^9-1892  ‘ 

(Dallas  County)  (Warren  CountyQ  Iova) 

lo  Emily  Ella  me  Stanley  Leo  Bay  6-24-45 
bo  3-31-1921  b*  6-2-1918  (Monroe  Co*) 

Warren  County) _  . 

lo  Susan  Louise  be  9*^8-1946,  (Wapell©  Co,) 
2*  Catherine  Marie  b*  12-13-194?  •  * 

3*  Frances  Carolyn  be  4-18-1949  *  n 

4o  Marilyn  Elaine  be  9-29-1953  n  tt 

2*  Vesta  Carolyn 

b*  5-4“1926  (Warren  Co0,  Iova) 


3©  Owen  Jay  m.  Doris  Jean  Coxon 

be  2-6-1928  .  'b. -5-2-1929 


(Polk  Co *9  Iova) 

Edith  ^ 
be  11-26-1887 


&  /  v  -  3  & 


5*  Mary  Ella 
bo  12-17-1889 


m*  Landis  Bradfield  3-24-18 
be  7-8-1897 
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Lindley  m.  Jane  Mendenhall  1-9-1890 

b.  9-5-1862  b.  6-9-1866 

d.  11-20-1918 

1.  Ethel 

b.  1-27-1891 
d.  6-15-1893 

2»  Lester  m*  Margaret  L„  Baker  6-30-22 

bo  5-1-1893  bo  5-16-1898 _ _ 

1.  Helen  Louise  m.  John  J«  Sommers  9-15-52 

bo  8-15-1926  _ _ 

1.  Shawn  Michael  b.  4-25-1953 

2.  Mary  Jane  b,  6-2-1933 

3.  Osee  is,  Elita  Inez  McLean  6-23-19 

b.  12-28-1895  b»  10-25-1893 

1.  Lila  Lee  b.  1-14-1923 

2o  Arlita  June  m.  Thomas  C,  Monohan  10-9-53 
b.  5-11-1927 

4o  Chester  E.  m»  Mildred  Pammenter  6-17-1934 
b.  11-30-1903  b,  8-23-1904 _ 

lo  Ann  r  bo  10-19-1936 
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(7f) 

Elihu  m.  Susan  Jfyrtle  Park  6-28-1907 

b.  2-7-1865  b.  5-3-1876 

d.  4-21-1952  d«  12-12-1946 

(Both  buried  at  Sunnyside,  near  Prosser.  Wash*) 

*  ~"2: 

1*  Bruce  Hilton 
b.  1914 
d*  1914 

2*  Ruth  C.  m*  Homa  Smith  3-6-194 3 

b,  5-27-1916  b«  12-4-1907 

S  d  Marie  Smith  b.  2-5^932 

(previous  marriage) 

1#  Diana  b*  4-5-1946 

2.  Randall  b.  6-14-194^ 

3.  Gary  b.  11-18-1949 
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(7g) 


Joanna  m„  Chester  Mott  9-22-1899 


B.  3-3-1867 
(Mahaska  Co..  Iowa) 

b.  1-15-1869 

1.  Mary  Elizabeth 
b.  12-21-1900 

m.  Edgar  Houle  9-27-1941 
b.  6-10-1896 

2*  Paul  Gilbert 
be  2-7-1904 
d*  2-14-1904 

3.  Milford  Bowles 
b.  7-28-1905 

Edith  May  Gambia  4*23-32 
be  1-9-1904 
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(7) 

Gilbert  *  m.  Minnie  Pickett  12-31-1898 

b.  10-16-1869  b*  9-2-1868 

(Guthrie  Co»«  Iowa) _ 

dT  « 

1.  Herbert  Epperson  m*  Gertrude  Bedell  9-3-25 
b.  10-12-1900  b.  10-2-1901 

(Mahaska  Co«,  Iova) _ 

6  '  .  ^5  3 

1*  Helen  Marion  m*  Christopher  Nicholson 
b>  12-7-1929  7-2-1950 _ 

1*  Stephen  Christopher  b.  1-17-1954 
u  2 •  Richard  Bedell  b,  1-17-1954 

2«  John  Bedell  b.  7-29-1933 

3.  Stephen  Pickett  b*  1-25-1938 

4*  Virginia  Macy  be  3-7-1941 

2#  Helen  Joy 
b*  3-16-1902 

do  1-9-1911  (Buried  in  Japan) 

3*  Gordon  Townsend  m*  Jane  Thomas  2-6-1932 
b,  6-25-1904  (Japan)  ba  7-4-1908 

O  1.  Anne b.  8-15-1937 2> 

2.  Barbara  b.  11-16-1939 


^Missionaries  to  Japan  and  Hawaii. 
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DAVID  BCWLhS  (George  Fox  Bowles1  Brother) 


David  Bowles  m®  Bathe sheba  Bailey  (sister 

b*  1783  of  Elizabeth,  a*  to  George 

d«  1870  Fox  Bowles) 

(North  Carolina*  Indiana*  Iowa*) 

1®  Rebecca  84  yrs*  not  married • 


2  *  Cyrus  bu  Margaret  White 

1®  Joel  m0  fea  For  gas  on 

!•  Alice 


Margaret 

le  Arthur 

20  Rhoda 
3*  Emory 
4e  William 


m»  Hadley  Mills 
m®  Anna  Hods  on  (l) 

?  (2) 

m*  Leonard  Dobbins 
m®  Li'bbie  Graven 
m«  Amelia  (l) 
Bessie  (2) 


3®  Bathsheba 


4o  Esther _ m®  Stephen  Buckmaster 

1®  Lily 

2.  (?) 

3.  (?) 

4.  (?) 


5o  Susanna  m®  John  Buckmaster 

1®  Homer 

2.  (?) 

6®  Naomi  m®  Elias  Hill 

I®  Hattie 
2a  Miles 
3  a  Lea 
4*  (?) 

7®  John  io  Mattie  Barnhart  (l) 

Laura  Jay  (2) 

3®  Keziah  m®  William  Cook 

1®  Sarah  Ja  m®  Gyrus  McNichols 

1®  Perry 
2  a  Eli 
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3®  Mary 
4*  John 
5.  Ella 
6*  Emma 
7*  Anna 

8.  Aaenath 

9.  Wilbur 

2 *  Asenath  m*  ?  Hill 

3*  Darius  m*  Maria  Hadley 

4.  Peter  m,  Olive  Hadley  (l) 

Maria  (2) 


4*  Eli 


m.  Drusilla  Tukevay 


5.  John  d.  24  years  old* 


6*  David _ m*  Lydia  White 

1*  Benjamin 
2*  Martha  J. 

3*  Dorcas  R* 

4*  Mary  C* 

5*  Ruth  N* 

6*  Luther  G* 

7*  James  Hervy 
8*  Ida  May 

9*  David  d*  young 

7*  Mary  m.  Richard  Cook 

8*  Darius  m*  Rebecca  Lewis 

_ (Negro  Educator) 

1.  Paul  m.  Bessie  (New  Sharon,  Iowa) 

d.  194$  (7) 

9»  Elizabeth _ m,  Dugan  White 

1*  Lindsay  m*  Samira  ? 

2.  Eli 

3.  Mary 
4*  Martha 

10*  Asenath _ m*  John  Griffith 

1*  Rebecca  5*  Matilda 

2*  Mary  6.  Hannah 

3#  Elizabeth  7#  Hervy 

4®  Any 
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BAILEY  -  (Georg®  Fox  Bowles f  wife ?  s  people) 
David  Bailey  me  Baths he ba  of  Pasquotank »  N«C< 

1*  Henry  m«  Elizabeth 

1 c  Jess® 

2*  Mary 
3 •  Ruth 
4*  Elizabeth 
2®  John  m*  (l) 

(2)  Catharine 

1.  David 
2*  Mary 
3 «  Caroline 

3«  David  nu  Ruth  White  at  New  Garden^ 

N*  G*  1782  ~  Ohio  to  Indiana  1809, 
(Isaac  White  tu  1728 5  nu  Catharine 
Stanton4*  North  Carolina  bo  1737® 
Evidently  named  for  deceased  sister 
_ _ . _  in  Rhode  Islands) 

1«  Henry  nu  Pe  ninna  hlB  os  we  1 1 

be  1784  NeC* 

(Came  to  Iowa  in  early  times «  Redfield) 

lo  Levi  m0 _ _ 

lo  Henry 

2o  ? 

2o  David  i,  Sarah  A.  (he  was  a  !49ero 

_ _ _ _ __  8  yrso  in  Calif*) 

lo  Lewis 

2o  ? 

3*  Mary  Jane  Gramm 

4o  Alice  Armfield  (Redfield ,  Iowa) 

5o  Anneliza 

3o  Asenath  m0  Elijah  Anderson 
_ _ (Oskaloosa,  Iowa) 

lo  William  Penn 

2»  Julia  Ann  m*  ?  Stout 

lo  Alvin 
2o  Atlin 
3 .  Eli 
4«  Clark 
5o  Albert 
6o  Henry 
7o  Arthur 
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m«  Robert  Felton 


4.  Eliza 

aoiaoraMaoan 


1.  Evan 

2*  David 

3®  Sara  Ann 

4.  Caroline 

Dempsey  m. 

?  Stanley 

1«  Jonathan 

Millie ent  m. 

Ellis  Pickering 

1 o  Wesley  (d*  17  years.) 

2®  Albert  (adopted)  m.  Abbie 

1.  Millicent 

2 .  Ellis 

3.  ? 

William 

John 

flfery  Jane 

m  ?  Fleak 

1.  Flora 

2 •  Albert  Fleak  "Pickering"  (Above) 


2*  Stanton _ m«  Mary  Pickett 

1#  David 
2*  Joshua 
3.  William 
4*  Ruth 

(10  in  all) 


3  o  David _ nu  Ruth  White 

1*  Jehosaphat 

2*  John  M.  Nancy  Elliott  (l) 

_ Rebecca  Ridge  (2) 

1.  Stanton 

2.  Evan 
3*  James 
4®  Henry 
5®  John 
6o  Merit 
7*  Lewis 

8.  Elizabeth 
9®  Pollyanna 

3*  Bathsheba  m.  David  Bowles 

(see  Bowles  line) 
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6*  Elizabeth  me  George  F*  Bowles 

(see  Bowleslline) 


4«  Elizabeth 


mo  Samuel  Brothers 


le  ? 

2j>  ? 


5*  Ruth 

1*  Dempsey 
2o  Mill  ice  nt 


hu  2adock  Boswell 


3o  William 
4o  Peninnah 


mo  Henry  Bailey 
(Cousin-aboYe) 


^From  the  Henry  Stanton  genealogy  book  we  learn 
that  this  Catharine  Stanton*  Ne  C*  bo  1737*  was 
the  great  granddaughter  of  Robert  Stanton  of 
England  who  was  born  1599 *  He  came  to  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  about  l63So  Signed  Colony  Campact e  died 
l672o  She  was  half  aunt  to  Benjamin  Stanton  who 
came  with  his  widowed  mother  from  North  Carolina 
to  OhiOo  It  is  a  guess  that  he  was  the  one* 
four  generations  back  of  the  Bowie s-Stant on  chil¬ 
dren*  He  was  born  1793  in  North  Carolina 0 
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BALLARD  (Elizabeth  Epperson  Bowles’  people) 


Thomas  Ballard _ m0  Elizabeth  ?  Surrey  Co,,  N«C* 

1#  Jarman  m*  Rachel  Hiatt  1791 

b.  1765 _ (To  Va,  1803,  to  Ohio  1811) 

1.  William  1792 

2.  PhQ&bg  m*  Moses  Alderson 

b»  1794  _ 

1.  Harriet  nu  Lewis  George 
1*  Elias 

2*  Ellen 

3.  Willis 

4.  ? 

5o  ? 

6*  Marion 
7.  Vernon 

2.  Amos  m*  Elizabeth  Shanfelt  (l) 

_ _ Sarah  Cowgill  (2) _ 

1*  Clarence 
2.  Ella 
3c  Harvey 
4*  Harriet 
5  c  Mary 
6»  Dora 

3*  Ansalum  m.  Abigail  Jackson 

b.  1797 _ _ 

1#  Rachel  Dolerhide 
2c  Sarah  Cellars 
3*  Wallace  m.  Eliza  George 

4*  Priscilla  Milner 

4«  Elizabeth  d.  young  woman 

5c  Edith  m*  James  Epperson  (see 

b.  8-8-1800  Epperson  line) 

dc  12-25-1882  d.  Wilmington,  Ohio 

1*  Jarman _ m»  Rachel  Hiatt 

1.  Rebecca  nu  Henry  Hcrbbs 
b.  1803 _ 

1.  Elizabeth  Jones 
2c  Nancy  Edwards 
3c  John 
4.  Amanda 
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2 «  Byram 

m0 

Sarah  Carson  (l) 

b.  1766 
do  1803 

Elizabeth  Davis  (2) 

la  Mary 

2a  Alden 

ma 

Phoebe  Sumner  (l) 
Jane  Kellum  (2) 

la  Mar z ah 

2 a  Mahion 

3  o  Sally 

4®  Emily 

5c  Levi 

60  Mary 

7®  Abigail 
8a  Byram 

9®  Joseph 

■' 

10a  Adi son 

3a  Uriah 

Mo 

Juda  Barnet 

IU  Charles 
2e  Elizabeth  Hadley 


A®  Jesse 

m«  Mary  Carter 

lo  Milton 
2o  Joshua 

3«  Archer 
b„  1768 

4 a  Mary  bo  1771 

mo  Moses  Cadwallader 

lo  Elizabeth 

mo  Joseph  Allen 

la.1 -Solomon 
Preston 
3®  Moses 
4*  Joseph 
5a  Wesley 
60  Polly 
7a  Ellen 
8a  Sally 
9a  Huldah 
10 o  Eliza 
11a  William 

5a  Frances  mo  John  Goodman 

ba  1774 
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6. 


William 
b.  1776 


7*  Deborah  m.  Clark  Burrows 

b.  1779 

8*  Thomas 
b.  1783 

9*  Elizabeth  m.  ?  Kellum* 

b.  1786 _ 

1.  Shilds _ m. _ 

1*  Jason  (of  Jewell  Co.  Kansas) 


*First  cousin  to  Edith  Ballard  Epperson. 
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EPPERSON  (Ephraim  Bowles'  wi£ess  people) 


John  Epperson  m«  Elizabeth  ?  of  No Co 

1*  William  md  Ann  Nor  dyke  (Came  from 

North  Carolina  to  Ohio*  Dis¬ 
appeared  in  Mexican  War  <>  Rest 
of  family  to  Kansas  in  early 
times* 


3o 

4. 

5o 

60 

7o 


lo  William 

2c  Charles 

■*  ’  * 

3  c  Ann  Roehhold 

4o  Henry 

John 

m*  ?  North  Carolina  to 
Ohio  and  later  to  Illinois 
near  Knoxville « 

1c  Rachel 

2c  Elizabeth 
3*  Jan© 

4o  Lydia 

5o  Ephraim 

_ 

David 

Charles 

Ephraim 

Samuel 

James 

m.  Edith  Ballard  12-24-1824 

(James  died  at  Wilmington^  Ohio  in 
1835  while  on  a  business  trio*) 

lo  Allen 

do  2  yrso  old* 

2o  Eliza 

ma  Daniel  Mills 

lo  Amanda 
2*  Allen 
3c  Mark 

Parnell 

4c  Julia  Starbuek 
5©  Charity  Bradford 
6*  Lewis 

7c  Cordelia  Latamus 


8*  Gurney 
9o  Oscar 
10e  Clarence  ? 
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3*  Rachel _ nu  Willis  Barnet 

1.  Huldah  J.  Jackson 

2.  John 

3#  James  A. 

4#  Alice  (child) 

5#  Lewis 

4.  Elizabeth  m*  Ephraim  Bowles 

b»  5-10-1830  (see  Bowles  line) 

5*  William  nw  Rachel  Bond  Furnas 

(Kansas  City  (widow) 

stock  buyer) _ 

1*  Austin 
2*  Harvey 

3.  Uriah 

4*  Emma  (Albertson) 

5.  Allen  J. 

6*  Lucinda  (child) 

8,  Sister  ? 

9.  "  ? 

10.  "  ? 
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